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om Moore: Bhutto's book fell through, too 


P.. — The typesetting equipment is 
locked away in the basement. The staff 
have found new jobs, started free-lanc- 
ing or moved away. ‘We just ran out of 
money,” said founder and editor Tom 
Moore. “Ironically, the last month of 
publication was the first break-even 
month.” There’s a certain sameness to the 
story of the death of another American 
newspaper, except that this American 
newspaper, Le Metro, was published in 
Paris. 

Dunking a tartine beurre in his cafe 
creme at a recent lunch in a busy Left 
Bank cafe, Moore contemplated the 
paper's past and what future it may have. 
“The International Herald Tribune is 
considering buying the paper and run- 


ning it as a weekly supplement,” he said, 
displaying the optimism needed to run an 
English-language weekly in the capital of 
France. At present, though, Moore is sell- 
ing ads for Le Matin, a Parisian daily, to 
pay off some of Le Metro’s debts. 

Moore was a staffer at Time magazine 
before starting Le Metro. One of his 
stories grew into the movie Dog Day 
Afternoon. ‘Because it was coming out I 
thought I’d make some money. I didn’t 
like desk-editing at Time anyhow. I came 
to Paris in ‘75 and started the Metro in 
76." 

Over $400,000 was invested in Le 
Metro, according to Moore, but there 
were never any businessmen involved. 
He and his co-publishers were reluctant 


to give up control of the: paper to: pro- 
spective investors, so they held on cAeit 
was too late to find financial backers will- 
ing to fend off creditors. 

If they exercised bad judgment, they 
also had bad luck. To gain extra revenue, 
Le Metro contracted to typeset a book by 
Pakistani President Ali Bhutto. Just -as 
work was completed, a coup ousted 
Bhutto, who was jailed and convicted of 
treason. The bill, of course, was never 
paid. 

A circulation of 25,000 isn’t much for a 
paper in one of the world’s largest cities, 
even considering the language barrier. 
Still, Le Metro was credited with in- 
fluence outside of Paris’s American com- 
munity. ‘“The local papers could report 
on a sensitive issue and then be able to 
say that it came out in Le Metro first,” 
observed an English journalist who is a 
veteran of the Paris scene. 

Someone considered Le Metro impor- 
tant enough to be bugged. “Everyone 
knows the phones are bugged in France,”’ 
said Moore. “Once a loud voice broke 
into a conversation, telling us to please 
speak in French because we were in 
France and so that we could be under- 
stood. 

“When we did a story on the Service 
Action Civile, a Gaullist para-military 
force that no French paper has written 
about, our lawyers shook their heads. 
They said they hoped we had bomb in- 
surance for the office. We printed the 
story and nothing ever happened.” 

Moore discounts reports that the 
French government was responsible for 
the credit crunch at Le Metro. ‘They 
never came after the paper directly. They 
could have shot us down, but we weren’t 
so important, being in English,” he said. 

As has happened with most other 
newspaper deaths, readers realized they 
would miss Le Metro only after it suc- 
cumbed. At the end, the paper received a 
flurry of letters from French reporters 
and editors. But the respect of one’s 
peers, unfortunately, doesn’t pay the 
bills. 

Le Metro is the latest in a series of Eng- 
lish-language newspapers to perish in 
Paris. There will be others, so long as 
both Paris and dissatisfied American 


. journalists exist. As Moore’s comment 


about the International Herald Tribune 
shows, he’s more than willing to try again 


himself. ° — Ben Barber 





EVEN 


COWGIRLS 


DUES 


Even, profession has its drawbacks. 
“You can’t stay a cheerleader forever,” 
said’ Debbie Kepley. Not even at the pin- 
nacle of the profession, cheering for the 
Dallas Cowboys. “I mean,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘it gets so if you see someone at a 
party you automatically walk up with 
this smile and say, ‘Hi, how are you?’ ina 
real loud voice. They just look back and 
go, ‘Whoa, what is this?’ ” Accordingly, 
Kepley and five of her cheering com- 
rades dropped out to form their own 
group, the Texas Cowgirls. They tour the 
country, appearing at clubs, expositions 
and such, demonstrating to non-Texans 
their talent for singing, dancing and, well, 
just plain appearing. 

Actually, an appearance in Playboy 
along with cheerleaders from other teams 
gave the Cowgirls their big break. ““With- 
out the publicity that gave us,” said Pam 
Pyle, ‘‘we couldn't possibly have done 
Las Vegas or the Merv Griffin Show.” 
Kepley added, “The NFL thought they 
had this enormous power over all the 
women (¢heerleaders for 24 of the 
league’s 28 teams), but we showed them 
that you don’t ever trust a woman ‘cause 
there’s no telling what she might do.” 

In. Playboy, the Cowgirls wore the 
uniforms of their former employer,.with 
the halter tops rendered conspicuously 
non-functional. ‘‘We did that shot for the 
hell of it,’ Keppley said. “To tell the 
Cowboys, ‘Ha, ha, we don’t need you 
anymore.’ ” 

The Cowgirls, who'd already left the 
NFL, received increased fame and for- 


PAY THEIR 


tune from the Playboy escapade. But 
cheerleaders still employed by NFL teams 
were immediately defrocked by the 
league in a display of moral fervor-most 
unseemly for an organization that shrugs 
off crippling people as “just part of the 
game.” 

“What happened,” explained Dawn 
Stansell, “was that Playboy approached 
the girls individually from the other 
teams, after the Cowboys hung up on 
them. So the girls didn’t know what the 
league would do. After it came out, then 
(the league) said, ‘Oh no, people won't 
approve of this.’ ” : 

For years, sports observers have called 
the Cowboys a computerized, heartless 
operation. The Cowgirls echo this charge, 
and they’re a lot more vocal about it than 
Duane Thomas ever was. ‘The whole 


sidea they drill into you,” Pyle said, ‘‘is 


that you’re nobody without that uni- 
form. If you tell them you’re interested in 
a career in dancing or modeling, in ad- 
vancing yourself, well, you can forget 
about becoming a Cowboy cheerleader. 
They want to control everything. They 
even told me one year I couldn’t wear pig- 
tails.” 

“One girl,’ Susan Peirson recollected, 
‘they made her wear leg braces to build 
up her muscles. It wasn’t like she was bad 
lookin’ or anything, but they wanted her 
to be the same as the others.” 

“It’s like joinin’ the service,’’ Kepley 
said. “If you’re not brown-nosin’, you're 
nothing. It’s like any other organization 
— after a while it just gets so political and 


you can only take so much.” 

It comes as a surprise to learn that the 
Cowboy cheerleaders have been in exis- 
tence since 1965. ‘Oh, they were around 
for a long time,” Pyle said. “It was the 
same uniform, the same everything, but 
the TV cameras and the newspapers 
would never show them. Then I went 
with the group who were at the ‘75 Super 
Bowl and some businessmen’ there 
figured the cheerleaders could make some 
money. And they sure did. Now, they 
make so much money they’ve become a 
separate corporation from the Cowboys, 
with their own offices and everything.”’ 

The cheerleaders don’t see much of the 
money; they get a flat $15 a game. “‘Be- 
sides which,’ Kepley said, ‘they want 
you to have a full-time job if you're a 
cheerleader so that they can put in the 
Cowboy Weekly that you're a secretary 
or teacher or whatever.” 

So why do women become Cowboy 
cheerleaders? “You're 17 or 18 and you 
think, ‘I’m old enough and here’s my 
chance,’ ”’ Kepley explained. As for her 
career before joining, she said simply, “'I 
was married the first year and divorced 
the second’’ (somewhere in the saga of 
the Texas Cowgirls there’s a hit C&W 
song). 

Not that the Cowgirls are bitter or dis- 
pirited. Throughout the interview all six 
remained optimistic and vivacious, up- 
holding the finest traditions of cheer- 
leading. This isn’t easy when you're eat- 
ing motel cheeseburgers on a rainy after- 
noon. ‘I’ve had six hours of sleep in four 
days, but that’s all right,”” Stansell said. 
‘‘Just put a camera in front of us and then 
look out.” 

The Cowgirls quit cheering because 
they felt it stifled their individual talents, 
but they remain very much a unit. Ex- 
plaining the group’s appeal, Kepley said 
‘We're All-American girls, each of us 
sexy in our own way, with something for 
everyone. But we're all beautiful to- 
gether, too.” There was a pause, then 
Pyle told her, ‘Hey, you sound like a hip- 
pie. You'll have him thinkin’ we're some 
kind of flower children.” No, not flower 
children, but cheerleaders. Definitely 
cheerleaders. — Michael Gee 





KNOWS 
BEST 


== when Mother exhorted 
you to drink vile medicine simply be- 
cause ‘‘the doctor knows best’? Not 
many of us challenge that assumption, 
even today. Muriel Poulin does. She 
thinks nurses know best. 

Poulin, a nursing professor at Boston 
University School of Nursing, has been a 
militant defender of nurses’ rights for 
years. ‘Nurses are a threat to what has 
become a very entrenched system of male 
dominance.in medicine,” she says. ‘‘No 
wonder the system won't allow the nurse 
to play a larger role.” 

According to Poulin, nursing services 
represent 90 percent of this country’s 
health care, both in and out of the hos- 
pital. Nurses make house calls. For the 
poor, a public-health nurse or somebody 
from the Visiting Nurses Association 
may be the only health expert available. 
And for the terminally ill, special kinds of 
caring services are required that only a 
nurse will perform. 

When a person checks into a hospital, 
even after surgery, he does so largely to 
obtain the benefit of nurses’ care. ‘‘When 
you're lying in bed feeling miserable,’ 
Poulin says, ‘the nurses’ role becomes 
very important. But society has never 
valued that role enough to pay for it.” In- 
deed, the women in white average less 
than half the earnings of doctors who 
spend the same amount of time on the 
job. 

Organized medicine, established in the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, won’t let 
go of its hold over nurses’ freedom and 
responsibility. ‘‘Let’s face it,’ she says, 
“it’s a calculated plan to keep the gals 
under control.’’ Poulin says male doctors 
dominated recent State House hearings 
on the regulation of nursing in the future. 
Two years ago, a law was passed that 
gave nurses the right to perform certain 
“extended acts.” But even these (includ- 
ing the practice of midwifery) must be 
performed under the “guidance” of a 


physician. ‘‘The point is,’”’ said Poulin, 
‘that most physicians don’t want to make 
home births. The nurses are the only ones 
willing to do it. Who are we kidding 
when we write laws like that?” 

The real difference between doctor and 
nurse, according to Poulin, is in the 
emphasis, not significance, of their ser- 
vices. “Nurses are more broadly pre- 
pared for health-care maintenance, while 
medical doctors are prepared for illness- 
oriented diagnosis and cure.” Because 
curing is so much more dramatic and life- 
saving, she says, its value has been over- 
emphasized. ‘‘The nurse sees the 
health/illness continuum as a never-end- 
ing need until the day you die. The doc- 
tor just sees your health in chunks.” 

Poulin is 54 going on 30. She grew up 
in a small Maine town and figures she 
must have gotten ‘politicized’ while 
earning her doctorate at Columbia Uni- 
versity in that most political of years, 


1968. She’s always had a healthy dis- 
regard for ‘regulations for their own 
sake,’ but hastens to add that she’s not 
“a militant.” | 

“If you want the most radical person at 
this university,’ she warns, ‘you're not 
looking at her.” Still, Poulin relishes her 
reputation as a troublemaker at BU, 
where she’s been teaching for seven 
years, and jokes about her family’s 
accusations that ‘generates rev 
lutions” on her world 4favels. (In Syria ® 
1953 and in Costa Rica in 1976, govern- 
ments fell shortly after her arrival. In late 
March, she plans to visit Berlin.) 

While Poulin doesn’t consider herself a 
radical feminist, she is concerned that the 
understudy role nurses play reflects the 
attitude of the larger society. “I don’t 
know where you separate sex-role stereo- 
typing from the politics of health care.” 
Even for non-medical people, she says, 
nurturing — traditionally a woman’s role 


— is ‘‘not as valued as breadwinning and 
the more technical stuff, If a man goes 
into nursing, well, there’s something a 
little suspect in it. But who's to say a man 
can’t be nurturing?” — 

Poulin’s ideas aren’t new. When Flor- 
ence Nightingale set up the first nurs- 
ing schools in the 19th century, just after 
the Crimean War, she wanted to make 
nursing an independent alternative to 
one-shot doctor’s—visits or post-illness 
hospital treatment by providing a life- 
long plan for fitness. Today we call it 
“holistic.”’ 

Poulin knows more women today are 
becoming doctors — 25 percent of 
medical-school enrollees are now women 
— but she believes women can be just as 
effective if they stick to nursing and 
work to win more respect and recog- 
nition for those skills. That way, nursing 
may someday be more than just what the 
doctor orders. — Renee Loth 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, FEBRUARY 27, 1979 


to the editor and other people 


WELL-DONE 


To Stephen Schiff: 

I’m of the ‘read the review after you 
see the movie” school. 

Since I saw The Deer Hunter two 
weeks ago, I’ve probably read 15 reviews 
of the film, 11 or so more than usual. 

‘Best’ doesn’t apply, since I’m not the 
type to critique the critics. However, your 
review (Feb. 13) was review no. 15. There 
won't have to be a no. 16. 

It was well-done. 


Jerry Liddell 


WBZ-TV * 


<n REVISION 
ECONOMY? 


sy 
* 


I’ve read some bitchy writing in my 
young life, but none can surpass that of 
Dave O’Brian for sheer nastiness (Feb. 
13). He finds fault with those of us who 
put more than one ballot into an enve- 
lope in connection with his TV news poll. 
As a matter of fact, my fellow students 
and I put seven ballots into one envel- 
ope. And you know something? We 
mailed the seven for 30 cents as opposed 
to the $1.05 it would have taken to mail 
them separately. O'Brian calls this ‘’bal- 
lot-stuffing.”” We call it economy. 

O’Brian faults Stonehill College stu- 
dents for mailing several ballots in one 
envelope and also for voting Dick Sin- 
nott the one person they’d most like to 
see return to TV. Well, we'd like to see 


Dick back on television also, and we go to 
Suffolk, but if I was one of those kids at 
Stonehill I’d come in and whack out Dave 
O’Brian for insulting the shit out of me. 
Jim Harte 

Dorchester 


EXCEPTION 


As a senior at Stonehill College and one 
who believes in fairness, even in the me- 
dia, I wish to take great exception to some 
of the cheap-shot remarks contained in 
Dave O’Brian’s article (Feb. 13) on the 
All-Star News Team. 

O'Brian writes that commentator Dick 
Sinnott received many votes from Stone- 
hill and infers that this is peculiar. It is 
not peculiar or even suspect when you 
realize that many of us here come from 
the Boston area and are regular readers of 
Sinnott’s ‘City Scene’’ column. Further, 
for the past few years it was a common 
and delightful practice for us to watch 
Sinnott do his “‘big-band” features dur- 
ing our lunch hour. 

O’Brian also is upset that some of us 
find Janet Wu entrancing. This would 
seem to be our business and we do not ap- 
preciate his ridicule. He is some kind of 
jerk when he invites us to vote, then takes 
pot shots at us for writing about our fa- 
vorites. This is typical of O’Brian, how- 
ever. We who read his column have nev- 
er expected objectivity from him. 

Third, if Dick Sinnott has a son at 
Stonehill, he must be here under an as- 
sumed name. I’ve been here four years 
and have yet to meet him. Why can’t 
O'Brian verify something before he 
writes? 

Those of us who read the Phoenix are 
well aware of O’Brian’s pettiness, but"he 
has outdone himself this time in what ap- 
pears to be a deliberate attempt upon 
someone we kids up here think is one of 
the best writer-commentators in the busi- 
ness. And that’s Dick Sinnott. Could it be 
that Sinnott got wise to O'Brian before 


‘tthe rest of us did? 


Stephen Murphy 
Stonehill College 
North Easton 


Dave O'Brian replies: 

Two years ago, if memory serves, I re- 
ceived a phone call complaining about the 
results of that year’s TV news poll from 
someone who claimed to be Sinnott’s son 
and a Stonehill student. Either the caller 
was kidding or my memory is failing. I 
apologize for the error. | stand by my 
cheap shots and pettiness, however. 


With local bands now, playing Don 
Law’s Paradise regularly, the Boston mu- 
sic scene has come full circle. 

In their otherwise informative piece 
(Feb. 20), James Isaacs and Kit Rachlis 
claim that ‘‘for the first time in anyone's 
memory, a major Boston club was court- 
ing local as well as national acts.”’ I guess 
that, pushing 40, my memory goes far- 
ther back, to the late ‘60s and the orig- 
inal Boston Tea Party (on Berkeley Street 
near the Hotel Diplomat). When the Tea 
Party was a club and not a concert hall (as 
it became when it moved to Lansdowne 
Street), it had a stated policy of develop- 
ing local talent by booking local acts as 
show openers and even as headliners. 

I was the manager and proponent of 
that policy in those pre-Don Law days 
('67-’68). The Hallucinations (with Peter 
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“ Hello, Sports Talk? Yeah T wanna! Know 
how come you 9Vys never talk 
about the lack of 5-legged people 
in professional sports today? !!" 
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Wolf and Stephen Bladd, later of the J. 
Geils Band), the J. Geils Blues Band (an 
earlier version, with J., Magic Dick, and 
Danny Klein), the Lost and the Bagatelle 
(both of which included Willie Alexan- 
der), the Beacon Street Union (John Lin- 
coln Wright’s hard-rock quintet), and 
Butter (Andy Pratt's first group, a power 
trio) were Tea Party regulars. Jonathan 
Richman (too young to be a lover, Mod- 
ern or otherwise) hung out backstage 
with the Velvet Underground, who vir- 
tually became a Boston band during their 
three-year self-imposed exile from the 
New York club scene. 

At that stage in its brief history, the 
Tea Party supported the local music scene 
for much the same reasons the Paradise 
now does. Local bands needed the kind of 
exposure that only the Tea Party could 
give them. And what made this exposure 
possible was simply the fact that local 
acts made money for the club. But the 
‘maturing of the Boston music scene was a 
long time coming, in part because of the 
lack of a showcase for local bands for 
nearly ten years. 

When Don Law took over as manager 
of the Tea Party in the summer of '68, the 
Clapton-Beck-Page wave of English blues 
rockers was just hitting American shores. 
The link which Isaacs and Rachlis cite be- 
tween Don Law and Frank Barsalona’s 
Premiere Talent was actually forged be- 
fore Law’s arrival at the Tea Party, when 
in the spring of ‘68 I booked the Boston 
premiere appearances of the Jeff Beck 
Group, Procol Harum, Traffic and the 
Yardbirds (that was their 10th and last 
American tour, but the first to play in 
Boston itself). 

As a result of these >. okings, the Tea 
Party became a favorite gig for British 
groups, already having established itself 
with musicians from the West Coast as 
the place to play in Boston. With so much 
good talent hitting town from England 
and California, and at reasonable prices 
(Beck's first Tea Party gig was for $2,000 
for four days), local acts were dropped 
from Tea Party bookings. The bands still 
needed a Tea Party, but the only Tea Par- 
ty in town didn’t need them. 

There were a very few exceptions, of 
course, notably the J. Geils Band, a prov- 
en audience draw who quickly devel- 
oped into a national act with a major re- 
cording contract. With the lowering of 
the drinking age to 18, the local music 
scene shifted away from the Tea Party 
and the concert halls which ultimately re- 
placed it to the boogie bars like Jacks, 
which became the fertile soil in which the 
local scene mushroomed. From the bars 
came the Cars, Aerosmith, and so many 
others now apparently on the verge of 
making it big. Boston has become more 
than a major showcase for talent on tour. 
It has become a spawning ground for new 
talent, and can probably lay claim to be- 
ing the birthplace of the new wave, what 
with the godfather of that sound, Lou 
Reed, and its stepchild, Jonathan Rich- 
man, having been fixtures here long be- 
fore Sid became so Vicious. 

So now Law is hitching his Paradise 
wagon to a Boston star. Better late than 
never. But as Isaacs and Rachlis con- 
clude, he'll probably have plenty of com- 
petition. The local music scene, after a 
dozen years of paying more than its share 
of dues, is taking off. 

Steve Nelson 


PRIDEFUL 


James Isaacs and Kit Rachlis, Feb. 20, 
have given a pretty accurate account of 
the local music scene vis-a-vis the Para- 
dise, etc. Being close to the situation, I 


- suppose it’s only natural that I’d take is- 


sue with several of the points set forth, so 
I won't. However, there is one clarifica- 
tion I’d like to make. 

According to the article, it would ap- 
pear that DME works with new-wave 
bands only. While we do represent sev- 
eral of the better bands in that undefin- 
able category, we're proud of our efforts 
in behalf of artists like the Walker Band, 
Sass, the Stompers and the Energetics. 
These are groups that go-from jazz-rock 
to straight-on R&B. It would be unfair to 
them to have DME associated with new 
wave only. 

Now, how about a story about the 
long-neglected black artists of Boston? 

Gregg Snerson 
President, DME Inc. 
Waltham 


James Isaacs and Kit Rachlis reply: 
Our piece did note that Snerson books 
Sass, the Stompers and the Energetics. 
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Crane: simply a good word foran old friend? 


by Richard Gaines 


No officer or employee of a state, 
county or municipal agéncy shall... by 
his conduct give reasonable basis for the 
impression that he is unduly affected by 
kinship, rank, position or influence of 
any party or person. 

— Massachusetts statutes, 
Chapter 268A(e) 


S..... Treasurer Robert Q. Crane re- 
cently lobbied a town’s board of select- 
men to approve ‘the relocation of a liquor 
license, a relocation that would help 
secure a $165,000 investment by a Bos- 
ton bank headed by Sherwood 
(“Woody”) Tarlow, a long-time Crane 
friend, ally and fund-raiser. 

Last year, as.a result of community 
sentiment, the selectmen of the town of 
Swampscott voted 3-0 to reject a bid by 
restaurateur John Lombardo to move his 
Black Wills Pub a few hundred feet down 


Humphrey Street to the site of a defunct . 


hardware store. But after Crane met with 
one selectman and spoke to the other two 
by telephone, the board reversed its posi- 
tion and voted on Thursday, February 8, 
to allow Lombardo to move his pub. The 
vote was 2-1. 

In a story on the treasurer’s involve- 
ment in what would seem a local matter, 
the Lynn Item reported a statement by 
Crane that he simply wanted to put in a 
good word for Lombardo, who was de- 
scribed as an old friend of his. 

But the Phoenix has learned that the 
Capitol Bank and Trust Company, which 
Tarlow founded, has a substantial fi- 
nancial interest in the successful reloca- 
tion of Lombardo’s property. It has fur- 
ther been learned that Tarlow, Capitol’s 
president, was aware of Crane's efforts to 
ensure that the selectmen supported Lom- 
bardo’s proposed move. 

On September 1, 1978, according to 
records filed with the Essex County Reg- 
istry of Deeds, in Salem, Capitol Bank 
approved a $165,000 mortgage loan to 
Lombardo, doing business as BW (Black 
Wills) Realty Trust, that allowed Lom- 
bardo to purchase the site'‘of the vacant 


store at 444 Humphrey Street, Swamp- 
scott, for $215,000. 

The mortgage agreement, however, 
was not contingent upon local approval 
of Lombardo’s request to relocate. If 
Lombardo were blocked from making the 
planned move, according to Swampscott 
sources, it it unlikely that site could 
generate sufficient income to support 
mortgage payments to Tarlow’s. bank. 
Lombardo, of course, would be severely 
affected by a foreclosure by Capitol. But 
at the same time, Tarlow’s bank would 
have little chance of recouping its invest- 
ment, which was predicated upon the 
property's becoming the site of a liquor- 
licensed restaurant. 


Pe effort to ensure that Lom- 
bardo and Tarlow got what they wanted 
apparently began about two months be- 
fore the February 8 vote, which ruled on 
Lombardo’s second effort to obtain ap- 
proval for his move. At that time, says 
Selectman Robert Donelan, Crane spoke 
to him by telephone to encourage a 
change in his vote. ‘He said, ‘Mr. Lom- 
bardo is a friend of mine, and I'd appre- 
ciate any consideration you'd give to the 
transfer of the license,’ ” Donelan told 
the Phoenix last Thursday. 

Donelan is vice-president of the Essex 
Bank and Trust Company, over which 
Crane — as state treasurer and as a mem- 
ber of the state Board of Bank En- 
corporators — has regulatory authority 
and significant influence. Donelan said 
he was not influenced to change his pre- 
vious vote. Nonetheless, he did. 

So did Selectman Lawrence Green- 
baum, hours after Crane walked into 
Greenbaum’s dry-cleaning establish- 
ment on Humphrey Street ahd suggested 
they go next door for a short talk. Green- 
baum told the Phoenix Crane called him 
early on the day of the vote, and that he 
agreed at that time to the meeting Crane 
suggested. When Crane arrived, he and 
Greenbaum adjourned next door to 
Lena’s sub shop. 

According to Greenbaum, Crane 

Continued on page 26 











DON LAW PRESENTS 


THE RAMONES 


and WILLY ALEXANDER 
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Tickets available at Box Office, Ticketron, @® c1ste's 
TICKET AGENCY —Kenmore Sq. & Harvard Sq., Out-Of-Town 
Ticket Agency—Harvard Sq, & Strawberries. wa 


BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 
— & PM 


Tickets available at Box Office, Ticketron, @ rste’s 
TICKET AGENCY —Kenmore Sq. & Harvard Sq., Out-Of-Town 
Ticket Agency—Harvard Sq, & Strawberries. Ye 


ORPHEUM THEATER MAY 5 


$8.50 $7.50 
FOR INFO CALL 


Tickets available at Box Office, Ticketron, @> ELSIE’S 


TICKET AGENCY —Kenmore Sq. & Harvard Sq., Out-Of-Town 
Ticket Agency—Harvard Sq, & Strawberries. 4 
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by Dave O’Brian 


WN orcrine all those striking radio an- 


nouncers marching in front of the Pru- 
dential Center last week with picket signs 
bearing such slogans as ‘Home of the 
hots is out in the cold” and ““WBCN: the 
dream is over,” and listening to them car- 
ry on about their disaster of a new boss, a 
casual observer might have surmised that 
the new owner of their FM outlet must be 
the most outrageous and malicious un- 
ion-buster in the history of American la- 
bor. And, consequently, that these disc 
jockeys must be the nation’s most op- 
pressed workers. , 

Not quite. The J.P. Stevens Company 
and its long-suffering employees, re- 
spectively, can probably still claim such 
dubious distinctions. But if Michael A. 
Wiener — the 41-year-old veteran broad- 
cast-sales and promotion man who was so 
cavalierly mucking a>0ut with his new 
progressive-rock toy, WBCN — has yet to 
rise above the status of second-rate cor- 
porate tyrant and union-buster, it is, as 
they say, not for lack of trying. 

And if Wiener really is serious when he 
says now that he had hoped to take con- 
trol of Boston’s one-time legend of an 
underground radio station with “a mini- 
mum of disruption,” he blew it. Boy, did 
he blow it. 

Wiener is president of Progressive 





New owner Michael Wiener: “I think I have learned how to work with people.’ 


Communication Corporation, a New 
York-based concern that, through wholly 
owned subsidiary corporations (of which 
Wiener is also president), runs KOME- 
FM, a so-called progressive or “album- 
oriented’’ outlet in San Jose, California, 
and WIVY, a Jacksonville, Florida, ‘‘top- 
40” station. Significantly, both are non- 
union stations: for all his years of broad- 
cast work, Wiener conceded last week 
that before he took over WBCN (under 
yet another subsidiary, Hemisphere 
Broadcasting Corp.) on Friday, February 
16 (which take-over has since been nick- 
named “‘the Friday massacre’’) he had had 
no experience in dealing with unions. 

It showed. Wiener, who agreed last 
May to pay T. Mitchell Hastings and his 
Concert Network $3.9 million for 
WBCN, finally and officially took com- 
mand at noon on that fateful Friday. Im- 
mediately, he began sitting down one by 
one with his employees — the same 
people who had grown so tired of Hast- 
ings’s stinginess and alleged mismanage- 
ment of the station and staff that they 
had been eagerly awaiting Wiener’s arri- 
val — and saying, in effect, ‘Hello and 
good-by.”” 

“It was hoped,” said ‘BCN promotion 
director David Bieber, ‘‘that there would 
be a certain sense of order to the station 

















and the transition.’ Not for Bieber there 
wasn’t. He was one of the first to be fired 
that day by Wiener, who later told the 
Phoenix, ‘‘I can do my own promotion. 
I’ve been doing it all my life.’’ (He’s do- 
ing a great job so far.) 

“I was fired in nine seconds after be- 
ing at the station for nine years,” said 


Danny Schechter, the one-time WBCN - 


news director (or ‘‘news dissector’’), who 
set the whole leftist anti-war, anti-estab- 
lishment direction and tone of the sta- 
tion’s news and public-affairs efforts a 
decade or so ago. ‘Wiener also told a sec- 


retary to go downstairs and get him sev- © 


eral pads of paper. Then, when she came 
back, he said, ‘Oh by the way, can I see 
you a minute?’ ” And, just like that, she 
was fired. 

“Even after I was fired, I had one 
newscast left to do,” said Steve Strick, 
who had been the station’s acting news 
director. He was also called into the new 
boss’s office that afternoon, only to be 
greeted with the line, “It’s too bad we 
have to meet this way.” Then Strick, like 
so many of his co-workers, was told that 
at the end of the business day he would 
no longer be a WBCN employee. He 
looked at his watch. It was 5:20 p.m. He 
had already been unemployed for twen- 
ty minutes. 


, 


Just about then, evening announcer 
Tracy Roach — who would end up as one 
of the supposed survivors of the purge — 
arrived for her shift. Immediately aware 
of the state of utter shock that had 
gripped the remaining staff members, she 
asked operations manager Charlie Ken- 
dall what. was going on. 

“I think Delta House has just been 
thrown off campus,” Kendall replied. 


I t was a nice, appropriate late ‘70s com- 
ment about the irreverent, outspoken and 
often outrageous staff spirit that at- 
tracted such a huge so-called countercul- 
tural following to the unabashedly ideal- 
istic WBCN of the late ‘60s and early 
‘70s, a spirit which to a great extent still 
lived at that pragmatic, post-Woodstock 
‘BCN that Wiener took over, a spirit 
which had survived despite all the dec- 
larations of alternative radio’s demise that 
have been appearing in print for at least 
five years. 

Then, in one afternoon, the new own- 
er whose arrival the ‘BCN staff had so 
eagerly awaited simply handed 19 of the 
station’s 37 staff members their walking 
papers. In addition to the aforemen- 
tioned Strick, Schechter and Bieber, 
Wiener canned all-night disc jockey Jim 





‘70s-style at ’BCN 





Oedipus on the line: the new wave meets the new unity. 


Parry (who had been employed at ‘BCN 
since March 15, 1968, the day the station 
introduced progressive rock to Boston, 
but who was still managing to offer in- 
novative programing), neophyte an- 
nouncer Oedipus (aka Edward Hyson, 
who was recruited from MIT’s WTBS 
within the last year and who seems sole- 
ly responsible for having integrated lots 
of ‘new wave” cuts, tapes by local bands 
and, arguably, new life into the station's 
playlist), and weekend disc jockey Randi 
Kirshbaum (newly arrived from Min- 
neapolis — where, perhaps, she wishes 
she had stayed). Wiener also fired front- 
office and clerical personnel and half of 
the station’s six-person sales staff (to wit, 
George Gowen, Robin McKibben and 
Ken Greenblatt, another ‘BCN original 
who had attracted virtually all of the sta- 
tion’s music-industry sponsors during his 
early days there). 

And, by the way, when Phil Mamber, 
field organizer for Local 262 of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (the union which has repre- 
sented the entire WBCN staff since 1971) 
called to find out what the hell was going 
on, Wiener blithely told him he had 
signed no contract with that union and 
therefore did not recognize it as the bar- 
gaining agent for his employees. Indeed, 
even before the day’s bloodletting had be- 
gun, Wiener posted a memo on the sta- 
tion’s bulletin board announcing brand 
new fringe benefits — vacation time, holi- 
days, sick leave, medical insurance and 
the like — which Wiener said were going 
into effect immediately. 

“I’ve never seen a union-busting at- 
tempt done so badly,’’ Mamber re- 
marked later. Questioning the wisdom of 
the legal advice Wiener has been taking, 
Mamber added, “I feel sorry for him. 
This is going to cost him a lot of mon- 
ey. 


I, so, the slick, surprisingly talkative 
and conservatively dressed Michael 
Wiener, sporting a neatly trimmed beard 
and fondling expensive cigars, seemed 
barely concerned about the conse- 
quences of his actions when this reporter 
~ sat down to chat with him, minutes after 
he'd finished lopping off, heads. 

“Having worked for people many 
years of my life,’ Wiener said, “I think I 
have learned how to work with people. 
The people here are obviously hurt right 
now. After all, I’ve just terminated a lot 
of their co-workers and friends. But I 
don’t think they will be alienated when 
they take a look at the pay scale and 
working conditions we'll be offering 
them.” 

Wiener went on to explain that his 
startling cutbacks were necessary be- 
cause the previous owner had allowed the 
station to become overstaffed, and that 
his intention was to turn a station which 
had ‘‘an accumulated loss of over a half- 
million dollars as of December, 1977” 
into an “‘economically viable’’ one. He 
also insisted — as did his attorney, Ira 
Goldstein, who stayed at Wiener’s elbow 
and advised him throughout the inter- 


view — that he had every right to ignore 
the station’s union because he has never 
been a party to a contract with said un- 
ion. 

On that point, at least, Wiener does 
seem to be ill-advised. Or at least, ‘the 
FCC, in denying a petition by the United 
Electrical Workers last December that 
was designed to force Wiener to adhere to 
the existing contract between that union 
and WBCN, stated quite clearly that 
Wiener would have to live with the exist- 
ing union at the station. Richard Shiben, 
chief of the transfer division of the FCC’s 
Broadcast Bureau, wrote that “‘a succes- 
sor-employer must recognize and bar- 
gain with the unions representing its em- 
ployees but need not assume the collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements negotiated by 
the predecessor-employer.”’ 

“I’m not very happy to fire some- 
body,” Wiener said. ‘It isn’t really just 
saying, ‘Good-by, you don’t have a job 
anymore.’ You're talking about some- 
body’s income. It wasn’t a whim, an easy 
decision, or a happy decision. But it was 
not a very happy station that we took 
over. I would consider what I’ve done to 
be a shock to the station, and it’s pos- 
sible that now we’ll be running a little 
lean. But my real thought is that the 
people we had terminated were below the 
standards we had established in other 
markets.” 

Isn't it possible, Wiener was asked, 
that if he’d waited a while and gotten to 
know some of those people he’d fired, 
he’d have discovered abilities that his 
consultant (Michael Hunter, program di- 
rector of KOME, that San Jose station) 
might have overlooked? ‘My feeling was 

that to terminate people gradually would 

have created absolute paranoia on the 
staff,” Wiener responded. ‘’Nobody 
would know. when this great purge was 
going to end, everybody would be look- 
ing over their shoulders waiting for the 
guillotine, and the place would go to hell. 
This may not be a good analogy, but 
those 20 people (the people he’d fired, ac- 
tually 19) were like a cancer that was kill- 
ing the organism. Surgery was neces- 
sary, even though it may be that a num- 
ber of healthy cells were removed along 
with the cancerous ones.” 


‘dn very next day, virtually the en- 
tire WBCN staff — healthy and cancer- 
ous cells alike — called the first strike that 
has ever occurred at WBCN, and walked 
off the job. Indeed, the strike was an- 
nounced with more than sufficient drama 
at 5:30 p.m., over the WBCN airwaves, 
by the one and only Charles Laquidara, 
veteran gonzo dj. He phoned announcer 
John Brodey, was put on the air live (in- 
terrupting ‘““Everyone’s a Winner,’’ by 
Hot Chocolate), and read the strike an- 
nouncement, describing Wiener’s refusal 
to recognize the union and his mass fir- 
ings ‘‘without compassion or sensitiv- 
ity’’ as ‘‘both illegal and a threat to the fu- 
ture of Boston’s major contemporary 
radio station.’” Laquidara proceeded to 
read the proverbial list of demands — that 
the union be recognized, that all termi- 


nated employees be reinstated until un- 
ion negotiations are completed, and that 


. the new owners make no changes in con- 


ditions of employment — and then, again 
with sufficient drama, asked Brodey to 
watk off the job. Which, of course, he 
did, leaving sales manager Tim Mont- 
gomery, operations director Charlie Ken- 
dall, chief engineer Gerald Cushing, and 
Kathy O’Donnell from accounting to run 
“Boston’s major contemporary radio sta- 
tion’ all by themselves. 

Kendall immediately took over, play- 
ing one record after another without 
speaking on the air, until 6 o'clock. Then 
WBCN aired a taped Queen concert, fol- 
lowed by a taped Blondie concert (an af- 
fair at the Paradise hosted, ironically, by 
the self-same Oedipus who'd been 
canned the day before), followed by a 
taped Steve Miller Band broadcast, all the 
while airing occasional “‘Whenever I’m in 
Boston I listen to WBCN” celebrity 
promos to fulfill the legal requirement for 
station IDs. It wasn’t until after mid- 
night that actual live voices of actual 
strikebreaking announcers began to come 
over the airwaves, the voices of such stal- 
warts as ‘Boston Bob” (who the strikers 
say they've learned is an out-of-work lo- 
cal dj) and Michael Woods (who, based 
on his style and delivery, may well be a 
Leland Powers School dropout). 

On Sunday night, a union delegation 
met Wiener and presented him with the 
list of demands (which he later sneer- 
ingly referred to as “ultimatums”’), and 


Wiener to call him when he was ready to 
negotiate. Wiener told Mamber not to 
bother leaving his phone number. 


B y Monday, Wiener (who had told the 
Phoenix three days before that “‘my door 
is open to any group, whether it’s minor- 
ity or female’’) had changed all the locks 
and arranged with the Prudential Center 
for Pinkerton guards to keep unwanted 
visitors off the Pru’s 50th floor, where 
both the WBCN studios and the Pruden- 
tial Skywalk are housed. The Skywalk 
was closed. 

Down on Boylston Street, such strik- 
ing celebs as Laquidara, Mark Parenteau 
and Oedipus were marching in the picket 
line and talking to reporters (it was cold, 
though, and said celebs departed the 
scene as soon as the TV cameras were 
gone). Most strikers actually agreed with 
Wiener’s contention that the station may 
have been overstaffed and certainly was 
mismanaged by its past owners. “But I 
don’t think there’s anyone at the station 
now who should suffer for past misman- 
agement,” said Danny Schechter. Jim 
Parry contended further that the half- 
million-dollar 1977 loss to which Wiener 
had referred actually was a loss over a 10- 
year period from Concert Network’s out- 
standing debt, not the result of a bloated 
station staff. And coming over the ‘BCN 
airwaves that morning was the voice of 
one Scott Sherwood, who had been flown 
in for strikebreaking duty from Wiener’s 
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Strikers Sue Sprecher and Tracy Roach: “We can always find : 
other jobs, but we can’t find another place like WBCN.” 
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Guns and 


eravy at 


What happens to 
arms-control research 
when Defense is 
paying the bills’? 


By Stu Cohen 


Denis cdl professor Joseph Weizenbaum 
combed his walrus mustache and smiled. Somebody had 
finally asked the question he had been prepared to 
answer for a long time. And the answer was a reporter's 
dream. 

“You can divide the world,” he said, ‘‘into people who 
do good, people who do nothing and people who do 
harm. If we could just get MIT to stop doing harm, that 
would be a major step forward.” 

The question which elicited this response was about 
MIT’s split personality when it comes to nuclear-wea- 
pons policy. On the one hand, the university does a lot of 
research for the Department of Defense ((DOD); on the 
other, it has long maintained an interest in arms control. 
And now it finds itself sheltering an increasingly vocal 
constituency for disarmament. Complicating the debate 
is the economic fact that the defense establishment 
provides MIT with its largest share of federal funding — 
virtually all of it used for research on weapons and de- 
fense policy — while the university’s much smaller 
efforts in arms-control policy are bankrolled by a single 
private foundation, Ford. 

A battle is shaping up over the issue, with antagonists 
including some of the best-known and most-respected 
MIT professors and the administration of the univer- 
sity. Even President Jerome Wiesner is caught up: a 
noted advocate of strong arms-control measures, he is 
also responsible for the financial well-being of MIT, and 
that financial health has depended, over the years, on the 
largesse of government agencies, including DOD. 

Since 1961, MIT has been doing a lot of arms-control 
work. But arms control, Weizenbaum and other con- 
cerned faculty members point out, is not disarmament. 
“A case can be made that MIT and others are doing too 
much in arms control and not enough in disarmament. 
Arms control is another of those Orwellian terms,” 
Weizenbaum told the Phoenix. 

Strictly speaking, ‘‘arms control” is an attempt to 
rationalize the arms race; arms controllers seek to make 
armaments policy more efficient, to encourage the pro- 
duction of only those weapons which are “‘cost-effec- 
tive’ and which enhance, as policy-makers See it, the de- 
fense position of the US. Thus, Kosta Tsipis of MIT’s 
Program in Science and Technology for International 
Security (PSTIS) can generate a report critical of the pro- 
posed investment in charged-particle-beam weapons on 
the one hand and support “better’’ weapons systems — 
like lasers — on the other. 

If arms control looks toward the slowing down of the 
arms race, disarmament seeks its end. ““The whole thing 
is crazy,’ says noted physicist Bernard Feld, “it’s been 
crazy, and how do you fight insanity? . . . Only by try- 
ing to inject sanity into the debate.’’ Feld is chairman of 
the PSTIS and a member of MIT’s Center for Theoreti- 
cal Physics, as well as the editor-in-chief of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists. 

The “disarmament lobby’’ at MIT includes such 
luminaries as Feld, Weizenbaum, Henry Kendall, biolo- 
gist Jonathan King, linguist and social activist Noam 
Chomsky, and chemistry professor emeritus George B. 
Kistiakowsky, as well as a host of lesser-known 
academics. It even includes, in a manner of speaking, 
Robert Byers, chief of the university’s news office. “Of 
course we'd like to see more research into dis- 
armament,” he said, “but where’s the money?” 

And that’s what it’s all about: the government and 
foundation dollars which pay MIT’s bills. “It would be 
very costly for the Institute to have a considerable 
emphasis on disarmament,’ said Weizenbaum. “‘It’s 
rather like Washington and the Department of Defense 
— that’s defense in quotation marks — are seen as a kind 
of alumni which gives or not as it is pleased with MIT 

. I think the fear is that the institutionalized asking 
of really critical questions at MIT would displease the 
sponsors and endanger the sources of funding.” 

* » * 


I. is instructive to consider those sources of funding 
over the last few years. In fiscal 1978, the latest year for 
which the figures are available, the DOD provided MIT 
with $13.6 million in research contracts (13.3 percent of 
the $102 million provided by the federal government). 
But this is not, by far, the full measure of DOD’s pres- 
ence. 

Far from the main campus, in Lexington, is the Lin- 
coln Laboratory (formerly called the Instrumentation 
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Lab). Lincoln is a federal contract-research facility 
(FCRC), which means, technically, that it is owned by 
the federal Bovernment and ‘administered by MIT. For 
fiscal 1978, Lincoln’s budget dwarfed all other indivi- 
dual lines of federal funding at MIT. In that year, the 
labs received $100 million in DOD funding. And 
although none of the research done on the Cambridge 
campus is classified, Lincoln does at least a quarter of its 
research under strict government classifications. 

The MIT administration likes to look at Lincoln Labs 
as an institution apart, one whose funds never go into the 
same hopper as other DOD research money. “Lincoln 
Labs is very different — we simply manage it,’”’ said 
Thomas Jones, MIT’s vice-president for research. “‘It 
doesn’t have large participation by faculty and students; 
it is very weakly connected to the on-campus activity.” 

But if one combines the research money flowing into 
the main campus and Lincoln Labs during fiscal ‘78, it 
becomes clear that MIT is beholden to the DOD for more 
than half its research funding (56.2 percent of the total in 
fiscal ‘78 and 59.5 percent in the previous year). 

The MIT administration has good reasons for holding 
Lincoln Labs at arm’s length. Before 1973, the bulk of 
DOD money went to an on-campus facility, the Charles 
Stark Draper Lab, which performed research on opera- 
tional weapons and weapons systems for the Pentagon. 
Draper became the focus of Vietnam War-related pro- 
tests by faculty and students, and the university was 
forced to divest itself of the lucrative facility. It doesn’t 
want to get burned again in Lexington. And so it stands 
behind the screen of Lincoln’s FCRC status. But not 


everyone is convinced that this status makes the labs so 


special. 
“It’s like the rest of MIT,’’ Weizenbaum snorts. ‘‘The 
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omas Jones: “Lincoln Lab is very different.” 


government owns it and MIT administers it. Not ex- 
actly, but you can see the point.” 

And all of the DOD-related research, including some 
buried in various energy-related departments, dwarfs the 
amount of foundation money that bankrolls MIT’s arms- 
control programs. The Ford Foundation is the major 
source of funding for arms-control programs around the 
country. At Stanford, Cornell, Harvard,-MIT and, to a 
lesser extent, the University of California, Ford money 
fuels the arms controllers. Ford even maintains a fairly 
strict division of labor in its funding: Stanford trains the 
undergraduates, MIT gets the graduate students and 
Harvard takes care of the post-docs. 

At MIT, however, there are two arms-control pro- 
grams, and the treatment of one of them, the PSTIS, has 
led some faculty members — among them Jon King — to 
charge that vital research is being suppressed. 

The Program on Defense Policy and Arms Control 
(PDRAC) is one of the most venerable arms-control pro- 
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After all, if reading about your future isn’t a pleasure, why bother? 






























Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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PERSONALITY TRAITS: Since Pisces is the sign of the 
fish, you would think that Pisceans enjoy water. You may 
be right, but who asked you? Actually, most Pisceans 
sed champagne, though it is more expensive to filla 
ishbow! that way. If you are lucky enough to be a Pisces 
(although you admittedly had little choice in the matter) 
settle back, light up a Newport (end of commercial 
message) and listen closely: 


BEST TRAITS: Being brave, courageous, intelligent, 
understanding and terrific. 


WORST TRAITS: Believing any and al! flattery, even 
_ obviously untrue stuff like the sentence above. 


TERRIFIC NEWS YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING TO HEAR: 
On the third Thursday of next June, it will disappear. 


GOOD NEWS: While singing in the shower, a talent 
agent will overhear you, and offer to make you a star. 


BAD NEWS: While singing in the shower, your next door 
neighbor will overhear you, and offer to make you a new 
nose. 








18 mg. mg. 





WHAT'S AHEAD: While you are out riding ig, you will pick 
up a very, very attractive hitchhiker, who will climb into 
the back seat. But since you will be riding on roller 
Skates, it will become very crowded...although also 
very pleasant. 


Next Tuesday you will find yourself watching a very 
boring three hour TV special. Next Wednesday you will 
—r u had been staring at your bedroom mirror. 

While sifting the table salt in search of white 
diamonds, you will uncover a secret cache of pencil 
sharpeners. You can eitfier call the Board of Health, or 
975-19399. (This was formerly an unlisted number, 
and even earlier was an unlisted fraction). | 


FINAL THOUGHTS FOR THE MONTH: Trade-in your 
turnip collection for a trip to Guatemala. Feather your 
nest. And discover how much more you will enjoy your 
Newports if you light up the unfiltered end. 
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967 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 





JORMA 
KAUKONEN 
Feb. 25.26, 8:30 and 11 P.M. $5.50 
in advance $6.50 day of show 








RAY PAUL 


& RPM 
PASTICHE 
Feb. 27, 8:30PM $3.50 


GOOD RATS 
ANDY MENDELSON 
Feb. 28, 8:30 PM $3.50 


B-52s 


Mar. 1, 8:30PM $3.50 


ULTRA-VOX 
HUMAN SEXUAL 


RESPONSE 
Mar. 2, 3, 8:30 PM $3.50 in 
advance $4.50 day of show 


BALLOON 
THE DESTROYED 


Mar. 4, 8:30 PM $3.50 


DUTCH COURAGE 
Mar. 5, 8:30 PM $3.50 


SAD CAFE 
SHANE CHAMPAGNE 
Mar. 6, 8:30 PM $3.50 


ELLIS HALL 


GROUP 
Mar. 7, 8:30PM $3.50 


DOC & MERLE 


WATSON 
TRAVIS & SHOOK 
Mar. 8, 8:30 and 11PM $4.50 in 
advance $5.50 day of show 





PETER TOSH 
Mar. 9 and 10, 8:30 and 11PM 
all $5.50 














ALBERT KING 
Mar. 11, 8:30PM $4.50 in advance 
$5.50 day of show 


STEVE FORBERT 


Mar. 12, 13, 8:30 and 11PM $5.50 
in advance, $6.50 day of show 








MUDDY WATERS 


MANDEL & LYDON 
Mar. 14, 15, 8:30 and 11PM $5.50 
in advance, $6.50 day of show 


MARY TRAVERS 
Mar. 16, 8:30 and 11PM $4.50 
in advance, $5.50 day of show 


Coming Mar. 21 and 22 
Robert Gordon, Chris Spedding 


The Paradise opens daily at noon 
* for lunch and drinks 
The box office opens daily from 
noon to 6 P.M. Tickets also avail- 
able at Ticketron, Out-of-Town, 
Strawberries. Gracia Ticket 
Agency in Worcester. Open Door 
in Brockton and Ticket Center in 
Acton and Concord. Positive 
photo ID required. Phone: 254- 
2052. For group rates phone Tom 
Villanova at 254-2053 


edited by Stu Cohen 


NOBODY DOES IT 
LIKE HILL, HOLLIDAY 


B..:.. Mayor Kevin H. White’s favorite advertising agency, Hill, 
Holliday, Connors and Cosmopulos, is at it again: the Newbury Street 
firm is producing a $200,000 promotional campaign for the city fo- 
cused on the snappy theme, “Nobody Does It Like You, Boston.”’ As 
far as City Hall no-bid ad contracts go, nobody does it like Hill, Holli- 
day: the firm has produced several major accounts for the White ad- 
ministration since 1972; not coincidentally, it has also handled the 
mayor’s last two re-election campaigns, in 1971 and ‘75. 

In the midst of all the attention given to the latest promotional drive, 
the City Hall rumor mill has been reporting that Hill, Holliday was 
deeply involved — sub rosa — in still another lucrative city advertising 
drive, the big push last fall for the tax-classification amendment. Offi- 
cially, that $425,000 contract was handled by Ray Welch Associates, a 
small Boston agency, but Welch is the first to admit he had many help- 
ers. ‘‘There is no way a-three-man shop can handle an account this 
large without bringing in free-lancers,’’ Welch said, adding that at least 
one “free-lancer’”’ who was paid for his work is employed by Hill, Hol- 
liday. When pressed for a complete disclosure of those he employed on 
the account, Welch balked. “It would be a gross violation of profes- 
sional ethics to reveal privileged sources such as agency moonlighters, 
whose jobs would be at Stake if it got out they were making a buck on 
the side,”’ he said. 

But while the full extent of assistance from Hill, Holliday people on 
the account remains unclear, there can be no doubt that the head of the 
firm, Jack Connors, played a major role. Said one aide to the mayor: 
“Connors was very actively involved as a behind-the-scenes consul- 
tant. He did it absolutely gratis, as far as I know, in his role as a friend 
and adviser to the mayor.” 

Connors himself concurs in this assessment, including the price tag 
attached to his help. Why, we asked, was he so generous with his ad- 
vice? “I guess,”’ replied Connors, “it has something to do with the re- 
lationship we have with the mayor and the friendship I feel toward 
him.” — Tom Sheehan 


DERAILED 


ik early scent of spring in the air last week may well have turned 
Bostonians’ thoughts to summer vacations — and, inevitably, to the 
beaches of Cape Cod. But recent reports of potential gasoline short- 
ages this summer — and the rationing and/or Sunday closings of ser- 
vice stations that could result — suggest that*heading down the Cape 
for the weekend might not be that easy this year. It’s ironic, then, that 
at the same time the Carter administration has issued warnings about 
the summer gas supply, it has tentatively decided to scrap plans that 
would have provided some of those bound for the Cape with an alter- 
native to driving. 

This decision was part of the proposed Amtrak passenger-service 
plan announced last month by US Transportation Secretary Brock Ad- 
ams. The plan failed to include a Se ee officials, notably 
Cong. Gerry Studds; for? ain service to Hyannis 
from New York, via Providence. The return of Cape trains, which 
served both Boston.and New York as recently as 1959, was the subject 
of serious discussion last summer between state and federal officials. 
The state had appropriated $5 million for track renovation to restore 
the New York-Hyannis route this year, and had begun to study plans 
to revamp tracks between Boston and the Cape before 1981. 

Apparently the potential benefits of such train service — ranging 
from the easing of traffic congestion on Route 3 to fuel conservation — 
did not matter as much in Washington as did budget-cutting at deficit- 
plagued Amtrak. 

Studds (whose district includes the Cape and Islands) feels that 
dropping the Cape rail proposal is short-sighted. ‘We see a lot of bene- 
fits to the routes, especially during the gas shortage,”’ says Studds aide 
Peter Fleischer. Studds, says Fleischer, will attempt to prod Congress 
into action to override the Amtrak decision, which would otherwise 
take effect in 90 days. 

Studds will also try to persuade Amtrak to change its mind, and may 
offer a sweetener: a state subsidy to cover up to half the cost of the 
Cape rail route. Among those who support that idea is Lt. Gov. 
Thomas O'Neill 3rd, whose father — in addition to occupying the 
House Speaker's office — has a summer residence in Harwichport. 

— Howard Husock 





nV: archi eet dac whe, gave us: the message oa the 
‘medium, came to Boston recently with more controversial commu- 


~ thing; ‘including the right and left hemispheres of the brain, réck.’n 
‘roll, ‘committees and the progress of the human race: 
:‘We are the primitives of an unknown culture,” he told an audi- 
ence of about 250 at the Berklee Performance Genter. At the speed 
of light, we return to the condition: of primifivé man as a lookout, a 
hunter and a spy... . Espionage is the biggest activity of man to- 
day.” 
An educational-group called Interface, which concerns itself with 
health and healing, had asked McLuhan to talk about the effects of 
electronic media on human consciousness. He seemed less than op- 
timistic. : ae set 
"DE don’t koow-tt human life. is possible at the speed of light e said 
the 73-year-old directot of the Center for { 
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Renee Loth 


Secretary Locke: banking on “creative flexibility” 


TUNNEL VISION 


 — within Gov. Edward J. King’s administration for a third 
Harbor tunnel is growing, but the plan disturbs many who have long 
held that federal funds earmarked for the tunnel should be transferred 
to mass-transit budgets. 

The House chairman of the legislative Transportation Committee, 
Louis Nickinello (D-Natick), has introduced a bill that calls for the 
construction of a third Harbor crossing. Another bill, sponsored by 
Rep. Belden Bly (R-Saugus), would allow the Massachusetts Port Au- 
thority to build the tunnel and name it — you guessed it — the Edward 
J. King Tunnel. 

Transportation Secretary Barry Locke said February 11 on the WEEI 
radio show Bay State Forum, ‘‘Let’s face it. Traffic is backing up all 
over the system. We need another tunnel.” 

But not everyone agrees with the new secretary. Mass-ttansit advo- 
cates fear that building the tunnel will exahust $400 million in federal 
funds that could be used to extend the Blue Line to Lynn, a plan that 
would no doubt please Lynn’s Thomas McGee, Speaker of the House. 

McGee reportedly met with King several times immediately follow- 
ing the inauguration to urge the governor to favor the Blue Line exten- 
sion over building the third tunnel, but King insisted his administra- 
tion could pay for both projects. 

When asked exactly how both these plans could be funded by a gov- 
ernor who seems hard-pressed to,deliver on a promised $500 million 
tax cut, Locke replied, “very easily.” Locke said the projects would be 
funded through “creative flexibility of federal dollars.” He would not 
explain how this flexibility will be created. 

One solution is to borrow money from the “gold-plated” Red Line 
extension underway in Cambridge. An MBTA source reports that the 
King administration is examining ways to skim the top off the plush 
Red Line development to finance work on the Blue Line. This would no 
doubt displease US House Speaker ‘‘Tip’’ O’Neill of Cambridge. The 
Speaker and his son, the lieutenant governor, adamantly oppose this 
scheme, according to the source. 

But Locke believes the Red Line won't have to be sacrificed for the 
Blue. ‘‘I’m fully confident that if we proceed with the extension of the 
Blue Line, there would be sufficient federal dollars somewhere down 
the road if we decide to pursue a third Harbor tunnel.” In any case, 
Locke said at a Democratic policy forum February 17 that he does not 
expect the tunnel to become a reality for ‘‘six or eight years.” 

Such a tunnel was last proposed in 1974, during the Sargent admin- 
istration. Then, two designs were submitted by the Boston Transpor- 
tation Planning Review, a special committee appointed by Sargent to 
assess Boston's transportation needs. 

One design called for a limited-access tunnel exiting onto Logan Air- 
port property. The other design had the tunnel exiting into East Bos- 
ton and required taking 70 feet of right-of-way from the neighbor- 
hood. At that time, King, then executive director of Massport, favored 
an all-purpose toll facility surfacing on residential streets. Residents 
opposed to this plan were instrumental in King’s ouster as Massport 
director. 

But Nickinello, who has filed one of King’s pet Massport-reorgani- 
zation bills, said he plans to re-draft his tunnel bill to ‘specify the ex- 
act location of the tunnel exit on airport property, since 40 percent of 


tunnel traffic goes to Logan.” 
— Michael Rezendes and Renee Loth 





weekly reports on: their Favorite progrants. : 
cally stop watching theni,”’ he-said.. cates ona ‘heen off to 
Shakespeare and ‘the poets; turn, them off to TV." . 
Printed language also came in for its share ¢ knocks. The alphi- 
bet, by creating an: “abstract world of meaningless science, gave the 
~ Western World dominance in production and the power of the indi- 
vidual,’ said McLuhan, “’Nowthe Chinese are taking on the-alpha- 
bet.as a means to world power. . . : They're alphabetizing the whole 
damn culture in one of the hugest works of sabotage imaginable.” 

The danger lies in the kind of thinking an alphabet.creates, he 
said. “The Chinese have never experienced individualism in an 
form. The alphabet will release so much aggression and energy net 
they'll become unbelievably difficult to live with.“ 52% 

And then there were his thoughts on newspapers. “The ‘pood 
news is advertising,” said McLuhan. “The real ; news.on the front 
page is bad news ; . : misery stories. But it makes people Feel good 
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FURTHERMORE... 


Freedom of the posse: Of 
Rocky’s death and Dr. Bob's job 


by Fred Shapiro 


N.. YORK —’Oh, no,” said an out- 


of-town friend. ‘“You’re not going to 
write about Rocky, too, are you?” I don’t 
know why I shouldn’t. Every other news- 
paperman and electronic journalist 
around here seems to be obsessed with 
the rather unremarkable circumstances of 
the late vice-president’s death. Such a 
prurient posse pursuing such a paltry 
peccadillo. 

And the Times is leading the pack, giv- 
ing its coverage of the story the kind of 
play it once spurned (to its regret) in its 
reporting of the “‘third-rate burglary” 
that turned out to be Watergate. For a 
while, it was recounting the 911 police 
tapes of the ambulance call made after 
Rocky’s heart attack, and rehashing them 
with such frequency that I wondered if 
the transcript hadn’t been programed into 
the paper’s computer, to be printed out 
daily at the touch of a button. The News 
started out by treating the subject a little 
more responsibly, although last week it 
seems to have remembered that it does, 
after all, have a tabloid tradition to main- 
tain. For no apparent reason, it front- 
paged a picture of Megan Marshak, the 
woman who ministered to Rockefeller in 
his last minutes, and last week it came out 
with this front-page leader: 

Rocky & Megan: 
OFTEN WORKED 
IN HER APT. 

That’s the first time I’ve ever seen 
“‘apt.’’ outside of the classifieds, and there 
it was in 96-point type on page one. And 
the Post, of course, has had its expected 
orgasms. It'll be interesting to see what all 
this lip-smacking smarminess does for 
the circulation of these three papers. 

I’ve never been much of an admirer of 
Nelson Rockefeller’s more public accom- 
plishments. In his four terms as gov- 
ernor, he sold out the city to win popular- 
ity in the suburbs; his vaunted Albany 
mall is an economic and geographical 
horror (how fitting that it now bears his 
name), and his fiscal policies, and in par- 
ticular the ‘‘moral-obligation” bonds 
(dreamed up by John Mitchell, by the 
way* back in the days when he was just a 
bond lawyer with a prominent partner), 
avoided constitutional debt limits then at 


the expense of murderous taxes now. 
Later, as vice-president, he had an undis- 
tinguished career marked primarily by his 
ineffectuality in the Washington cam- 
paign to help New York in its fiscal crisis. 
In private life, he’d been shilling high- 
priced reproductions of his own art col- 
lection, apparently with some success. 
And now, after his death, the tradition is 
being carried on by his leaving for pro- 
bate an estate which seems undervalued 
at $66.5 million, but which should keep.a 
number of assets safe from the grasp of 
the inheritance-tax collectors. 

Nobody seems very interested in talk- 
ing about any of that now, however. 
About the only question the media seem 
concerned with is whether Rockefeller 
happened to die in the arms of a woman 
who was not his wife. His political op- 
ponents are similarly obsessed: several 
days ago I encountered a prominent New 
York environmentalist who'd been fight- 
ing Rockefeller ever since his first term, 
when Rockefeller installed this. nation’s 
only commercial nuclear garbage dump, 
near Buffalo. And all this guy wanted to 
talk about was Rocky’s sex life. I pro- 
fessed a lack of interest in the subject, and 
was thereupon rebuked by a reporter 
friend of mine. ‘‘How about the caver-up 
aspects of this thing?” he asked. 

I reminded my friend that there was 
more than a slight possibility that he 
would depart this earth by the same 
route. “If you do,” I promised him, ‘’and 
I happen to be around, be assured I'll lie 
with a straight face and cover up for you 
with a completely clear conscience.”’ Say- 
ing this may get me drummed out of the 
press corps (whatever that is), but there 


are a few things I happen to believe are 


not any of the public’s business. Like it or 
not, though, I have been forced to learn 
more about Nelson Rockefeller’s sex life 
than I had cared to know, and I suppose 
all this gossip (and that’s all it really is) 
will lead me to remember the fellow as the 
Thane of Cawdor is recalled in Macbeth: 
“Nothing in his life became him like the 
leaving it.” 


* * a 
I he guy I really wanted to write about 


Ken Kobre 





in this column (until I got distracted by 
the Rockefeller furor) was ex-Doctor Bob 
Harris, 40,, a prominent meteorologist 
who has become the center of New 
York’s own home-grown Stephen Gup- 
till case. Dr. Bob (no relation to the canine 
Muppet of the same name, the ‘‘quack 
who’s gone to the dogs’) was enjoying a 
meteoric career until his professed cre- 
dentials were shot down several weeks 
ago by an anonymous tipster. Now that it 
has been found that he did not earn, as 
claimed, an undergraduate degree from 


.the University of Buffalo, a master’s de- 


gree from New York University, or a doc- 
torate in geophysics from Columbia, it 
seems that Harris is doing as well as ever, 
thank you. (That may well illustrate the 
difference between New York and 
Bostor, come to think of it. What's 
Stephen Guptill doing these days, any- 
way?) 

Buttressed by all those unverified cre- 
dentials, Harris wangled a job as a 
weatherman for radio station WOR about 
a decade ago. He did so well in his fore- 
casts there that he was wooed away about 
two ‘years ago by a network station, 
WCBS, and did so well there that his ex- 
pertise was contracted for last July by the 
Times, which gave him an _ unpre- 


cedented byline on its weather summary. 
While he was at it, Dr. Bob also moon- 
lighted as a contract forecaster for the 
Long Island Rail Road to warn of pos- 
sible train-stopping storms, and for the 
major leagues, to forecast weather for the 
World Series. All in all, his income was 
supposed to be around $75,000. 

It turns out that Dr. Bob’s only aca- 
demic qualification for all this was a 
degree from Jamaica High School in 
Queens (where he’s said to have done 
quite well). Upon this disclosure, Harris 
was immediately canned by WCBS, on 
the grounds that he had caused the sta- 
tion to “‘mislead” its listeners, and by the 
Times, whose statement is worth quot- 
ing, at least in part: ‘‘When we agreed last 
July 1 to buy his weather services, we did 
so on his assertion that he was a meteor- 
ologist with a doctorate in geophysics. 
We contracted for such expertise, and 
this was told to our readers at the time 

Now there seems no question that 
Harris’s work was, in the words of a 
Times spokesman, “competent and pro- 
fessional,’’ or that his “expertise” (i.e., 
forecasting) gave him more success than 
most, if not all, of his colleagues. ‘‘We 

Continued on page 26 
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... And now, the 
Peabody question 


What did MBM know about the 
~ facts of life in Bay State politics? 


by Richard Gaines 


QO. May 21, 1972, three days: after 


two top executives of the New York con-— 


sulting firm of McKee, Berger, Man- 
sueto Inc. (MBM) met at the Parker 
House with Albert “Toots” Manzi and 
Worcester businessman William Masiello 
to discuss an alleged demand for money 
‘from the firm, a gala midterm fund-raiser 
for Republican Gov. Francis W. Sargent 
was held at Pleasant Valley Country Club 
in Sutton. : 

It is alléged that two days after the 
fund-raiser, organized by Manzi — the 
Worcester County moneyman for 
Sargent and his Republican predecessor, 
John A. Volpe — MBM, under threats of 
corporate harm from both Manzi and 
Masiello, turned over to them $10,000 in 
cash. The transaction was said to be car- 
ried on the company books as a loan to 
MBM Vice-President Anthony Man- 
sueto, the first prosecution witness of 

,note in the Manzi-Masiello extortion 
trial, which began on February 12 and 
promises to continue well into March. 

For the better part of the trial’s first 
two weeks, Mansueto, the firm’s expert 
salesman and top government operator, 
remained on the witness stand, holding 
firm to his (and MBM’s) story that the 
1972 payment was extracted by the 
defendants under threats that Manzi 
would use his influence within the 
Sargent administration to sabotage 
MBM’s multi-million-dollar contract to 
oversee construction of the UMass- 
Columbia Point campus. 

In a muted Brooklynese that suggests 
his street-smarts background, the silver- 
maned Mansueto seemed to take pleasure 
at splitting linguistic hairs while supply- 
ing precise, articulate (and often flip- 
pant) answers. 

He was, at times, the cynical, big-city 
big businessman who, after making a 


4 


voluntary $10,000 contribution to Manzi 
for Sargent in 1970, sought to ensure that 
the governor knew that MBM had done 
its part ‘for the brownie points” the 
money would bring. 

But at other times; the image he sought 
to project was that of a political novice. 
Though he described a relationship with 
Manzi dating back to the mid-’60s, he 
also testified that when Manzi was 
appointed to the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike Authority, from whom MBM was 
soliciting business, he never considered 
developing the potential for political help 
to his firm. “I can’t say that I even 
thought about it in those terms,’’ he told 
William Bernstein, Masiello’s lawyer. 

Moreover, despite professed friend- 
ships with some of Beacon Hill’s most so- 
phisticated power. brokers, notably 
Masiello and former Senate Ways and 
Means Committee Chairman James A. 
Kelly Jr.,, Mansueto strained to depict 


_himself as a hard-working salesman un- 


interested in a role of power in Mass- 
achusetts politics. 


dx seemingly split personality — 
alternately shrewd and simple — is, in this 
case, as important as it is intriguing, for 
in the erid, Judge Joseph R. Nolan, who 
will decide the outcome of the jury- 
waived Suffolk Superior Court trial, 
must determine not only whether MBM 
actually ‘gave Manzi and Masiello 
$10,000 in 1972, but also whether the 
money was extracted from a relatively 
defenseless firm by threat or given will- 
ingly by hardened operatives versed in 
the rules of the game. 


Which is why the defense is so inter-’ 
_ ested in the role played by former Gov. 


Endicott “Chub” Peabody, the firm’s 


counsel and political mentor from 1969 to 
‘72, when MBM obtained the UMass 
contract and — according to company of- 
ficials and records —. spread at least 
$68,000 across the Massachusetts politi- 
cal landscape. 

sAs MBM’s representative in meetings 
with numerous state officials in this 
period — many of whom he brought into 
government in the first place — Peabody 
played a pivotal role in MBM’s success- 
ful entry into the Massachusetts govern- 
ment-contract market, Indeed, a special 
legislative committee that probed this 
matter throughout last spring concluded 
that “'Peabody’s presertce as an advocate 
for MBM well may have made the dif- 
ference between their getting or losing the 
UMass contract.”’ 

Moreover, the presence or absence of 
Peabody's advice at critical junctures — 
when requests or demands for money 
from Manzi and Masiello were allegedly 
being made in 1970 and 1972 — may well 
influence Judge Nolan’s conclusion about 
the character of these purported events. 

During Sargent’s 1970 gubernatorial 
campaign, for example, Mansueto testi- 
fied that Manzi and Masiello politely but 
firmly asked for a $10,000 contribution. 
Before responding, he said, he sought 
Peabody's advice to determine the ap- 
propriate course of action, because he 
was “‘initially confused.” : 

He claimed that Peabody told him ‘‘the 
only way people running for office can 
get any money is from the people doing 
business with the Commonwealth.” Thus 
assured that the alleged request was con- 
sistent with the prevailing local practice, 
Mansueto said, MBM made a $10,000 
contribution. 

Significantly, as Peabody and Man- 
sueto told the legislature’s investigative 
panel last spring, Peabody did not inform 
Mansueto that corporate contributions 
were illegal in Massachusetts. 


TP cise of even greater significance 
was Mansueto’s apparent naivete regard- 


‘ing such matters; there is reason to be- 


lieve that Mansueto was initiated into the 
world of quid pro quo politics, Mass- 
achusetts-style, as early as 1964. Ironi- 
cally, it was Peabody himself who re- 
ceived Mansueto’s first major contri- 
bution. 

In testifying last week, Mansueto said 
he had met Peabody in 1964 and saw him 
again at a “birthday party for the gover- 
nor.’ What he did not say (he was not 
asked) was that the birthday party was a 
massive fund-raising event on March 15, 


Pedbody’s birthday, that produced ap- 
proximately $292,000 for the governor's 
re-election campaign. 

The event was well-covered by the 


‘Boston press. ‘“The word is out,” re- 


ported the Herald Traveler, ‘‘that all con- 
tractors, consultants and appointees who 
have profited during the Peabody ad- 
ministration have been persistently asked 
to contribute .... Contractors and con- 
sultants and those aspiring to the bench 
or to state office are aware that unless 
they contribute now, they have virtually 
no chance of being considered for 
rewards later.’’ 

Records of top contributors suggest the 
accuracy of this report and reveal a who's 
who of private contractors and busi- 
nesses regulated by or doing business 
with the state. Charles A. Maguire As- 
sociates of Providence gave Peabody 
$2000. Nursing-home magnate Joseph 
Kosow, the Association of Architects and 
Engineers of Boston, and Hub Testing of 
Waltham each contributed $1000. So did 
D. Richard Thissen, president of the 
architectural firm of Desmond and Lord, 
which has prospered under numerous 
political sponsors. And so did Anthony E. 
Mansueto of New York. 

In cross-examination last week, James 
Reardon, Manzi’s attorney, and Bern- 
stein wanted to know whether Man- 
sueto, having allegedly sought Pea- 
body’s advice regarding the Manzi 
request in 1970, went to him again two 
years later, when Manzi allegedly de- 
manded more money, this time under a 
threat of corporate harm. 

Mansueto said Peabody was not con- 
sulted, but could provide no reason why 
not. Last spring, during the legislature’s 
investigation, the same question was put 
to MBM President Gerald McKee Jr. His 
answer was: ‘We did not consult Pea- 
body because we knew he would have ad- 


‘ vised us not to pay the money. It was our 


moral issue.”’ 

Perhaps. Yet the defense would like to 
suggest an alternative explanation: that 
the 1972 negotiations between the defen- 
dants and MBM were no different quali- 
tatively from the request for money in 
1970, and that neither alleged solicita- 
tion was extortionate, but simply an 
assumed and accepted cost of doing busi- 
ness with the state. 

With Peabody anticipated as a defense 
witness in the days to come, it would sur- 
prise no one if Reardon and Bernstein set 
out to convince Judge Nolan that this was 
a lesson MBM did indeed learn from the 


* former governor, though ‘long before 


Mansueto gave him a call in 1970. ® 
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Michael Nelson: organizing against an epidemic 












) Treating the 


plague of torture 


Amnesty International gives _ . 
politics some medical attention 


by Stu Cohen 


Csiscis Solimano is a doctor and one 
of the gentlest human beings I know. In 
his native Chile, he directed nutrition 
programs for the Allende government. 
When that government was overthrown, 
in September, 1973, Solimano was out of 
a job but not, evidently, in too much 
trouble. Months later, however, he was 
arrested, imprisoned and tortured. Nearly 
four years have passed; he is now in a 
new country with a good job and a 
remarkably active life. But Georgio Soli- 
mano still has nightmares about his ex- 
periences in the torture chamber. 

Dr. Michael Nelson of Concord, head 
of Amnesty International’s Medical Co- 
ordinating Group against Torture, is 
looking for people like Georgio Soli- 
mano. The director of mental health at 
Union Hospital in Lynn, he heads a group 
of 10 health professionals who have com- 
mitted themselves to helping the victims 
of torture. 

“We're ready to go,” Nelson says. ‘‘We 
started organizing in August, we worked 
on a protocol (method of examination), 
we decided how we're going to do things. 
It's a long-term commitment. It means 
that you have to be prepared to examine 
victims, you have to be prepared to 
become an expert in the field, you have to 
travel on missions and be prepared to 
give evidence. That's a lot. ... And you 
don’t undertake that sort of thing lightly. 
So it’s not surprising that hundreds of 
people didn’t rush forward. But there is 


the 6pportunity for doctors to offer to 
take on medical care or for a psychiatrist 
to take on one or two victims to help them 
deal with it. There’s an enormous need to 
talk, to ventilate, to cry, to deal with it.” 
He shudders and adds, very softly, ‘‘I 
hope I only have to imagine what it must 
be like.” ~ 

The Amnesty group is prepared to 
bring victims to Boston for free, compre- 
hensive medical and psychiatric’ exam- 
inations, to put them up in the homes of 
Amnesty members while they are here, 
and to pay for any laboratory tests out of 
a special fund established for the pur- 
pose. And the group is setting up other 
centers in different parts of the country. 
‘We're setting up a branch capability on 
the West Coast,’” Nelson told the Phoe- 
nix, ‘because a lot of people have settled 
in California from South America and 
there are a good deal of Spanish-speak- 
ing doctors and psychiatrists who are 
interested in setting up a sister group 
under the umbrella of this particular 
group.” 


Nav readily admits that he has no 


idea how many people “survived to get 
here.” He expects that most of the vic- 
tims seen on the East Coast will be from 
South America, but that that is ‘‘an acci- 
dent of geography.” ““The West Coast 

Continued on page 20 
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‘Torture 


Continued from page 18 

office (of Amnesty) does say that it 
knows of at least 200 to 300, but those are 
guesses.’ 

And if nobody knows how many vic- 
tims reside in the US, that is only part of 
our lack of knowledge about the 
‘‘plague”’ of torture. 

“| don’t think the American public — 
and that includes doctors — knows how 
widespread an epidemic torture is,” 
Nelson says. ‘It ranges from the Philip- 
pines to Iran to South America to North- 
ern Ireland, various African countries, 
Uganda, Ethiopia. You name it; there is a 
whole slew of countries. I don’t think 
they know how widespread it is and how 
serious a problem it is. 

“Thus, part of the work of the coordi- 
nation group is to examine torture vic- 
tims, to determine what the stigmata of 
torture are, both in the short term and 
long term, and collect that data from a 
number of points of view. One is to 
present that data to governments who 
refuse to recognize that there has been 
torture; second is to present data inter- 
nationally; third is the rehabilitation 
aspects, the legal recourse of citizens 
against their own governments. There is 
the issue of trying to help people get 
proper medical care. Amnesty itself is not 
providing medical care — we act as triage 
or facilitator ... to link people up with 
the medical-care system.” 


Nelson cares passionately about such 
matters. At age 46, he has had a remark- 
able career. Trained in both medicine and 
sociology in his native Britain, he worked 
as a ship’s doctor and in various African 
countries before coming to the US (‘for 
one year, I thought’) in 1966. He trained 
at Massachusetts General Hospital and 
became superintendent of Boston State. 
While there, he presided over the “‘de- 
institutionalization’’ of most of the 
patients and set up a non-profit organ- 
ization to help them. He’s also managed 
to get a degree from MIT's Sloan School 
of Management, hold down his job at 
Union Hospital and maintain a rich 
family life. What about his spare time? “I 
read history,”’ he said, gesturing toward 
the heavily laden shelves behind his desk. 


H. humanitarian concerns led him to 


set up a regular Amnesty International 
adoption group. “Then someone put my 
name up for the (national board of Am- 
nesty/USA) and I was elected,”’ he said. 
‘But I was the only doctor on the board, 
and so it came quite naturally that all of 
the medical concerns associated with 
Amnesty would come to me. Then Inge 
and Erik came across and I became very 
interested.” 

He was referring to Inge Genefke and 
Erik Pedersen, Danish physicians who 
became key members of Amnesty’s 
world-wide Campaign Against Torture 
(CAT), begun in the early ‘70s. They set 
up the first medical coordinating group 
and did pioneering research on the effects 


of torture. Working primarily with Greek 
victims (and later with Latin Americans), 
Genefke, Pedersen and a corps of col- 
leagues traveled widely, testified, wrote 
scholarly papers and proselytized for the 
cause. 


1. January, 1978, Genefke and Peder- 
sen addressed medical groups in various 
cities in the US, attempting to help set up 
the kind of group headed by Nelson. An 
article by Alfred Gellhorn in the New 
England Journal of Medicine last August 
helped build support within the medical 
community for Nelson’s organizing 
drive. 

The CAT is one of Amnesty Inter- 
national’s three major programs. The 
first, and oldest, involves “prisoners of 
conscience” around the world and the 
monitoring of and advocacy in the cases of 
political prisoners. The other concerns 
the abolition of the death penalty. 

Amnesty has published a Report on 
Torture (second edition, Duckworth 
Press, 1975). ‘The use of torture has by 
all indications increased over the last few 
years,” it states. And it refers to “the in- 
creasing proportion” of torture that is 
“accounted for by states who use torture 
as a means of governing. Torture in these 
countries plays an integral role in the 
political system itself.” 

The use of torture is strongly con- 
demned in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Indeed, the provisions 
against torture are the only anes that, 
according to the declaration, cannot be 





suspended in times of national 
emergency. : 

According to Nelson, “The campaign 
against torture is ... very much like the 
campaign against slavery throughout a 
large part of the 19th century. It’s a long 
political process, which had to go against 
vested interests, age-old practices — it had 
to change the climate of opinion in the 
world so that slavery became unaccep- 
table. 

“It hasn’t done away with slavery en- 
tirely — there are still slaves in various 
parts of the world — but, in general, 
slavery is a thing of the past. ... So to 
link the idea of torture with the idea of 
slavery as medieval — and these are not 
Amnesty’s words, they are mine, be- 
cause that’s how I see it — is the task. And 
‘it’s a long haul, particularly when you 
have the apocalyptic views of govern- 
ments. When your enemies become 
enemies of the state and because they’re 
enemies of the state they’re less than 
human, they can be destroyed. It’s a lot in 
the form of religious fanaticism.” 

Nelson is right. Stopping torture will 
be a lot like stopping slavery — but even 
harder, because governments could not 
deny the practice of slavery with the same 
hollow assertiveness with which they 
deny the practice of torture. And that is 
part of Amnesty’s program, to confront 
governments with accurate medical and 
scientific data to prove that torture has 
taken place. ‘Torture is usually a brief 
experience, lasting less than two weeks,” 
Nelson said. ‘‘But the effects are brutal, 
long-term and traumatic.” £ 
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1 An Open Letter 
| From Peter Wolf and the J. Geils Band 
Re: The Strike to Save WBCN-FM 








THE J.GEIS BAND 


i i & A [esearch and Development 
405 Park Avenve 
New York City, 10022 


February 24, 1979 
Mr. Michael Wiener 
Hemisphere Broadcasting Corporation 
5005 Prudential Tower 
Boston, Massachusetts 02199 


Dear Sir: 
As the representative and spokesperson for the J. 
Geils Band, this letter is to inform you that we 
support the strike of the WBCN staff members. 
Furthermore, we insist that any and all WBCN 
station endorsements made by members of our band 
be immediately removed from the airwaves until 
negotiations are completed. It should also be stated 
that we will not participate in any promotional 
activities on behalf of the station until that time. 
Personally, as a former WBCN disc jockey, and 
now as a listener, it saddens me that such 
estrangement between management and staff has 
occurred at a time when I feel the station was 
sounding better than ever. . 





With hope for the future, 


— file Wf 


Peter Wolf 


P.S. The only scabs I dig are the ones on my elbow. 
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Jacksonville station, and sound- 
ed it. (Though not quite 
as much as did Bob Gallow, an 
out-of-work dj formerly em- 
ployed by KWST in Los An- 
geles, who probably was re- 
cruited for his strikebreaking 


chores by Charlie Kendall, who 
was formerly employed as 
KWST’s music director and 
morning “‘drive-time” personal- 
ity. ‘‘The weather?’’ Gallow 
quipped one morning, ‘Well, it 
could be worse. It could be New- 
ark.’’) 

And Wiener, sitting in the of- 
fices of his all but deserted radio 
station atop the Pru Monday af- 
ternoon, seemed unrepentant 


‘We're prepared to provide good 
public service and good music,” 
he said, ‘‘but how many people do 
you need to put on a show? Do 
you need an engineer and two as- 


sistant engineers? If that’s the - 


case, why does WCOZ have 
higher ratings? The services to 
the public are not going to be cut 
because you cut people. We’re 
prepared to run the station. We’re 
not prepared to go off the air.” 
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Enrico Rava (born Italy), trumpet. Played 
with Gato Barbieri, Steve Lacy. Two other 
records for ECM. “... Rava shows his 
daring by working unusual twists on his 
melodies rather than by sacrificing a 
warm, intimate sound.” (Boston Phoenix). 
Roswell Rudd (born Connecticut), 
tromoone: Work with Barbieri, Lacy, Don 
Cherry, Carla Bley, Charlie Haden’s 
Liberation Music Orchestra. J. F. Jenny- 
Clark (born France), bass. Aldo Romano 
(born Italy), drums. ECM-1-1122 


Terje Rypdal (born Norway), guitar. Work 
with Ja:: Garbarek, his own group, 
Odyssey. Six records on ECM, most 
recent After the Rain and Waves. 
Miroslav Vitous (born Czechoslovakia), 
bass, electric piano. Co-founder of 
Weather Report. Work with Miles Davis, 
Chick Corea. Jack DeJohnette (born 
Chicago), drums. Member of AACM, work 
with Charles Lioyd, Getz, Evans, 
Hubbard, and, for the last three years, his 
own group, Directions (John Abercrombie, 
Eddie Gomez, Lester Bowie). ECM-1-1125 


John Taylor, piano, organ. Currently 
performs with Jan Garbarek’s band, 
played with Mike Gibbs, John Surman. 
Norma Winstone, vocais. Melody Maker 
poll winner. Work with Gibbs, John 
Dankworth, Don Cherry. Kenny Wheeler, 
trumpet. Two previous ECM LPs, Gnu 
High (German Grammy winner) and Deer 
Wan. Chamber jazz withjelements of 
minimalism and early English 

liturgical music. On their first album, 
Azimuth: “... behind its flowing beauty lies 
a spirit of enquiry which will surely lead 
further.” (Melody Maker) ECM-1-1130 


Barre Phillips (born U.S.), bass. 
Classically-trained, performed wij 
Bernstein (N.Y. Philharmonic): ° 
with Shepp, George Russell, The Trio 
(with John Surman and Stu Martin). Two 
other ECM recordings. On 
Mountainscapes: “A starting point for the 
shape of jazz to come.” (Melody Maker) 
Terje Rypdal (born Norway), guitar, 
organ. Dieter Feichtner (born Germany), 
synthesizer. Trilok Gurtu (born India), 
tabla, percussion. ECM-1-1123 


Gary Peacock, bass (Jan Garbarek, 
saxophone, on two selections). Legendary 
trios with Bill Evans and Paul Bley, work 
with Miles Davis, Albert Ayler. Previous 
record for ECM: Tales of Another with 
Keith Jarrett, Jack DeJohnette. (“The 
music is dynamic, reflective and inventive 
throughout...”) (Cash Box) ECM-1-1119 


Dave Friedman, vibes, marimba. David 
Samuels, vibes, marimba. Harvie 
Swartz, bass. Michael di Pasqua, drums. 
“The group is completely innovative. 
There is no precedent for it in jazz...At 
their best they develop and project a 
feeling of intensity that held the room ina 
pin-drop silence...” (John Wilson, New 
York Times). Voted second most promising 
new jazz group (High Fidelity critic’s poll, 
Jan. '79). ECM-1-1146 


Could Wiener, so smug and 
secure in the face of inevitable 
retribution for his actions, know 
something the rest of us don’t? 
Possibly. 

For one thing, Wiener has time 
on his side. The station may well 
be losing listeners as the strike 
drags on, but luckily it finds it- 
self in between those all-impor- 
tant Arbitron rating periods right 
now. (The next one won’t start 
until early April.) Wiener, then, 
has a fair amount of time to 
straighten out the currently 
screwed-up sound of the station. 
If he fails, and the ratings drop 
again, WBCN simply will find it- 
self roughly where it was when 
Wiener agreed to buy it last May. 
That was, Arbitron aficionados 
will recall, after WBCN had re- 
bounded somewhat from the 
drubbing it had taken at the 
hands of its FM clone, ‘COZ, the 
previous summer, but before the 
dramatic ‘BCN rejuvenation ex- 
perienced in last fall’s ratings. 
(‘And the terrible thing,’ adds 
Laquidara, “is that Wiener will 
get great numbers in the next rat- 
ings book, which will be out in a 
couple weeks (and reports on 
winter listening habits), thanks to 
people like Bieber and Oedipus, 
who he’s fired.’’) 

In the meantime, the United 
Electrical Workers have com- 
plained to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board that Wiener is re- 
fusing to recognize the station's 


* union or to bargain in good faith 


with his workers, and it’s hard to 
see how the NLRB could do any- 
thing but agree. Again, however, 
time may be on Wiener’s side. 

“The laws are not in favor. of 
the worker,”’ argues Mamber. ‘‘It 
could be as long as two or three 
years before a complaint to the 
NLRB or the FCC is resolved. 
Look at J.P. Stevens. How many 
times have they broken the law? 
Yet it took five years through the 
NLRB process before the union 
could even get it into court, and 
no one’s in jail yet, The laws are 
there,. but there’s not enough 
punishment. 

“If we win,” he continued, “all 
we'll win is retroactive pay, and 
even the amount of back pay 
awarded will be reduced by what- 
ever amounts the members have 
earned in the meantime. With in- 
flation, they'll end up getting next 


to nothing. Sq even if we get the 
pa ede at WBCN. who 
will be left there for us to repre- 
sent?” Mamber’s fear, obvi- 
ously, is that his union could 
eventually win all the battles and 
still end up losing the war. 
“We've discussed all that,’’ re- 
sponded Sue Sprecher, a reporter 
on ‘BCN’s Boston Sunday Re- 
view and the union’s shop stew- 
ard. “We've agreed not to accept 
offers from other stations. If they 
want us now, they'll want us 
later. We can always find other 















jobs, but we can’t find another 
place to work like WBCN, where 
there’s a group of people who are 
really excited about working to- 
gether. That's a much stronger 
motive than just wanting to get a 


job back.” 


Tie striking union members, 


of course, have been stressing un- 
ity. And Wiener has responded 
with direct attacks against their 
union. “It has been claimed by 
the United Electrical Workers 
Union, which had a contract with 
the previous ownership, that 
Hemisphere Broadcasting re- 
fuses to recognize them as the 
representative of the employ- 
ees,’ Wiener said in a statement 
aired on WBCN on Tuesday eéve- 
ning. “It is our opinion that the 
prior union is not a democratic 
organization that represents cur- 
rent employees and those we in- 
tend to hire in the near future.”’ 

Later that-same evening, ‘BCN 
broadcast a rebuttal read by Matt 
Siegel, one of the striking an- 
nouncers, decrying the station's 
new management for maligning 
the union. ‘‘Our union was demo- 
cratically chosen by our staff,’’ he 
said, “and our decision to strike 
democratically decided by secret 
ballot by the staff itself.’’ He 
claimed the union had ‘‘the 
unanimous support of all WBCN 
employees.” 

It is true, however, that just a 
month ago the entire ‘BCN sales 
staff wrote a letter asking to be let 
out of the union. In the interestof 
solidarity and all, the salesman 
who had written that letter, 
George Gowen (who, ironically, 
was one of those fired by 
Wiener), drafted a statement last 
week claiming that the sales 
staff’s request to leave the union 
(later withdrawn) was made ‘‘be- 
cause we mistakenly believed we 
would be demonstrating our loy- 
alty to our sales manager and that 
this act would ingratiate us with 
the new management.” In truth, 
howeyer, it was dissatisfaction 
with the way they were treated in 
the last round of contract nego- 
tiations that moved said mem- 
bers of the sales staff to try to get 
out of the union. Additionally, 
some of the recently recruited on- 
air personalities, with fat con- 
tracts bestowed upon them, have 
not exhibited a tremendous de- 
gree of loyalty to the United Elec- 
trical Workers. 

But there’s one obvious irony 
in all this. If, as it seems, there 
was dissension within the ranks a 
month ago, Michael Wiener has 
certainly taken care of that. By 
firing half the staff and trying to 
lock out the union, Wiener has re- 
stored to that union the degree of 
strength and unity that existed 
back in April of 1971, when 
Danny Schechter organized the 
station’s staff in response to the 
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On ECM Records and Tapes. éL 1 
Manufactured and distributed by Danny Schechter: ‘The union was organized 





to avoid further such hassles.” 








unexplained firing of Laquidara 
by Arnie Ginsberg, then WBCN’s 
general manager. 

“At the time, I was program di- 
rector,” Laquidara recalls, ‘‘and I 
was giving Ginsberg a lot of 
hassles about commercial jingles 
and so forth. Also, the station’s 
editorial policy — Danny’s pol- 
icy, really — was anti-war and 
very political, and Ginsberg told 
me he wanted that stopped. ‘If 
America did get out of Vietnam,’ 
he told me, ‘there would be a 
bloodbath.’ ’’ 

On April Fool’s Day of that 
year, Laquidara was fired. The 
staff threatened to walk out, and 
24 hours later he was hired again. 

“The union was organized to 
avoid further such hassles,” says 
Schechter. ‘We could have joined 
AFTRA (the American Federation 
of Television and Radio Art- 


ists), but we chose the United - 


Electrical Workers because it’s a 
progressive union that repre- 
sents everyone at the station, not 
just the air talent. In fact, in the 
first contract negotiated at 
WBCN, the announcers didn’t 
take a full wage so that the front- 
office staff could get one.’’ The 
union contract at WBCN was also 
one of the first anywhere to stipu- 
late that staffers could not be 
fired for their political beliefs or 
sexual preferences, and it re- 
quired that a joint committee of 
management people and union 
members meet periodically to dis- 
cuss any proposed format 
changes or new directions for the 
station — a concept, Schechter 
says, that was considered “revo- 
lutionary’’ at the time. (Indeed, 
WBCN’s first contract so im- 
pressed the workers at other 
“new left’’ institutions at the time 
that Cambridge’s WCAS, radio 
stations in Hartford and New 
Bedford, and the Orson Welles 
Cinema also ended up affiliating 
with the United Electrical Work- 
ers. A similar unionizing attempt 
here at the Phoenix was unsuc- 
cessful.) 

All of that, though, probably 
doesn’t mean too much to 
Michael Wiener, who has been 
wondering aloud this past week 
why in the world radio person- 
alities would want to be in the 
same union with secretaries and 
accountants. 

“We wanted a union that we 
could run,’ said Laquidara. 
“AFTRA people get paid more, 
but their union is run by outside 
people. Also, our union has pro- 
visions under which non-produc- 
tive people can be fired.” Ironi- 
cally, that provision has been 
cited as one of the weaknesses of 
the WBCN contract. Yet Wiener 
could easily have avoided all the 
difficulties of the past week by 
accepting the terms of the exist- 
ing WBCN contract: he would 
still have been able to trim the 
staff. 

Instead, the entire staff is on 

strike today, and has been busily 


applying financial pressure on | 


Wiener by urging advertisers to 
boycott the station for the dura- 
tion of the strike. A lot of adver- 
tisers have done so and, while the 
union’s claim that as much as 90 
percent of the station’s advertis- 


ing has been pulled cannot be ' 


verified, WBCN sales manager 
Tim Montgomery did concede 
that the advertising boycott “has 
been somewhat effective.’’ Which 
probably- means that it’s been 
very effective. ‘“There certainly 
have been people who have sus- 
pended their advertising,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘but in all cases they’ve said, 
‘We hate to do this.’ ” 
Management, meanwhile, has 
been fighting back by offering 
fired staffers their old jobs if they 
agree to cross the picket line and 
come back to work. And in at 
least two cases, staffers who were 
not fired have been told that they 
will be unless they report to work 
immediately. Michael Hunter 
(from San Jose’s KOME) and Jim 
Dunlop (program director of 
Wiener’s WIVY, in Jacksonville) 
were in Boston trying to recruit 
more replacements for the strik- 
ers, and Charlie Kendall had re- 


portedly told job applicants that 
he expected all of the strikers 
eventually to be fired. 

By week’s end, though, Wiener 
finally agreed at least to sit down 
and talk to the union this 
Wednesday, and the union mem- 
bers were arranging benefits to 
raise money for their strike fund. 
The attractions are to include 
noon-time showings of — what 
else? — the movie FM on March 3 
and 4 at the Orson Welles, and a 
March 4 benefit concert at the 
Orpheum, featuring the James 
Montgomery Band, the Fools, and 
Sass. The strikers, in short, have 
been having a, great time. “This 
strike has confirmed that there is, 
indeed, still a spirit of together- 
ness at the station,’’ said one. Or 
on the picket line at least. ‘“The 
best thing Wiener could do right 
now is settle with the union and 
harness all this energy toward im- 
proving the station,” said David 
Bieber, ever the promotion man. 

Why should we. care all that 
much if this thing gets settled? 
It’s true that the early “Down 
with Ugly Radio” days of WBCN 
— with its “Cat and Dog Re- 
ports,” ‘’Traveler’s Friend’ fea- 
tures, staff-written commercials 
and the constant barrage of 
stoned monologues and leftist 
wisecracks — are long gone, gone 
the way of the Velvet Under- 
ground and the Fugs, one sup- 
poses. Still, there really is, or was, 
life and excitement remaining at 








the station, in the innovative Bos- 
ton Sunday Review offerings and 
the off-the-wall Duane Glass- 
cock foolishness. (Both of which, 
by the way, were produced by en- 
gineer Mark Gordon, one of those 
summarily fired by Wiener.) The 
spirit remaining at the station, in 
other words, is the product of the 
staff, not the management, and 
it’s worth saving. 

And then, of course, there’s the 
‘BCN tradition. “I remember viv- 
idly what it was like when WBCN 





changed over to rock ‘n’ roll,”’ ree 
called one long-time listener who 
was a Brandeis student at the 
time. “It was a warm day in 
March, 11 years ago, March 15. 
Everyone knew that that evening 
this new station was going to start 
playing the music everyone at 
Brandeis was already listening to. 
And lo and behold, at the proper 
moment, after a fair amount of 
dead silence, this voice came on 
and said, professionally and 
youthfully, ‘This is WBCN, Bos- 





ton,’ and then Cream started do- 


ing ‘I Feel Free.’ It was ‘sensa- 
tional. The entire campus turned 
up their radios, and you could 
hear Cream down every hall and 
out every window, pulsing 
through the spring air. It was a 
freeing moment in an otherwise 
oppressive year. And we knew it 
was the start of something. We'd 
even taken over the airwaves.” 
That’s why we should care 
about the WBCN staff getting its 
union — and ifs airwaves — back. 
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MIT 


Continued from page 10 

grams in the country. Beginning in 1961, with the hiring 
of political-science professor William W. Kaufman, MIT 
began building a strong program, run out of the Center 
for International Studies in Kendall Square. Professors 
Jack Ruina and George .Rathjens, who run the program, 


are currently submitting an application for $1 million in — 


Ford money to keep them going for the next five years. 

Seven faculty members are directly involved in teach- 
ing and some 15 to 20 students at different stages of their 
MIT careers are currently associated with the program, 
according to Amy Leiss, assistant director of the Center 
for International Studies. 

“We have an impressive list of graduates,’ she said, 
citing Clark Abt of Cambridge’s Abt’ Associates, Ann 
Cahn of the government’s Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency (ACDA), Herbert Scovill (also of ACDA), 
and Fred Kaplan, now a congressional staffer. She also 
said that other graduates have gone on to work for the 
Air Force, the Rand Corporation, the Naval War College, 
West ‘Point, the UN Secretariat, other government 
agencies and the Ford Foundation itself. 

A year ago, Ford announced a competition among 
arms-control-research centers for long-term funding, 
with a $1 million limit on each »grant application. A 
unified proposal covering both PDPAC and the PSTIS 
was drafted and submitted. According to Leiss, the total 
asked for exceeded Ford's limit, and the foundation in- 
dicated that it would make no exception for MIT. 

“That forced us to choose,”’ she said. The decision in- 
volved dropping Feld and Tsipis’s request for some 
$120,000 to run their program for one year: Feld was in- 
formed by phone that his program would have to fend 
for itself. PSTIS has continued to do highly respected re- 
search and to publicize its reports, but without yearly 
funding, Feld and Tsipis have had to seek out funds for 
each individual study, at about $50,000 a shot. “It makes 
it much more difficult,’ Tsipis said. “I spend a lot of time 


chasing money and I wish I didn’t have to.’ Feld ex- 
pressed similar sentiments. Both Tsipis and Feld, how- 
ever, see nothing sinister in their being dropped from the 
Ford grant proposal. ‘Ours was the last one (piece of the 
proposal) in, and it was not unnatural that it be the first 
one out,” Feld said. 

But other participants in the weapons research vs. 
arms control/disarmament debate see evidence of sup- 
pression in the funding decision. “MIT is still heavily 
tied in to the military-industrial complex,” said biology 
professor Jon King. ‘‘They do not want to have too 
strong an anti-weapons presence on campus. So Tsipis 
and Feld, (who make their arguments) in powerful ar- 
ticles which get published in Scientific American and 
journals that have a wide readership — they cut those 
guys off from the Ford Foundation funding.” It should 
be pointed out that a majority of PSTIS’s funds still come 
from the Ford Foundation, and that PDPAC’s program 
in arms control will presumably continue. But since the 
foundation will be funding PSTIS one report at a time, 
the Ford people will have much more control over which 
research projects Feld and Tsipis take on. 

Jon King is part of a committee that has organized a 
seminar in ‘“Technology and Culture,”” which has in- 
cluded discussions of the arms race and the need for dis- 
armament. It is one of the forums in which the current 
debate at the Institute has been carried out. “In the coun- 
try as a whole, in the scientific community,” King pointed 
out, ‘the whole anti-war and disarmament, or ‘end the 
arms race,/ movement has been very, very quiet — la- 
tent, hardly anything happening. For example, at the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
meeting in Houston, in January, there wasn’t a single one 
of 158 sessions on science and public policy — there 
wasn’t a single session on disarmament .... 

“But there’s beginning to be, once again,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘a bunch of people who have gotten together 
informally and kind of agreed that the time has come 

. .It turns out that MIT is the center of the still-alive 
‘end the arms race’ people, and their work has to be en- 
couraged and supported.” 


King, a distinguished biologist and a major partici- 
pant in the current debates in that field, has strong views 
(which are shared by other observers at MIT):.I’m not a 
physicist, I’m not an expert in the arms race, but I can see 
that it is desperately important that here at MIT — with 
all its engineers and physicists And biologists — ‘it's 
desperately important to do this kind of thing: ».:.‘. I’m 
all involved in the problems of genetic engineering and 
recombinant-DNA research, but it seemed to me that 
that was dwarfed by. the need to raise these isspes. If we 
find that these things get suppressed here at MIT, what a 
disaster that is. It’s so much more important than what 
I’m involved in as a scientist.” 

* a * 


= and Feld feel their work at PSTIS has been sup- 
ported at the highest levels of the administration. ‘Jerry 
(Wiesner) is still as interested in arms control as ever,” 
Tsipis said. ‘Jerry is as good as ever when it comes to 
this.” But that is a political judgment by a professor who 
admits to being ‘‘politically naive.’ 

Wiesner is ‘as good as ever” in his personal positions 
on the arms race. He is a major sponsor of the Union of 
Concerned Scientists’ ‘Declaration on the Nuclear Arms 
Race,” drafted in December, 1977. Wiesner made his 
reputation as a public-policy adviser during the late ‘60s, 
when he opposed the anti-ballistic missile system. And 
there is no reason to think that the president of MIT has 
changed his personal position over the years. 

But over those same years, he has become the head of 
one of the most powerful universities in the US, one. 
which is heavily indebted to the DOD for its. past and 
continuing support. Thus, while Wiesner is free to con- 
tinue taking strong public positions against the-arms 
race, he is not free to move MIT from programs in arms 
control to a strong emphasis on disarmament. To do so 
would be to risk offending the dispensers of the money 
that keeps MIT running. And these days, no academic 
administrator is eager to bite the hand that feeds his 
university. s 
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Zen practice in a thoroughly Westem 


so entertainingly that it is hard to put 
‘the book down.’—John Blofeld 

Zen, writes Philip Kapleau, is 
“a long uphill route.” Yet it is infinitely 
adaptable to the needs and cultural 
ae of twentieth century America. 
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“This companion volume to The Three 
Pillars of Zen, while ‘every bit as intrigu- 
ing, strikes new ground by presenting 


milieu. Weighty matters are dealt with 


on his experiences and feach- 


Europe, Roshi Kapleau answers such 
questions as: “Is-there a special Zen. 
diet?” “Why do Zen masters answer in a =- 
snotty tone?” “Are you eh 

. “Is biofeedback electric Zen?”."Cand 
practice Zen and be a good Jew oF 
Catholic?” 

“As Kapleau fields these ane a 
other questions, the reader gets a pic- 
ture of Zen’s inner dialectic” says 
Publishers Weekly. Zen: Dawn IN THE Ws: 
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Crane 


Continued from page 5 
opened the conversation by saying, “I’m 
sure you know why I'm here.” 

“Not really,” Greenbaum said he re- 
plied. 

Crane wasted no time enlightening the 
selectman. ‘He told me he was a friend of 
the petitioner (Lombardo),’’ Greenbaum 
said. ‘He asked me if I could see my way 
clear to do something for his friend.” 
Greenbaum said Crane told him that he 
had not made a special trip to Swamp- 
scott to lobby for a favorable vote, that he 
“was coming up this way today any- 
way.” 


2 


* same day, Crane called the third 


selectman, Michael Martin (who is also 
an assistant district attorney in Suffolk 
County), on behalf of Lombardo. 

“It was an unexpected move by Mr. 
Crane,”” Martin told the Phoenix. ‘He 
told me that John Lombardo was a good 
friend of his. He said he wanted me to 
know that. He asked ‘if I could see fit to 
change thy vote. My answer was in the 
negative.’’ And indeed, hours later, when 
the vote was taken, Martin’s was the on- 
ly voice objecting to Lombardo’s pro- 
posal. 

Crane was quoted in the Lynn Item as 
saying what he did he’d “do for any per- 
son.” But it seems there is a happy coin- 
cidence between Crane’s altruism and the 
interest of his friend, Tarlow. 


Tarlow, a one-time Swampscott resi- 
dent, became a political power in the 
administration of former Gov. Endicott 
“Chub” Peabody, in 1963-'64. At the end 
of his term, over strong bar- association 
objections, Peabody nominated Tarlow to 
be a probate judge, perhaps in thanks for 
the more than $1 million Tarlow helped 
raise for the governor and other Demo- 
crats, including Crane. 


W..:. he was a judge, Tarlow 


moved to establish a banking empire. The 
lead bank of the group of a half-dozen or 
so in which Tarlow had direct or indirect 
interest was Capitol, which was char- 
tered in 1966. The day it opened, Crane 
ordered $300,000 in state revenues de- 
posited in the bank. At one point in 1971, 
Crane had more than $7 million on 
deposit at Capitol — much of it earning 
less interest than a private citizen could 
get for a $50 deposit. 

Other banks. associated with Tarlow 
also received significant state deposits. 
For example, Community Cooperative 
Bank of Medford (which was Tarlow’s 
first bank and is much smaller than 
Capitol) held $80,000 in state deposits, 
the maximum allowed a cooperative 
bank, for extended periods. 

Tarlow’s secretary at Capitol said he 
was out of the country and could not be 
reached for a discussion of Crane’s activi- 
ties in Swampscott. Efforts to reach Lom- 
bardo at the Black Wills were unsuccess- 
ful. Calls to Crane’s State House office 
were not returned. e 


Furthermore 


Continued from page 14 
have quite a high opinion of Dr. Bob,” 
said Harold Gibson, meteorologist. in 
charge of the National Weather Service 
bureau here, and a WCBS official con- 
firmed that ‘‘he is a damn good weather- 
man. and told a good weather forecast.” 
Apparently none of that matters, how- 
ever, and now in the interest of giving 
listeners and readers more accurate in- 
formation about their weathermen, 
WCBS and the Times have decided to 
give them less accurate information about 
the weather. (The Times, I note with 
some satisfaction, has already admitted to 
mixing up precipitation figures and 
transposing weather maps in an edition 
last week.) 


~ 
A. for Dr. Bob, he has recovered his 


usual unctuous good nature after what 
must have been a rather depressing week 
or two (a television interviewer caught 
him weeping about his so-called 
“shame’’), and is now giving his fore- 
casts on another, even more popular sta- 
tion, WNEW, which bills him, logically 
enough, as “just plain Bob.” I caught him 
there the other morning, and he was 
chirruping away in his usual manner 
about ‘puffy cumulus clouds scooting 
across broad bands of sunshine.”’ He’s al- 
so going to be keeping his jobs with the 
railroad and, at least till the next World 
Series, with the major leagues. 


In the meantime, as a sort of .Spin- -of f 
of, this affair, Dr. Frank Field, the WNBC 
meteorologist, is embroiled in a scrap of 
his own with the Post, which professed 
astonishment when it learned that his 
doctorate was not in meteorology but in 
optometry. Apparently the Post is the last 
to know this — Field has never made any 
bones about it. But since he has worked 
as a meteorologist for the US Weather 
Bureau, taught the subject to Air Force 
classes and is, in fact, certified by the 
American Board of Meteorology, he is su- 
ing the Post for this headline: ‘Dr. 
Frank: Not a Meteorologist.’’ Among the 
other points that Field sputtered out in 
his defense is that the Weather Bureau's 
Harold Gibson doesn’t have a degree in 
meteorology, either. 

It seems to me there is a valid question 
of fraud here, but I’m not sure it’s being 
addressed by the right people. Maybe 
somebody on the accreditation boards 
ought to raise the question with our local 
universities of why people who don’t 
have their degrees do so much better in 
this line of work than all those poor fel- 
lows who paid the tuition and did the 
academic work. 

Anyway, if a graduate. degree is to be 
the sole criterion for professional rec- 
ognition, it leads me to wonder how many 
people on the Post staff (and particularly 
the guy who wrote the Dr. Frank head- 
line) can call themselves journalists. Me, I 
go along with Dylan’s statement (which 
may be familiar to some in another con- 
text) that you don’t have to be a weather- 
man to know which way the wind blows. 
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’ This long-awaited new album spotlights a whole new 
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= Se brilliant musicianship and innovative procuction make 
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Butch Hobson: two years, 108 days down ... 





by George Kimball 


D. you know that Carlton 


Fisk and George Scott are the 
same height and weight? Or that 
Mike Easler is married to Cliff 
Johnson’s sister? 

With last week’s appearance of 
the trivia buff’s handbook, the 
1979 Red Sox Media Guide, it is a 
cinch that spring training cannot 
be far off. This year’s edition, as- 
sembled by the Sox’ newly named 
publicity director, Dick Bresciani 
(Bill Crowley has been elevated to 

“Vice-President and Director of 
Public Relations’), contains its 
usual wealth of information, data 
and_ personal sidelights on Red 
Sox players and coaches. 

This year’s 39-man_ spring- 
training roster, for instance, in- 





SPORTING EYE 
The first stats of 
another spring 


When a young fan’s fancy 
turns to facts and figures 


cludes only seven players who 
saw action in the 1975 World 
Series: Rick Burleson, Dick 
Drago, Dwight Evans, Fisk, Fred 
Lynn, Bob Montgomery and Carl 
Yastrzemski. 

In keeping with the times, a 
player’s length of major-league 
service now appears alongside his 
record. (Butch Hobson, for in- 
stance, has two years, 108 days 
toward his pension.) Players’ 
salaries and the names of their 
agents are not yet recorded, how- 
ever. 

In the ‘“American League Pub- 
lic Relations Directory” it is also 
revealed that the Red Sox list 
twice as many PR people (Crow- 
ley, Bresciani, Jim Healey and 
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PR man Tommy Harper. 
in the old days 


Tommy Harper) as the closest 
teams — the Indians, Tigers, 
Yankees and Blue Jays, all with 
two apiece. 

So maybe you've read before 
that Fisk and Scott are both 6- 
foot-2 and weigh 220. Did you 
know that in becoming the sixth 
Red Sox player to be named MVP 
(the others: Lynn, Yastrzemski, 
Jackie Jensen, Ted Williams — 
twice — and Jimmie Foxx), Jim 
Rice led the team in every major 
batting category save one? Fisk 
hit more doubles, 39 to Rice’s 25; 
Rice led the team in batting aver- 
age and runs scored, and the 
whole league in everything. else. 

And if that’s old news to you, 
have a go at this, our annual pre- 
spring-training “So You Think 
You Know Baseball” quiz. Score 
10 points per question: 0. to 60 
gets a failing mark, 61 to 80 is 
fair, 81 to 90 good. Anything 
above 90 probably means you en- 
listed the help of Dick Bresciani 
and are therefore disqualified. 

1) Which of the following Red 
Sox pitchers has never been on a 
major-league All-Star team? 

(a) Bill Campbell 
(b) Dennis Eckersley 
(c) Mike Torrez 

2) How many pinch-hit home 
runs did the Red Sox have in 
1978? 

3) Fred Lynn hit under 200 
against left-handed pitching in 
1978 — true or false? 

4) What Red Sox pitcher has 
appeared in the most major- 
league games? 

5) In 1978, the Red Sox em- 
ployed eight different players 

-swho.bad,,28,.9f more plate ap- 
pearances as designated hitter. 
Who among them had the high- 
est batting average as a DH? 

6) Among non-pitchers with 
19 or more games in the field, on- 
ly one Sox player did not commit 
an error in 1978. Who was he? 

7) In seven major-league sea- 
sons, Andy Hassler has never had 
a winning record — true or false? 

8) What two AL pitchers tied 

‘ for best record against the Red 
Sox in 1978? (Score five points 
for each correct answer.) 

9) Which two Red Sox play- 
ers led the league in errors com- 
mitted at their respective posi- 
tions in 1978? (Each one’s worth 
five points.) 

10) Name the Red Sox players 
who were once traded for one of 
the following. (Two points for 
each.) 

(a) Jack Baker — 

(b) George Foster 

(c) Dyar Miller 

(d) Bob Reynolds 

(e) Andre Thornton 
(The answers appear at the end of 
this column.) 

A few other tidbits for the 
fan’s delectation: 

— The ‘78 Red Sox had a los- 
ing record away from Fenway 
Park (40-41 on the road, vs. 59-23 
at home). They hit .244 on the 
road, vs. .291 in Fenway. 

— The ‘79 roster includes just 
three black players (Scott, Rice, 
Easler) and only one Latin (Julio 
Vasquez), unless you count 
Michael Augustine Torrez, who 
is from Topeka. 

— The spring-training roster 
includes six players who have 
never been on a major-league ros- 
ter, and 10 without a day of 
major-league service. 

— There are a dozen un- 


‘harried Red Sox this year. 











— Carlton Fisk needs to catch 
‘112 games to surpass Sammy 
White's longevity record for Sox 
backstops. 

— Chicago’s Ralph Garr and 
Milwaukee's Ben Oglivie tied for 
the best batting record against 
Red Sox pitching last year, with 
.429 averages. Al Woods of 
Toronto was the least effective 
opponent, hitting .080 off Bos- 
ton pitching. 

— Glenn Hoffman, at 20, is the 
youngest Sox rookie, while John 
LaRose, who will be 28 this year, 
is the graybeard of the freshman 
class. 


* w * 
, word has fil- 


tered back concerning some of the 
pre-season exploits of one of 
baseball’s recent millionaires. 
While no one, least of all his Phil- 
lies teammates, is sure what posi- 
tion Pete Rose is going to play 
this season, he has already taken 
great strides in assimilating him- 
- self into the team picture. Rose, in 
fact, accompanied several team- 
mates last month on the “ Annual 
Phillies’ Caravan,” the. team’s 
yearly barnstorming tour of the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
hinterlands. The “‘Caravan’’ is 
nominally a goodwill venture; in 
fact, it is designed to promote 
ticket sales around the area,, in- 
cluding some of its less cosmo- 
politan precincts. ‘I never 
knew,” sighed Rose, “there were 
so many hotels that don’t have 
bellhops.”’ 

Life on the road was apparent- 
ly arduous, even for an experi- 
enced trouper like Rose. During 
one speech, in Allentown, he took 
the podium and began, “It’s al- 
ways nice to be here in, uh, . . .” 
then turned to a publicist and 
asked, ‘Where is it we are to- 
night?” 

On another occasion, Rose was 
the final speaker at a stop in 
Reading. He had been preceded 
by a succession of long-winded 
local dignitaries and equally long- 
winded teammates, and by the 
time Pete’s turn came a sizeable 
portion of the audience was al- 
ready filing toward the exits. Rose 
seized the microphone and de- 
manded, “Will all the assholes 
please leave?’’ 

It is unclear how much good- 
will Rose spread. Or, for that 
matter, how many tickets he sold. 


Rose, citing “previous commilt- , 


ments,” has already let it’ be 
known that he will not be report- 
ing to the Phillies’ camp in Clear- 
water right away. (‘Previous 
commitments?” wondered one 
observer. “He didn’t know when 
spring training started?’’) Rose’s 
anticipated tardiness may or may 
not have anything to do with the 
certainty that as soon as he sets 
foot in Florida he will be greeted 
with a subpoena in a paternity 
suit filed against him by a Tam- 
pa woman last wae 

* * 

And one Final note: free agent 
Bernardo Carbo, still unsigned by 
anyone, left his Michigan home 
last week and headed in the 
general direction of Florida. Few 
people would be surprised if Car- 
bo winds up signing with the St. 
Louis Cardinals within a week or 
two. 

* + * 


‘he answers 


1) (c) — Campbell and Eckers- 
ley were both selected for the AL 
team in 1977. 

2) None. 

3) False. Actually, Lynn hit 

.205 against left-handers. 
_ 4) This one isn’t even close. 
Tom Burgmeier’s 501 games are 
117 more than his closest pur- 
suer, Dick Drago. 

5) Bernie Carbo hit .429. 

6) Garry Hancock. 

7) False. Hassler was 9-6 with 
Kansas City in 1977. 

8) Ron Guidry and Rick 
Wise; each was 3-0. 

9) Butch Hobson led AL third 
basemen, with 43; Carlton Fisk 
topped the catchers, with 17. 

10) (a) Garry Hancock; (b) 
Frank Duffy; (c) Dick Drago; (d) 
Mike Torrez; (e) Steve Renko. 
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by Peter Travers 












Same height, same weight, it says here. 


















Nationals “lift ticket” rate. 


Now you can rent a beautiful Chevrolet 
Monte Carlo or similar sized car for only $19.95 a 95 
day with unlimited mileage. Available Thursday thru _. me 
Monday. You pay for the gas. Mileage 

But this great rate isn't all you get. Between 
now and St. Patrick’s Day (March 17th) we'll give you up to four half- 
price ski lift tickets with each rental. 

All you have to do is ask. The passes are good at Sugarloaf, 
Saddleback, Waterville Valley and Mt.-Cranmore. And they can be used 
anytime until the end of the season. 

Offer is available only at these locations: 1651 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge (at Holiday Inn) 661-8747, 183 Dartmouth Street 
(next to Copley Plaza) 426-6830. 

Rates are non-discountable. Car must be returned to renting 
location. We offer S&H Green Stamps Certificates on rentals in 
all 50 U.S. states. 
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Higher education and the 
lowest of comedy 


by Larry Simonberg 


Bane: have mostly been 
boobs of one sort or another. 
Women have been portrayed as 
all kinds of ninnies. And blacks 
have been jiving jesters. Now it’s 
the college student’s turn. TV 
comedy has found a new target to 
trash. 

Inspired by the unexpected 
smash success of the movie 
Animal House, the three com- 
mercial networks have recently 
loosed their own versions of cam- 
pus life on the public airwaves. 
Beforee the epidemic wanes, a 
bachelor’s degree may lose what 
little prestige it has. 


You might assume that no-_ 


body takes this stuff seriously. 
Yet TV is said to reflect contem- 
porary customs and concerns. 
We've all heard that the colleges 
have gone soft after the explo- 
sion of social consciousness in the 
‘60s. But have they gone this soft? 
The new batch of campus come- 
dies do more than reflect — they 
exaggerate beyond reason, twist- 


ing our view of college life com- 
pletely out of shape. 

What with the popularity of 
blue-collar, ethnic and fantasy 
comedies, it’s questionable how 
much of an audience there is for 
higher-educational high jinks. 
The people who might be at- 
tracted are out at the movies any- 
way, right? Come to think of it, 
though, a witty, telling sendup of 
academic life — M*A*S*H in caps 
and gowns — might do very well. 

None of the current efforts as- 
pires to that league. The one that 
can most easily be defended is 
Delta House, the ABC-National 
Lampoon ripoff of Animal 
House. The movie's creators are 
responsible for the program and 
some of the cast members are the 
same. 

The trouble is, Delta House 
seems to be the out-takes from 
the movie — discarded material 
too droopy to make people laugh. 
Somebody has trapped the ram- 
bunctious billy goat, drained all 








the life out of it and stuffed the 
beast, and it is this mounted, im- 
mobile specimen we are expected 
to stare at each week. 

The biggest loss is John Bel- 
ushi, whose madman Bluto led 
the good-guy fraternity in its 
fight against oppression and good 
taste at Faber College in 1962. 
The TV version has it that Bluto 
was drafted after being thrown 
out of Faber. His brother, Blotto, 
arrives on the scene to save the 
Deltas. 

Blotto is played by Josh Mos- 


Delta Howse’ s Blotto and Flounder: mirthless and mechanical 





tel, son of Zero and, from what 
I’ve seen so far, a comedy minus. 
He’s supposed to be a generally 
peaceable creature who goes ber- 
serk when taunted. Unfortu- 
nately, his berserk isn’t berserk 
enough. 

The first show had to intro- 
duce Blotto to the charmed circle. 
Along the way, various lame 
jokes were dropped. ‘They hold 
mayonnaise parties late at night,” 
an ROTC type says of the Del- 

s. ‘Hey, man, I really dig civil 
rights,” a Delta says to some 








Small orga 
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good future, j 


We're the Coast 
Guard. e 

We may be small 
(about 37,000 strong) 
but our jobs are some 


of the most important ones in the country. 


foo 
Good 





As you probably know, we're in the business 
of saving lives and property. 


But we're also charged with protecting our 
coastlines, our Great Lakes, our waterways. 
Regulating the new 200-mile fishery conservation 
zone. Intercepting narcotics trafficking. Monitor- 
ing the vessels that come and go at all of our 


major ports. 


Big jobs. Requiring top people. 
That's why we need good, qualified, ambi- 


tious men and women. 


Put your Bachelor's Degree to work. 


We're especially interested if you have a 
technical degree—in engineering, science, mathe- 


matics, or computers. We've got the work that 
takes your special talents and skills. 


Once you finish officer's candidate school — 


18 weeks in Yorktown, Virginia—we'll give you a 
job with responsibility. You work with the most 


nization has 
young executives. 


fob sz satisfaction. 








advanced equipment 
and technology 
known. It’s good 
work, good surround- 
ings, with men and 
women of your talent and abilities. 


The benefits. And the rewards. 
A starting salary of over $10,000 that can 
increase by over 40% in your first three years with 
normal promotion and seniority raises. 
Free medical and dental care. A quarters 
allowance. Tuition assistance for off-duty educa- 
tion. Thirty days of paid vacation a year. 
And a generous retirement plan for those who 
make the Coast Guard a career. 
Plus the reward of performing in an organiza- 
tion that is considered the very best in the nation. 


How to apply. 
‘See your college placement office, or call toll 
free 800-424-8883 (except Wash. D. C; Hawaii, 
Alaska) for more information. 
The Coast Guard needs officers. What other 
company will make you an officer and give you 
a job fitting your title after 18 weeks? 


Coast Guard O.CS. 
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folky-style coeds. 
When Flounder, 
has to compete for an academic 


the fat kid, 


prize, the brothers give him a 
“smart pill’’ out of a laxative 
package. Next, Blotto wreaks 
havoc on the enemy Omegas. 
And finally, the Deltas break into 
the dean’s office to steal the 
Nerdlinger Cup, which Flounder 
was unjustly denied. They wind 
up suspending the dean’s car in 
mid-air as they try to open the 
safe. What do you want, sense? 

The second show revolved 
around a football game. The dean 
is excited at the prospect of 
Blotto’s playing for Faber. But the 
Animal is distressed by the people 
he hurts (including one victim cut 
in two and recuperating in two 
beds). Flounder is disguised as 
Blotto, and a number of idiocies 
take place during the big game. 
As desperation reaches a climax, 
the Deltas put glue on the ball, 
cut up the opposing punter’s uni- 
form, distract everybody with a 
girl who strips along the sideline, 
and rush in Blotto to rack up the 
monster defenseman and score 
the winning touchdown. 

“There are occasional funny 
sight gags and, rarer, giggly lines. 
Mostly, however, it’s remark- 
ably mirthless and mechanical. 
People are just going through the 
motions, and the motions lack 
energy. John Vernon, back as 
Dean Wormer, is ferocious; 
everybody else is tired. Maybe 
ante “Délta House is on 
Saturday night. Maybe it’s sup- 
posed to appeal to older people 
who are ready to cluck at the state 
of youth. For people who go out 
on Saturday night, this is no rea- 
son to stay home. 

Animal House had a crazed 
spirit and the charm of an arti- 
fact, a memento of a time of in- 
nocence before the ‘60s became 
the ‘60s. But unless there’s a dis- 
tinct effort made — period dress, 
for instance — to place a show in 
thé past, the small TV screen 
makes everything contemporary. 
Though it’s still supposed to be 
1962 in Delta House, the nostal- 
gic feel is lost. Delta House could 
be any time because it’s so out of 
it. There wasn’t even a toga par- 
ty in the first couple of shows. 


r.. there is (Co-Ed . Fever, 


concoction from: ‘S$ that de - 
onstrates why the adjec’.ve 
“cute” can be so uncoimplimen- 


_ tary. This show, based on the 


phenomenon of coed dorms, was 
pulled back after its premiere for 
“repairs.” If we're lucky, some- 
one will drop it on the floor. It’s 
so fragile that they'd never be 
able to put Co-Ed Fever back to- 
gether again. 

In. the opener, the girls are de- 
lighted at the arrival of the boys. 
You see, they’re pleased as punch 
to have doors opened for them 
and their books picked up. Don’t 
even bother to wonder what dec- 
ade this is supposed to be taking 
place in. Sit back and watch the 
kids run around in their under- 
wear. Stare as the dotty old den 
mother goes man-crazy. Gape at 
what they've done to sex. This 
show is supposed to be about sex, 


The alleged stars of Co-Ed Fever (left) and Brothers and Sisters (right): running the gamut from 


but sex is only like pizza — a 
momentary urge. It’s nice to be at 
Baxter College, where sex is not 
anything to worry about. 
Mousie falls for Tuck (these 
are the names, folks). He, work- 
ing in a women’s clothing store, 
zips up a jacket she tries on. She 
declares her pleasure, quickly 
adding: ‘’Not that I’ve ever been 
zipped down before.”’ Mousie is 
crushed when Tuck chooses a 
blonde dish to decorate his room 
one night. Ah, but in the end, she 
sees that Tuck’s friendship is 
what's really worth preserving. 
Co-ed Fever is Three’s Company 


on the quad. It demonstrates the 
same contempt for the way 
people actually behave. It has a 
false heart. 


I. looked as. if NBC’s Brothers 
and Sisters was going to be 
blacked out in Boston by local 
programing. But it popped up the 
other week like a poisonous weed. 
This show makes the other two 
look artful. I suppose that’s why 
Brothers and Sisters wins the 
competition for loudest laugh 
track. It’s one way to distract the 
viewer from the unrelieved 


stupidity unreeling before his 
eyes. 

The “‘action’”’ involves a group 
of fraternity boys and sorority 
girls in somebody’s idea of 1979. 
You can tell it’s today because 
Billy Joel and Gerry Rafferty are 
on the soundtrack. In the episode 
seen here, the focus was on three 
pals, one of whom is black and 
another of whom is a maniac 
called Zipper. Judging from his 
behavior, this Zipper has freaked 
out on the idea that he is Mork. 
The wildness is there; the gift for 
comedy is missing. 

It might be appropriate to sum 





unrelieved stupidity to falseness 


up the story here, but let’s not 
waste time on the impossible. The 
following events occurred: a 
snooty couple looks on the three- 
some with disgust, the Southern 
belle telling her boyfriend: “You 
are like a fine thoroughbred in a 
stable of jackasses’; two of the 
pals fall for an Oriental girl 
named Yoko, and Zipper asks, 
“Is she at least a blonde?”’; the 
kids have a costume party (no to- 
gas) in which the three principals 
do hapless imitations of the Marx 
Brothers; the rivals fight over Yo- 
ko by dumping food on each 
other; Zipper tries to bring his 





friends back together by tying 
them up, not noticing that a fire 
rages all around; he finally res- 
cues them, saying, ‘As a matter 
of fact, you would have made 
complete ashes of yourself’’; the 
boys sing ‘My Girl’’ together. 
Fade out. 

Well, college kids have sur- 
vived Vietnam, astrology courses 
and the food in the cafeteria. 
They should be able to survive 
television. Let’s just hope no one 
gets the idea these shows should 
be required watching on campus. 
If we ignore them, they’re bound 


to flunk out. 
. = 
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CASH REBATES 
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NIKKOR LENSES 


Call 267-1234 Pheenix 
classified 








YOU OAN BECOME A NON- ae] 
EASIUY\— PLEASURAABLY — EFFORTLESSLY 
Let Modern Hyphosis Pyt YOU Jn Control 


OUR.COMPAETE ZASSETTE\COYASE INCLUDES: 
* Relaxation Tape se tys one by itself \grytime for deep resy’and a 
“recharge” 
* 1st, 2nd, 
© Reinforcenfent Tape 
* Instructighs for using the program 
* Duplicgfes program usgG\n private prg e 
Hyprio: érks .\ . Let it bg’the baginning foryou. 
HYPNOSIS F H ASSOCIATE 
66 BEACON SF., BROOKLINEQ2}68 
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LOOK AT THESE TYPICAL SAVINGS! 


Famous Al-Nikkor Famous Al-Nikkor 
43-86mm f3.5 35-70mm f3.5 
Zoom Normal to Zoom Wide to 
Tele Lens Tele Lens 


Our Low Price $273 . Our Low Price $533 
Less Cash Rebate ‘*40 Less Cash Rebate ‘75 


Your Your 
$233 $458 


Low Cost Low Cost 
Coating are world famous for incomparable sharpness, 


Nikkor lenses by Nikon featuring Nikon Integrated 
precision and color fidelity. They are made to bring out 
the best in your Nikon or Nikkormat camera, every 

time. This is just one of 32 superb Nikkors on which you 
can get cash rebates of $25 to $150 (depending on lens) 
direct from Nikon. Offer ends April 30, 1979. Come in 
today for complete details and best selections! 


- HUNT DRUG 
324-1480 Hunt Drug 324-1040 


New England’s Most Unusual Camera Store 


Open 365 Days A Year 


HAIRCUTS 


HAS RELOCATED: 
NOW AT THE VENDOME 
160 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


290 DARTMOUTH ST 














Betsy°Ross Crafts Show 


SUN. 
MARCH 4 
11-5 P.M. 


SAT. 
MARCH 3 
1-8 P.M: 


INTERNATIONAL 
FOOD PAVILION 


12 ACRES OF 
FREE PARKING 








SPRING 
ARTS &CRAFTS SHOW 
THE NORTHEAST TRADE CENTER 
WOBURN MASS. 


Route 128 ¢ Exit 39 e Next to Zayre’s Shopping Center 
Dealer Info. 617/535-4810 











Admit 2 w/this ad at 31.50 ea. Children under 12 FREE w Parent 





The Budweiser | 
Ski Sweater 


(Top drawer all the way!] 


Presenting the official; red Budweiser Ski 
Sweater. A warm, soft, washable 100% 

Ol alolate-leia’allomeia-1-bale]amcar-i mele). e-e-lale mii; 
like a million bucks. But it’s just $30.00 
exey-34er-1keb 


BUDWEISER SKI SWEATER 
Anheuser-Busch Gifts ¢ PO. Box 24297 ¢ Houston, Texas 77029 
| want to buy a Budweiser Ski Sweater. 


Enclosed is $30.00 (check or money order) for each Bud® Ski Sweater 
indicated below. 


Mock turtle neck only style available. 
(Texas and Florida residents add applicable sales tax.) 


S (36-38) 1 M (40-42) L (44)0 Xt (46) 1) 


NAME 
ES eS Seared oe 
CITY/STATE ~~ 
(Allow 4 weeks for delivery. Void where prohibited by law.) 
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Eric A. Roth 
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Lifestyle Index 
Sunshine state — 

Parents of gays 

Thought for food 

The great outdoors 

The fat and the lean 

To your health 
Crossword | 








Michael Grecco 
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Niru Jinwala and one 


of her foo 


es 


t-long yams 





ANTI- 
FREEZE 


I ake a tiny nibble of hot 


mango pickle for a taste of just 
how fiery Indian cuisine can be. 
This and the deceptively named 
“chilly” pickle are the hottest of the 
hot, according to Niru Jinwala of 
India Tea & Spices, in Belmont, 
which has 14 lines of Indian 

pickles and such to choose from. 

It’s obvious from the moment 
you walk in the door and smell 
the exotic aromas that India Tea 
& Spices is a very unusual corner 
grocery. It doesn’t stock, say, 
M&Ms or rye bread, but it does 
have scented betel nuts and the 
round, flat Indian breads, 
papadums, in two sizes and 
several flavors. Here you'll find 
Bismati rice, 19 kinds of lentils 
and just about everything else 
you'd need for an Indian banguet 
(there are some fresh vegetables 
but no meat or dairy products). 
You can even get an instant mix 
to whip up idli, dosai, or aloo- 
gobi curry. 

Teas and spices abound, of 
course. Unfortunately, most 
spices are sold in bags of six 
ounces or more, so if you need 
just a pinch of mango powder for 
that recipe, you're out of luck. If 
you don’t even have a recipe that 
requires mango powder, try the 
store’s paperback-cookbook shelf 
for Delights from Maharashtra, 
Vegetarian Wonders from 
Gujarat or the more 
comprehensive Adventures in 
Indian Cooking. 

India Tea & Spices, 9 Cushing 
Avenue, Cushing Square, 
Belmont, is open Tuesday 
through Friday from 3 until 9 
p.m., Saturday from 10 a.m. until 
6 p.m. and Sunday from noon 
until 6 p.m. 

— B.W. 

















I. things look especially dim this Monday morning, don’t blame it all on 
your weekend. A solar eclipse will start shortly after 11 a.m. on February 26, 
and by 12:22 p.m., about two-thirds of the sun will be hidden behind the new 
moon. 

That’s as much of the show as the Boston area will get; the sky will begin 
brightening up again until everything is back to normal, around 1:30 p.m. If 
the sun and moon are obscured by clouds, a dim sky may grow even dimmer 
but it probably won't be very interesting to watch. 

Total eclipse, with its spectacular ‘‘black sun,” will occur along a path to 
the west and north of here, through Portland, Oregon; Walla Walla, 
Washington; Winnipeg, Manitoba; and on up into Greenland. This solar 
blackout will be the last one visible in the continental United States until 
April 9, 2024. 

Even though it’s only a partial one around here, don’t miss it. On the other 
hand, don’t look at it, either — at least not directly. Even at its fullest extent, 
our partial eclipse will leave 32 percent of the sun unobscured. And this is 
quite enough to blind you temporarily, even permanently, if you stare at it 
long enough. 

Wearing dark glasses to watch the eclipse gets a definite thumbs down 
from scientists. They recommend looking through two blank layers of 
exposed and developed photographic film with the emulsion (dull) sides 
together, and doing so for only a few minutes. The “ pinhole method”’ is also 
approved: use a pin to punch a tiny hole in a piece of cardboard, stand with 
your back to the sun and hold the cardboard at an angle that lets the sun’s 
rays pass through the pinhole and form an upside-down image on the second, 
white sheet of cardboard that you’re holding in your other hand. (The more 
ambitious may increase the intensity of the image by going inside, covering 
all the windows, punching a pinhole in the blackout material where the sun 
will shine through it, and having a white surface handy to receive the image.) 
Sure, it works. The same principle operates in the pinhole camera. 

People have been making a fuss over solar eclipses for more than 4000 
years in recorded history, and doubtless longer than that off the record. But 
until they understood what caused the phenomenon, and could be assured 
that the sun would be right back, they could hardly relax and enjoy the 
‘spectacle. Ancient peoples, including the Chinese, Indians and Egyptians, 





















































happened, they either hoped for the best or tried to frighten the monsters off 
by making loud noises and shooting arrows into the sky. 

The positions of the monoliths at Stonehenge suggest that the architects 
understood the motion of the spheres and could predict eclipses 3800 years 
ago. But it was not until 500 BC that the Greeks recorded the earliest 
astronomical explanation of the moon’s passage between the earth and the 
sun, an idea that was accepted by flat-earth and round-earth proponents 
alike. 

Today, scientists still travel great distances to observe a total solar eclipse. 
It’s the best time to acquire data on the sun’s corona, which is the only part 
visible during the two-and-a-half minutes a total eclipse lasts in any one 
place. This time, serious observers are expected to gather in Winnipeg. But 
they'll be far outnumbered by adventurers who just want to see for 
themselves a black sun shining in the sky. 

— B.W. 


held theories that space dragons or serpents were eating the sun. When this - 
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Woodcut by Erhard Schon, ca. 1535 


unwieldy drawing-room toys of 17th-century Europe. 
And displays demonstrate how the illusions were 


' is a 16th-century perspective anamorphosis, one of 


ALL IN the “Illusions of Art’’” now at the Museum of Science. 
, 
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PERSPECTIVE 


F. a preview of anamorphic art, hold this page at 
eye level, straight up and down, and turn it so you 
look along the surface from either the left or right 
edge. Watch the accompanying illustration as you do 
so. 

Four caricatures is what you see, right? The picture 


ee 





This exhibit also includes 24 original prints by M.C. 
Escher, master of visual trickery, and anamorphoses 
of several other types. 

One variety, apparently a craze among anonymous 
18th-century Dutch artists, is represented by a few 
dozen paintings, smeared and meaningless when 
viewed directly from any angle. Each is laid in a case, 
face up, with a mirrored cylinder or pyramid set in the 
center. When you look at the mirror, the painting's 
reflection forms a clear image. 

A couple of anamorphic cabinets recreate the 


created. 

“Illusions in Art,”’ through March 18, at the 
Museum of Science, Boston, open Monday through 
Thursday from 9 a.m. until 4 p.m., Friday until 10 
p.m., Saturday until 5 p.m. and Sunday from 10 a.m. 
until 5 p.m. Museum admission is $3 for adults, $2 for 
students and for people ages 5 through 16 or over 65; 
$1 for all after 5 p.m. on Friday; and free for adults 
and as many as four accompanying young people on 
Wednesday between 1 and 4 p.m. 

— BW. 
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M, AMI BEACH — The: bom has 


moved north to places like Boca Raton 
and Delray Beach, and # 

Caribbean charter flights are 

Miami Beach. It’s true that en famous 


Fontainebleau Hotel went 


tels appear uncrowded Eat t the pro- 
posed casino to allow gambling is dead, at 
least for now. Across the Intracoastal 
Waterway, where the expensive homes 
are, ‘For Sale’ signs are seen on one out 
of every two or three front lawns. But 
good times or bad, this resort city, which 
sits on a peninsula shaped like the fins on 
a ‘56 Cadillac, lives alarmingly up to its 
reputation. 

Behind the $150- to $200-a-night 
Americana Hotel, oiled bodies line the 
yellow and blue cushions beside a swim- 
ming pool in which no one swims. The 
dazzling white beach less than 50 yards 
away is deserted and ignored if it 
weren't the first week in February, the 
vacationers might just as well have been 
in their neighbors’ back yards in Min- 
eola. At Coco’s Cafe, across the street in 
Miami Beach’s plushest shopping cen- 
ter, two middle-aged women are talking 
under sketches of Calvin Klein and Ru- 
dolph Valentino. ‘‘Do you know how 
much Alan made last year?” asks one of 
them, wisps of auburn hair peeking out 
from under her sequined turban. “‘I’ll tell 
you: $65,000. For a kid, mind you, for a 
kid.”’ 

Further down Collins Avenue, high- 
rise condominiums give way to hotels 
again. Under the immense chandelier in 
the lobby of the Fontainebleau, elegantly 
dressed hookers wait for their next trick 
while two pale and white-haired women 
sit, hands folded, dignified and expres- 
sionless, listening to a mariachi band. In 
the back of the hotel, surrounded by rock 
formations and waterfalls, men in blind- 
ing shirts discuss golf. ‘Don’t take my 
picture,” one of them says. “My wife 
thinks I’m in Pennsylvania.” 

But Miami Beach is not merely a strip 
of neon-lit hotels along an expanse of 
sand; there is another Miami Beach, one 
that tourists knew in the ‘30s and ‘40s, 
when the Fontainebleau and the Amer- 
icana were neglected fields instead of 
some of the most valuable real estate in 
the world. Along the ocean on the south- 
ernmost tip of the peninsula, where the 
“‘old’’ Miami Beach begins, is Lummus 
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Park. There the seagulls, the palms, the 
thatched cabanas and the whitewashed 
buildings suggest a sleepy Mexican town 
that the guidebooks have somehow for- 
gotten to mention. For a moment, as you 
read the sign — No meriendas, no pic- 
nicking — you imagine yourself’south of 
the border. But beneath the Spanish and 
the English, the same prohibition is writ- 
ten in a strange scrawl — in Yiddish. 
Along the rows of wooden benches 
where the old people gather, Yiddish is 
the lingua franca of Lummus Park. Two 
elderly women — wearing traditional 
scarves to cover their shaved heads — are 
discussing Jewish music. The conversa- 
tion, according to my Yiddish translator 
(my mother), goes something like, “It’s a 
pleasure to buy these records. The sing- 
ers like Menasha Skolnick are so breath- 
taking. They are lying in the ground but 
you can still hear them.’’ A man with a 
yarmulke and a prayer book is discus- 
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ongregating at Lummus Park 


sing’ the Iranian situation with a friend, 
while others sit and read the Daily For- 
ward and Chassidic families take the sun. 
“Ed Koch for Mayor’ reads one man’s 
shopping bag, and you wonder if New 
York City doesn’t have six boroughs af- 
ter all. 


I, you disqualify Tel Aviv because of 
its distinctly Levantine flavor, the south- 
ern part of Miami Beach is the largest 
tropical Jewish city in the world. The 
Washington Avenue shopping area over- 
flows with kosher markets and delicates- 
sens, offering some of the most exquisite 
smells south of Second Avenue. There 
are bingo games, outdoor fruit markets 
and a hotel named the Cardozo. Vaca- 
tioners can see vaudeville and Yiddish 
comedians and old-time entertainers like 
Cab Calloway and Morey Amsterdam — 
in the middle of the afternoon, yet — for 
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$2.50. There is a touch of militant -Zionist 
politics, too: ‘No emmigration no detante”’ 
is the graffito on a wall. And 
everyone wears hats — beret-like caps, 
porkpie golf hats, straw hats or, of 
course, yarmulkes. 

Most of the people who live here or 
come to this part of Miami Beach for the 
winter are poor, and almost all of them 
are old. Doctors’ and dentists’ offices are 
as common as corner newsstands, and 
supermarkets offer ‘Blood Pressure Tak- 
en $1,’ along with the day’s bargain in 
canned goods. Almost everyone who 
walks down Washington Avenue looks to 
be carrying a heavy load. Under the 
palms at the end of the Lincoln Road mall 
are a cancer-screening truck and the Flor- 
ida Baptist Convention Home Mission 
Board medical/dental trailer, medical mis- 
sionaries to the aging Jews of south Mi- 
ami Beach. It’s been said that Miami 
Beach is for ‘‘the newly wed or the near- 
ly dead,” but if there are any newlyweds 
in this part of town, they are all over 60. 

Despite these reminders of illness and 
old age, this part of Miami Beach repre- 
sents a kind of salvation to many of the 
people who live here or come here on va- 
cation. ‘‘I come here every winter and it’s 
wonderful. I love it,”” a retired teacher 
from the Bronx told me. ‘My neighbor- 
hood is changing; you have to kill them 
to shovel the snow in the winter. So my 
son pays for my trip down here. All my 
friends are here. My hotel is a block from 
the ocean. What more could you ask?” 
Of course, urban problems reach even 
this piece of the tropics. The black and 
Cuban policewomen who sit in Lummus 
Park and chat with the old people are not 
sent by the tourist board to Iend a cos- 
mopolitan flavor to the area; there have 
been a series of muggings nearby, and 
they are there to make sure it doesn’t con- 
tinue. 

What many of the vacationers and per- 
manent residents of this less-than-fash- 
ionable section of Miami Beach probably 
don’t realize is that they are sitting in the 
middle of an architectural treasure trove: 
south Miami Beach has the greatest con- 
centration of Art Deco architecture in the 
US, perhaps in the world. For a full 
square mile across the city, the slightly 
run-down hotels and rooming houses 
with names like Stardust, Skylark and 
Princess Anne are undiscovered aesthet- 
ic marvels from the ‘20s and ‘30s. With 
their sleek, streamlined designs, porthole 
windows, leafy friezes and murals, these 
buildings make southern Miami Beach 
one giant outdoor museum. Although 
their once-gaudy pinks and greens are 

Continued on page 13 
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In tune with Key 


by Neil Miller 


K.. WEST — It’s the end of the day in 
North America’s southernmost city, and 
practically all the tourists in Key West 
crowd along the dock at Mallory Square 
to watch the sun sink into the sea. But in- 
stead of stillness and serenity, suhset- 
watching in Key West provides a circus — 
a string band, jugglers, theater — and old- 
fashioned American mercantilism. “‘Ban- 
ana bread,” sings a vendor whose lilt is 
like a breeze from the nearby Bahamas. 
“If you don’t get it now, don’t blame me 
when it’s gone.” There is a fundamental- 
ist preacher, too, lectern and all. ‘There is 
no remission of sins,” he intones as bale- 
fully as any Greek chorus; the pleasure- 
seekers on the dock seem oblivious to 
him. 

At precisely a minute before 6:04, the 
moment the sun officially sets, a bearded 
young man in what appears to be an ad- 
miral’s jacket rides up and gets off his 
motorbike, walks solemnly to the wa- 
ter’s edge and blows into a conch shell to 
announce the sun’s retreat, making a 
noise that sounds like a cross between a 
shofar and a kazoo. Then he gets back on 
his Moped and rides away. 

Besides the conch-blower, only a hand- 
ful of devotees actually watch the setting 
sun. The event is primarily an excuse for 
frivolity, and the throng hangs around as 
long as a little light remains. It’s a varied 
group — older tourists with their chil- 
dren, gay men (for whom Key West is 
rapidly becoming known as the ‘’Fire Is- 
land of the South’), redneck drifters — 
that has floated down to the city at the 
end of the land, making it reminiscent of 
Haight-Ashbury after the fall. Conspic- 
uously missing are the college students 
that one associates with Easter in Ft. 
Lauderdale and the trendy middle-class 
couples who are probably sunning them- 
selves out there to the southeast, on some 
island in the Caribbean. 

It’s said that near this spot, after it gets 
dark and the crowd disperses, drug 
smuggling begins. The city is by repute a 
major part of the “Colombian connec- 
tion” in a state where dope is quickly dis- 
placing tourism and agriculture as the 
primary source of revenue. In Key West, 
where corruption is endemic and the city 
government may soon be put in receiver- 
ship, the chief drug detective in the coun- 


ty sheriff’s department is under inves- . 


tigation for allegedly acting as a lookout 
for a marijuana-smuggling operation. 
Drug smuggling seems an appropriate 
occupation for Key West, a place with a 
history that is probably as colorful as that 
of any major US city. Its tradition of har- 





Ridin’ that conch train in Key West 


boring outlaws began in the 19th cen- 
tury, when the Florida Keys served as a 
base for pirates who harassed Gulf 
Stream shipping. The US Navy, under 
Commodore David Porter, finally wiped 
out the last of them in 1830. Later, the 
wrecking of ships on the coral reefs off 
Key West brought in so much revenue 
that in the middle of the 19th century, 
Key West had the highest per-capita in- 
come of any city its size in the United 
States; according to an old tale, resource- 
ful Key Westers more than once put up 
false beacons to lure richly laden ships to 
their destruction. 


ix city, whose population now num- 
bers 35,000, has also had a long history of 
a relatively peaceful mixture of cultures, 
races and ways of life. Escaping political 
strife at home, Cubans flocked to Key 
West in the late 1800s, and today many of 
their descendants are influential in the 
city’s politics and commerce. A large por- 
tion of the Cuban cigar industry arrived 
soon after the first Cubans did, its exe- 
cutives seeking to avoid labor difficulties 
in Havana. But when union organizers 
followed them, the owners packed up and 
moved to the safety of Tampa. When the 
tobacco industry reached its peak, there 
were 300 cigar factories in Key West; ac- 
cording to a native, only one survives to- 
day. The influx of Cubans was followed 
by one of Bahamians, and later came the 
US Navy and President Harry Truman, 
who made Key West his winter White 
House. (It’s unclear what the Trumans 
contributed to Key West, although there 
is a monument to the president's associa- 
tion with the city, as well as a Margaret 
Truman Laundromat on Truman Ave- 
nue, one of the city’s major streets). 
Because of its pleasant climate, Iais- 
sez-faire attitudes and isolation (the: is- 
land, one mile by three-and-a-half, was 
not connected to the mainland by road 
until the late 1930s), writers, artists, bo- 
hemians and homosexuals have flocked 
here. Ernest Hemingway lived in Key 
West in the ‘30s and early .’40s (writing 
For Whom The Bell Tolls and To Have 
and Have Not), presumably attracted by 
its excellent fishing and reputation as a 
tough town. Sloppy Joe’s, the bar where 
Hemingway held court daily, is now 
called Captain Tony’s, but another bis- 
tro around the corner is called Sloppy 
Joe’s; needless to say, it confuses most 
tourists. Tennessee Williams has main- 
tained a home in Key West for many 
years, and is probably the city’s best- 





known citizen. 

Key West’s main attraction, however, 
is undoubtedly the weather. Because of 
its proximity to the Gulf Stream, the city 
has a variation in temperature of around 
14 degrees year-round; since it rarely gets 
above 90 during the summer, refugees 
from the Miami heat besiege the place in 
July and August. Its second attraction is 
its charm. Once you get away from the 
main street and the Old Town shopping 
section (which proves that almost any 
city in the country can be made to look 
and feel like Rockport), the streets are 
lined with interesting homes and lush fol- 
iage. With gingerbread ornamentation, 
widows’ walks and second-story porches, 
Key West ‘‘conch” architecture is an orig- 
inal blend of the Bahamas, the deep South 
and even New England. During the last 
few years there has been a gold rush of 
sorts, and outsiders have arrived in 
droves to buy and restore these old and 
sometimes rotting houses, occasionally 
paying close to $100,000 for homes that 


sold for little more than. $4000 20 years 
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In Key West, everything seems to take 
its name from the conch (the mollusk that 
abounds in the waters off the Keys, 
whose name the locals pronounce to 
rhyme with ‘‘honk’’), and when you get 
bored with the conch architecture, you 
can eat conch soup or take a spin on the 
conch train, the motorized tourist ve- 
hicle that zooms up and down the main 
streets every five minutes or so, much to 
the discomfort of the locals — who call 
themselves conchs, of course — and the 
more independent tourists. 


There are lots of other things to do, 
too. You can ask a passer-by to photo- 
graph you next to a sign that says ‘The 
Southernmost Point in the United States” 
or visit Hemingway’s house, with its lux- 
uriant gardens and its hundreds of resi- 
dent cats, who, it’s said, are descendants 
of the writer's own menagerie (although 
it also might be noted that at least one 
conch says, ‘Everybody in Key West has 
been throwing stray cats over that wall 
for years’’). Then there is chic Key West: 
Claire’s Restaurant, with superb food, 
whirling fans and a decor — purple vinyl 
tablecloths and mirrored ceilings — 
created by A Chorus Line’s set designer. 


There is also a movie theater, prob- 
ably the only one south of Atlanta to of- 
fer high-quality foreign films (when I 
was there, it was showing German wun- 
derkind director Wim Wenders’s The 
American Friend). A Tennessee Wil- 
liams festival will be taking place 
throughout the winter. Of course, the 
culture of this old Navy town is not al- 
ways so high-brow; the largest movie 
theater on Duvall Street, the city’s main 
thoroughfare, offers Deep Throat and 
The Devil in Miss Jones, and locals in- 
formed me that that had been the bill for 
two years, perhaps the two films’ longest 
continuous run anywhere. 

But Key West doesn’t have good 
beaches. The public beaches are rocky 
and not terribly pleasant, so if white sand 
is an essential component of your vaca- 
tion, you might go elsewhere. There is, 
howevef, superb fishing, boating and 
wind surfing. 


A nother side of life in Key West that 
has not received too much publicity until 
recently is violence. Duvall Street has be- 
come a haven for drunken, rowdy drift- 
ers who hang out in the evening, pan- 
handling and generally harassing pas- 
sers-by. The city’s traditional tolerance 
has been wearing thin, and Key West po- 
lice recently arrested 21 people on a va- 
riety of charges in what passes for a 

Continued on page 13 
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de Bonavitas are newcomers at the Parents of ry i 
support group. Indeed, they're not sure they should 
there in the first place. But a friend has told them that 
their son is homosexual, and he’s expected home from 
college that weekend, presumably to break the news. 
Mary and Bob Bonavita (the names of all the parents in 
this article have been changed at their request) are a 
bright and pleasant couple in’ their late 30s. At first 
glance they appear less tradition-bound than many of the 
other parents; still, Mary Bonavita has tears streaming 
down her face for a good part of the three-hour meeting. 
Her husband spent most of the week at the library, try- 
ing to find out if their son might be able to ‘‘change.”” He 
isn’t very optimistic, but his reading seems to have 
brought him some perspective and peace of mind. “I 
hope we don’t have to belong to this group,”’ he says, 
“even though you're such nice people.” 

Despite their shared experience, the group members 
gathered in this suburban Boston apartment vary greatly 
in class and background. A college teacher from Lincoln 
serves informally as group “facilitator”; there are work- 
ing-class Irish mothers from Brighton and Dorchester; a 
Cambridge therapist; and two suburban Jewish couples. 
The Bonavitas have driven an hour, down from Lowell. 
Under other circumstances, these individuals’ dif- 
ferences might have made it unlikely for them to spend 
time together, but tonight there is the warmth of a com- 
mon band, a predicament that enables them to speak 
freely and be supportive of one another. 

No one here is at exactly the same point as anyone else 
in dealing with their child’s being gay, but everyone is 
given a chance to express feelings in an unstructured for- 
mat, one that, in fact, often seems in need of a strong 
hand at the helm. There is breast-beating: ‘If there was 
such a thing as a Jewish saint, she was it,’’ says one an- 
guished parent. “Then something happened to her.” 
There is cautious acceptance: ‘We never said we 
approved, that gay is beautiful. But we said we loved 
him.’’ There is attempted humor: ‘Maybe we could fix 
up my (lesbian) daughter with your (gay) son.” For the 
newly arrived Bonavitas, there is advice (“For God's 
sake, don’t tell him to go to a psychiatrist’), and com- 
fort, too: “If he had a stable, monogamous relationship 
with one girl, it will be the same with men. The chance of 
higher-quality relationships is now open for gays.” 


W.... parents discover that a child is homosexual, 
the reactions are often very similar. Social worker Jean 
Riseman who works at Boston’s Homophile Community 
Health Service and handles referrals for the parents’ 
group (542-5188), believes the experience resembles any 
other emotional crisis. ‘A parent's first reaction is 
usually shock. Then comes denial, self-blame, anger, and 
finally, acceptance,” she says. ‘“Sometimes people get 
stuck in one stage, but most people work it through.” In 
fact, the group session I attended seemed right out of a 
psychology textbook, offering examples of virtually 
every degree of parental response. Three members had 
temporarily stopped working when their children told 
them they were gay; another had developed an ulcer. 
These responses had probably been part of the ‘shock’ 
stage. Mary Bonavita’s tears revealed that she was still 
suffering shock. Then there was the troubled mother 
who described a telephone conversation with a woman 
friend who'd discovered her son was gay. “I didn’t say a 
word about my own daughter,” she said. ‘That was my 
chance and | didn’t say anything.’’ Stage two: denying, 
but cautiously moving forward. Other parents were 
farther along into the ‘‘acceptance’’ phase, but many 
were still asking why and grappling to understand the 
origins of sexual orientation which continue to con- 
found even the experts. 

Like their children, parents of gays tend to go through 
a “coming out” process, and their initial reactions are 
frequently a feeling of isolation and fear of rejection by 
others. In many ways, though, it’s even more difficult for 
a mother or father than for their offspring. ““Gay people 
have a reward for being gay,” says Riseman. “‘It’s a huge 
relief and there is the joyous feeling of discovering who 
you are and maybe being in love. Parents don’t have this 
gut feeling of affirmation. They just have thehard part.” 

It’s in coping with ‘the hard part’’ that the parents’ 
support group becomes so important. Bob Andrews, a 
former administrative assistant at the Homophile Com- 
munity Health Service who was involved with a parents’ 
group in Florida, views the groups as ‘one-shot support 
and empathy. A lot of people just want to realize that 
they're not alone.’’ The meetings also permit parents to 
let out their own hurt and hostility, emotions they may 
be hesitant about expressing in front of their child. ‘‘It 
gives them a chance to ventilate hostility and not be shot 
down,” says Andrews. Adds one mother, “The message 
the parents’ group gives is that you have the right not to 


‘like what's happening. You may not have the right to 


change it but you have the right not to like it. You can get 
it out of your system.”’ 

A number of anxieties plague parents when they 
learn their sons or daughters are homosexuals: that their 
children will be subjected to ridicule and prejudice, 
restricted to sordid sexual encounters, and deprived of 
family life and children. And given the widespread lack 
of knowledge about the subject, these fears, for many, 
foster feelings of guilt that they somehow ‘‘made” their 


The gay generation gap 


Parents of homosexuals learn to talk about it 
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children gay. ‘Parents in our society are taught that they 
are responsible for what happens to their kids,’ says 
Andrews. “If your child is gay, the textbooks say there is 
something wrong with you. You were smothering, ab- 
sent, hostile.”’ 

When Margaret Roberts, the Lincoln college teacher, 
found out that her daughter (who now lives on a comen’s 
commune on the West Coast) was a lesbian, her first re- 
action was, “How did I fail? Was I doing too much of my 
own thing? A friend of mine actually told me that if I had 
spent more time at home, this never would have hap- 
pened.”” Even though her husband was ‘marvelously 
supportive,” it took months of therapy for Roberts “‘to 
get the blame off me as a bad mother, to understand the 
fear and homophobia within me.’’ Roberts now 
attributes-her strong negative reaction to a refusal to face 
up to an issue in her own life — an unresolved, close 
relationship with another woman when she was younger. 
“It was easier to scapegoat my daughter rather than deal 
with myself,”’ she maintains. 

Pat Evans, the Cambridge therapist, whose lesbian 
daughter is a student at a Midwestern university, had a 
similar reaction. ‘‘My first thought was, ‘Oh my God, 
I’m a terrible parent,’ ”’ she récalls. ‘I wondered if the 
divorce and difficulty between myself and my husband 
hadn’t somehow been involved.”’ But Evans’s response 
went even deeper — a feeling of intense rejection of her- 
self and her values. ‘‘I felt that I hadn’t succeeded in 
showing her something she wanted to follow, that my 
identification as a woman was being rejected,” she says. 
Now Evans concludes that the differences between them 
are not “insuperable,” and although she is still im- 
patient to understand the roots of her daughter's homo- 
sexuality, the feelings of rejection have lessened signifi- 
cantly. ‘‘Better or worse, at least we’re communicating a 
whole lot better than we were for a number of years,” she 
says. ‘‘We both know a great deal more about our feel- 
ings than we did: before, which is a curious twist.” 

Spending time with her daughter’s lover (who is in 
graduate school in Boston, while Evans’s daughter re- 
mains at college in the Midwest) has also made the task 
less difficult. ‘It makes a big difference,’’ she maintains. 
“If she were an unknown, I can imagine that I would 
have all kinds of fantasies about the kind of person she 
is. I really like her as a person.’’ Evans describes a three- 
day vacation she took with the couple that ‘‘was kind of 
fun. It was\just the three of us ladies going off and doing 
our thing together. I wasn’t sure how I was going to feel 
about that. It was the first time I was together with them 
as a couple, and it got things off to a really good start.” 





Of course there is a range of 
parental reactions, and one 
accepting mother says about her 
son’s lover, “I felt towards him 
the same as I felt towards any of 
my other sons’ girlfriends — 
they’re not good enough for my 
kids.” 


A. their own children went 


through the pain and liberation of 
being open with them, so parents 
are faced with the prospect of dis- 
cussing the subject with friends 
and relatives, often not an easy 
task. ‘We don’t have a friend in 
the world who would have any 
tolerance of it,” said one parent at 
the support group. “I hear my 
friends ridiculing beards and long 
hair; they still talk about hip- 
pies.” Other parents, though, 
have had good experiences. “At 
first I was worried that my 
friends would judge me harshly,” 
says Evans. ‘It was at the back of 
my mind that certain friends 
would find this so repugnant that 
they would have to reject me. But 
people have been very suppor- 
tive and helpful. I even told my 
brothers and sisters, in the small 
Michigan town where I grew up. 
They were all very nice about it.” 
And Margaret Roberts says 
proudly that she has told every- 
one in her family, except her ag- 
ing father, with no ill effects. 

Although the subject can be 
avoided with friends and distant 
relatives, when it gets closer to 
home, an unsympathetic brother or 
sister can be a real problem. 
Andrews observes that “since 
parents have more invested, they 
can sometimes be more supportive than siblings. But 
sometimes brothers and sisters fear that if their par- 
ents ‘caused’ one of them to be gay, maybe the same 
thing will happen to them.’’ Maureen McKeon, a 
Dorchester drug-rehabilitation counselor whose son 
“came out’’ while still in high school, joined the group 
primarily because her younger, sexually unsure son felt 
threatened by her older son’s homosexuality. ‘Every 
time they were in a room together, there were argu- 
ments,” she recalls. ‘‘I tended to be more on the side. of 
Kevin (the gay son). I saw him as the person with the 
greatest struggle, and why didn’t his brother under- 
stand?’’ Ironically, attendance at a support meeting 
where she heard the brother of another gay man talk 
about his difficulties in accepting him made it easier for 
her to be sympathethic to her heterosexual son. “That 
meeting gave me more space for my other son and what 
he might be feeling,’’ she says. 








I he Boston-area support group, loosely affiliated 
with the national Parents of Gays, has been in existence 
since only last summer (the Homophile Community 
Health Service attempted unsuccessfully to establish one 
a few years ago). While it has its common ground, 
because of differing expectations of parents in the group, 
it has not quite found its direction. Some parents would 
prefer it to remain a small support group meeting at 
parents’ homes. Maureen McKeon, on the other hand, 
views it as ‘‘somewhat analogous to the AA (in) struc- 
ture’ — meeting at a public place and open to anyone 
who wants to come. Her view seems to be the prevalent 
one, and the group plans to hold an open meeting within 
the next two months. Margaret Roberts envisions a more 
socially active role for Parents of Gays, seeing it as an 
organization of ‘respectable citizens’’ who would sup- 
port certain projects, such as a program for teenage male 
hustlers. However, this approach meets stiff resistance 
from at least one father, who says flatly, ‘I don’t want to 
be a national hero. If we can help people on a one-to-one 
basis, that’s fine.” 

Many activists see parents’ groups as a potential boon 
to the gay-rights movement. ‘‘Parents of Gays has the 
respect and legitimacy of the establishment and the 
media,’ says Andrews. “They are less threatening than 
the regular gay groups. They often heve clout, money, 
contacts. After all, who is going to turn a mother away?” 

Whatever the future of the group, Parents of Gays 
filled a vital need for all the parents I spoke with. ‘‘The 
group gives you a chance to measure your own relation- 
ship with your kid,’’ says McKeon. “‘It’s another kind of 
feedback. You know your kid disappointed you, but 
what's next? You've got to do some adjusting. You in- 
vested 17 to 20 years in a kid. You don’t want to throw 
the dishes out with the dishwater.”” Pat Evans puts it 
more simply: ‘‘Just to feel there was another human 
being out there that I could talk to — it was a lifesaver, it 
really was.” 
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... is not for everyone, but our bedroom 
furnishings are! 


See the highest quality available anywhere. 
Affordable to all. 


See us at the New England Home Show March 3 thru March 11 - 1979 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, FEBRUARY 27, 1979 


THOUGHT FOR FOOD 


Stacking up 


Pancake makeups: 


No wonder they call it Mardi Gras 


by Sheryl Julian 


E.... traditions have a funny way of getting a little dis- 
torted as they are passed from generation to generation, 
and one can sometimes find radically different (but, sup- 
posedly, equally authentic) reasons for the same custom. 
This is exactly the case with the custom of eating pan- 
cakes on Shrove Tuesday, one which can be traced 
throughout the whole history of Christianity. 

We can establish right away that the days preceding 
Ash Wednesday, the beginning of Lent, are everywhere a 
time of great feasting before a time of fasting. (Little 
wonder the French named the last day of this period “Fat 
Tuesday,” or Mardi Gras.) Many Slavic Christians — 
mindful that their Lent will be without dairy products — 
include massive quantities of sour cream, milk, butter 
and eggs in their Shrovetide fare; pancakes, containing a 
few of these and tasting better with a little more, became 
standard parts of the feasting. In the countries where 
thin pancakes or crepes are sold on the street, the uni- 
versal custom, apparently, was one to which even the 
poor could have access. 

But perhaps the most plausible reason for associating 
pancakes with this season comes out of our ancestors’ 
history of sun worship. That all-important god crosses 
the celestial equator on March 22 or so, and the ancient 
festivals celebrating his return to full strength always in- 
cluded round, flat cakes meant to honor his triumph over 
dark winter. Our own dark winter is not over yet, but it 
will be someday; I can’t think of a better reason for mak- 
ing some pancakes. 


Buckwheat pancakes 
Makes 16 4%-inch pancakes 

All versions of the buckwheat pancake are descend- 
ants of the Russian yeasted pancakes called blini, which 
are traditionally served during Maslyaneetsa, the week 
before Lent. Pancakes made with buckwheat are more 
substantial than those using white flour, and blini 
supposedly became popular in Russia because they gave 
seasoned vodka drinkers something that stuck to their 
tibs to eat while drinking. The pancakes would be served 
with sour cream and butter, whose richness I suppose 
would lead the pre-Lent Russians inevitably to more 
vodka. 

Some people say this quantity would stick to the ribs 
of only one Russian, but I would suggest serving it (with 
sour cream and butter, of course, along with maple 
syrup) to four ordinary breakfasters, or three hearty 
ones. Although these are not made with the standard two 
risings that true blini require, the wonderful, slightly 
nutty, somewhat coarse texture of the dark buckwheat 
flour is there, along with an unclassic hint of molasses 
from the brown sugar. 

1% cups buckwheat flour; 

1/2 teaspoon salt; 

1% tablespoons baking powder; 

1/2 teaspoon baking soda; 

3 tablespoons dark-brown sugar; 

1 egg; 

3 tablespoons oil; 

1% cups milk; 

1/4 cup sour cream. 

Combine the flour, salt, baking powder, baking soda 
and brown sugar in a bowl and mix them well with a 
wooden spoon. Make a well in the center and add the 
egg, oil and milk. Stir the ingredients in the well to- 
gether to mix them, and then gradually incorporate the 
dry ingredients as you stir. When all this is completely 
mixed, add the sour cream and continue stirring until it 
too is incorporated. 

Heat a well-seasoned cast-iron skillet or griddle, or a 
large frying pan; rub the bottom with a few drops of oil 


‘ 


if the cast-iron hasn’t been used recently enough to suit 
you, or if you're using a skillet made of another metal. 

Have a small ladle or a measuring cup with a one-third- 
cup capacity ready, near the stove. 

Stir the buckwheat batter once or twice (the bubbly 
quality makes the pancakes light) and dip the ladle or cup 
into the batter so your measure isn’. quite filled. Pour the 
batter onto the hot skillet, making three cakes at a time,| 
and cook them over a medium heat until you see tiny 
bubbles all over the surface. (This is important, as buck- 
wheat takes more time to cook than ordinary flour.) Flip 
them over and cook them on the other side for a couple of 
minutes. Pile them on a platter and keep them warm 
while you cook the others in the same way. 

Keep the heat under the skillet at medium while you 
make these pancakes; although the pan might take sev- 
eral minutes to adjust to that temperature, it will do so, 
and your rounds will be evenly golden brown. 

Serve the buckwheat pancakes with butter, sour cream 
and maple syrup as soon as the last ones are out of the 
pan. Pass sausages and Canadian bacon separately. 


Palacsinta 
(Hungarian pancakes) 
Makes 20 eight-inch crepes, or enough to serve four 

The Hungarians really know how to do up their thin 
pancakes: they like to roll them with sour cream and 
sweet cream, nuts and chocolate; stack them up with 
raisins and bake them into a round pancake custard; or 
wrap them around shredded pancakes mixed with pastry 
cream. Cream and nuts and jam are standard garnishes 
for the palacsinta, whose batter is always made with 
unflavored carbonated water. Eastern European cooks 
make the thin pancakes by rubbing the skillet with but- 
ter between each and every one; I’ve introduced a short- 
cut by adding the butter directly to the batter, but it must 
be clarified, or you'll add an unpleasant taste to this 
beautiful, simple dish. Do allow time for the batter to sit. 
For the pancakes: 

3 tablespoons butter; 

3 eggs; 

1 cup all-purpose flour; 

2 tablespoons sugar; 

Pinch of salt; 

1 cup milk; 

1/3 to 1/2 cup unflavored carbonated water or club 
soda. 

To finish: 

3/4 cup good-quality apricot jam; 

3/4 cup raisins; 

1/2 cup walnut pieces, ground to a powder in a blender 
or food processor; 

Confectioners’ sugar (for sprinkling). 

For the pancakes: cut up the butter and melt it in a 
small saucepan until it is foaming; take it from the heat. 
With a small spoon, skim off and discard all the foam 
from the top, until the mixture that is left in the sauce- 
pan is clear except for a small amount of white residue 
that will stick to the bottom of the saucepan. Pour the 
butter into the container of an electric blender and leave 
until it’s cool but still liquid. 

When the butter is cool, add the eggs, flour, sugar, salt 
and milk to the blender; work these at low speed until the 
liquids have incorporated the flour completely. You may 
have to turn the motor off and scrape the flour from the 
sides of the container once or twice. 

Pour the batter into a bowl and leave it for two hours 
to “rest,” uncovered and at room temperature (but away 
from any warm areas). If you want, you can store it over- 
night, covered and refrigerated. 

Meanwhile, put the apricot jam in a saucepan and 
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warm it until it turns into a liquid. Put the raisins in a 
heatproof bowl and pour on just enough boiling water to 
cover them. Leave them for 10 minutes, then drain them. 

After the batter has rested, stir a third of a cup of the 
carbonated water into it and, using a small ladle, lift up 
some batter and let it fall back onto the rest; the consist- 
ency should be that of heavy cream. If not, add enough 
of the remaining carbonated water to achieve the right 
consistency. 

Heat the oven to 200 degrees and rub the bottom of a 
flat heatproof platter with a dab of butter. Set the platter, 
the warm apricot jam and the raisins near the stove. 

Heat a well-seasoned eight-inch cast-iron skillet or 
crepe pan and pour in a ladleful — about two table- 
spoons — of batter into the pan as you swirl it around so 
the batter coats the bottom in the thinnest possible layer. 
Cook the pancake over a medium heat for a minute or 
two, just until the edges are firm enough so you can ease 
a thin palette knife all around between the batter and the 
skillet. Slide the knife right under the cake and slip it 
over, or lift the pancake with your fingers and turn it 
over. Cook the other side for about 30 seconds. 

Turn the crepe out onto a plate and quickly rub it with 
some apricot jam, and sprinkle it with some raisins. Roll 
it into a cigar-shape and place it on the platter; put the 
platter in the warm oven. 

Continue cooking pancakes, rolling them up and set- 
ting them on the platter in the oven until they are all 
done. Depending on how seasoned your skillet is and 
how quickly you swirl the batter once it is in the pan, you 
might get anywhere between 15 and 20 crepes from this 
amount of batter. 

Sprinkle the finished rolls with the ground walnuts 
and dredge their tops with confectioners’ sugar. Serve 
them at once. (They should be neither very hot nor cold, 
but just warm.) 


Nockerln 
(Austrian pancakes) 
Makes six large ovals, or enough to serve two 

NockerIn are made from a souffle mixture that is first 
poured onto a heated skillet and then baked in the oven. 
In some places in Austria, you can find this mixture 
made into one giant oval; in the method below, two 
heavy skillets hold six nockerln, which look like indi- 
vidual souffles. Serve them the instant they are browned. 

3 eggs; 

5 tablespoons sugar; 

1 tablespoon flour; 

1/4 teaspoon vanilla; 

1% tablespoons butter; 

Confectioners’ sugar (for serving). 

Preheat the oven to 400 degrees and adjust one rack 
near the top. 

Separate the eggs, putting the whites into the large 
bowl of an electric mixer and the yolks into the small 
bowl. Add three tablespoons of the sugar to the yolks 
with the flour and vanilla, and set this bowl aside. 

Beat the whites at medium speed until they are quite 
foamy; add the remaining two tablespoons of the sugar 
to them and continue beating at high speed until the 
whites hold stiff peaks and are very glossy. That might 
take a full five minutes of beating, but don’t stop until 
they shine. 

Take the beaters from the whites and whack them 
against your hand so all the meringue falls off. Set the 
whites aside. 

Without washing the beaters, beat the yolks for several 
minutes, or until this mixture has turned thick and light. 
Then remove the beaters and stir a large spoonful of 
whites into the yolks; mix this well with a metal spoon 
until no pockets of white show. Next, fold half the 
remaining whites into the yolks; when the two are almost 
combined, fold in the remaining whites until no white 
shows. 

Set two well-seasoned skillets over a low heat to warm. 
Add some of the butter to each pan and swirl the pans 
until the butter melts to coat the bottoms. 

Use a large metal spoon (one whose bowl is at least 
three inches long) to make six large ovals of batter in the 
pans. Cook them over the low heat for 30 seconds and 
then transfer the skillets to the top rack of the preheated 
oven. 

Cook the nockerln for 10 to 12 minutes, or until they 
are lightly browned on top. Immediately transfer them to 
two plates, using a spatula, and then sprinkle them with 
confectioners’ sugar and serve them at once. * 
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The winter’s tale, 1979 


There’s still adventure 


by Norman Boucher 


Le earliest stories were of adventure, of action, of 
heroes leaving their homes to risk death. I imagine the 
first story ever told perhaps unfolding in a firelit cave on 
a winter night, the cold still clinging to the teller, who 
slouches wearily, warming himself before the flames. His 
mate tends his bloody wounds, for he has just returned 
from:a long, eventful hunt for meat, returned dragging 
the tiger carcass behind him, and dragging his own 
bloody and swollen body along as well. ‘‘What 
happened?” the woman wants to know, helping him to 
the fire, where he collapses and tries to find the words to 
fit his adventure. 

For centuries we have been fascinated by such tales, 
from the Odyssey to Robinson Crusoe and Treasure 
Island. For centuries the highest urge has been to escape 
— at least temporarily — the boredom of our daily 
routines and embark on a voyage, an adventure for the 
sake of adventure, a life of unexpected and dangerous ac- 
tion. It’s this thirst for action that stirs Jim Hawkins, that 
carries him to the Hispaniola and to Treasure Island, and 
it’s his adventures there with the buccaneer Long John 
Silver that finally transform him from timid boy to self- 
assured individual. 

But nowadays adventure has a bad name. Heroes, we 
believe, are no longer possible; we identify with anti- 

heroes,-who laugh at the idea of risking one’s life for 
anything. The desire for action is a desire of the rabble, 
not to be compared with the subtle, metaphysical 
ponderings of the truly sophisticated. And the woods are 
no longer filled with mysterious spirits and the whisper- 
ings of gods, among whom we travel with risk and ex- 
citement; we now know they are a series of logically 
balanced ecological systems managed by federal bureau- 
cracies that decide, through reasonable discussion and 
compromise, what is wild and what is not. 

Adventure becomes a recreational activity, sought by 
individuals carrying equipment made by a corporation 
that advertises itself as the people who ‘make week- 
ends.’ Most of us now seek adventure vicariously, 
through space odysseys and science fiction. We walk into 


above the timberline 


the dark, heated theater, watch a Clint Eastwood movie, 
then hop the trolley home. Or we read in National Geo- 
graphic about the Japanese adventurer who made his 
way alone on a dog sled to the North Pole, waking up one 
morning to find a hungry polar bear pawing at him in his 
sleeping bag. 

Even those persistent souls who still try to experience 
adventure for themselves often have so many commit- 
ments and responsibilities back home that tour com- 
panies and clubs have been set up to help them separate 
adventure from risk. For $1500 or so you can have a 
carefully planned week-long adventure in the Canadian 
Rockies while being led by expert guides. Still, it’s better 
than nothing, I suppose. We get our little tastes of ad- 
venture, our little moments of intensity, where we can. If 
they don’t quite satisfy, we can keep going back for 
more. 

Surely there is no better season for adventure than 
winter. Winter camping, ice climbing, these are both 
opportunities to feel the extremes nature offers, to sense, 
in a small way, what it must have been like when people 
still risked their lives. It is, I think, for these small 
opportunities that most people enter the woods at all. In 
winter the animal tracks in the snow tell stories that are 
still mysteries to me, even when I bring a field guide 
along. What went on here? How fresh are these tracks? 
Where is the animal now? And sometimes, what animal 
made these? Because I am still new at winter walking, I 
am only beginning to know the answers to such ques- 
tions, but the mystery of those tracks heightens my sense 
of adventure in the woods. And the cold is the element 
that threatens most. It’s the enemy this time of year; it 
can cut through you in a second. So it still takes courage 
to walk above timberline when the February winds blow. 
For those of us with no time or money to organize our 
own expeditions, such walks are the closest we may come 
to those old stories of physical danger. 

I was not thinking of all this when, on one of the cold- 
est days this winter — a day when the wind-chill factor at 
ground level was around 20 below — I threw a camera, a 


down vest, some lunch and a thermos of coffee into a 
daypack and, with snowshoes, headed for Blue Job 
Mountain, in Farmington, New Hampshire. At 1400 feet, 
Blue Job is more of a hill than a mountain, but its sum- 
mit is open and has a fire tower on it, and it’s only a few 
minutes from where I live. Besides, the day I climbed it, 
the wind-chill factor on some of the peaks north of me 
was 40 to 50 below and, after all, there’s a limit to how 
much adventure I will take. 

I parked at the base of the mountain, strapped on 
snowshoes and gaiters, pulled my insulated hood up over 

my hat, tugged on big down mittens and started up the 
slope. The flank of Blue Job is completely open, and 
fairly steep where I began to climb. The brightness of 
reflected sunlight was almost painful on the eyes, even 
through dark glasses. The snow was packed and icy from 
the extreme temperatures we'd been having for a week, 
and made snowshoeing particularly difficult. After a 
while, I gave up and carried the shoes, kicking my boots 
into the crusty snow. 

And then there was the wind. I had pulled my hood 
tightly around my face, yet still the wind blew in behind 
my glasses, and my eyes and nose watered. At one point I 
stopped to take a photograph, removing a mitten to do 
so; within minutes my exposed hand was burning 
against the metal camera body. I imagined the mitten 
blowing down the slope and away, my hand freezing 
completely in no time at all. When I put the mitten back 
on, I could barely move my hand. The tip of my index 
finger is still tender as I write this. This is nuts, | remem- 
ber thinking, bent against the wind. 

Finally, near the top, I reached the cover of trees, 
where I was sheltered from the wind. Here the snow was 
soft, so I put my snowshoes on once more. Down went 
the hood. It occurred to me that this time of year the owls 
were mating, and in a few weeks the blackbirds and then 
the phoebes would be returning. Could spring really be 
so close? 

I followed old snowshoe tracks to the summit, the 
snow crystals sparkling like quicksilver. In the open 
again, I raised my hood in the howling wind. With wind 
chill, the temperature was perhaps 30 below. In the val- 
ley I could see smoke coming from the chimneys of farm- 
houses. I climbed the steps of the boarded-up fire tower 
and examined the vast mountains to the north, white and 
shadowy against the crisp blue sky. The wind blew so 
hard that I had to cling to the railing of the steps. Except 
for the exposed portions of my face, I was not cold. In 
fact, I was warm and strangely exhilarated. The com- 
mon-sense part of me was still muttering that I was loony 
to be climbing on the coldest day of winter, but the wind, 
noisy and frigid, was actually pleasing to me, making me 
feel light and joyous. When I mention winter camping or 
hiking to friends, they look at me tolerantly, but I know 
they wouldn’t want to go sleep in that cold winter world 
for anything. And I suppose that made my excitement 
sweeter there on top of Blue Job; I suppose I felt slightly 
superior for having climbed this little hill today. I had, 
for no apparent reason, risked hypothermia, frostbite 
and just plain discomfort, and I was feeling happy for 
having done so, for physically risking, even on such a 
small scale. I was having a taste of adventure, and it was 
making me hunger for more. 

Elated, I descended the fire-tower steps, drank some 
coffee — which took about three minutes to go from 
steaming hot to cold — and began my walk down the 
mountain. In the car, I looked back up to where I'd been. 
Soon I would be home, back from my adventure, bring- 
ing in the cold that was clinging to my parka and mak- 
ing my face red. ‘So how was it?’’ my wife would ask. I 
would warm my hands over the roaring fires of the 
electric baseboards, thinking of the story I would tell. @ 
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Pizzeria 


Sandwiches 
Deep Dish Pizzas 

Fantastic Salad Bar 

BBQ Ribs & Chicken 


), Chicago 625.5530 


Waiters on 
Roller Skates 


1287-95 Broadway. Somerville 
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Optometrists 


Single vision prescription 
eyeglasses $35 


Bausch and Lomb Soft Contact 
. Lenses $125* 


office visits. 


eyeglasses. 


* No boiling 
* Eye exam if needed - $20 additional. 





No obligation in-office trial. 


CAMBRIDGE EYE ASSOCIATES 
1174 Mass. Ave., Harvard Square — 547-8080 


Comprehensive eye exams $20 


Includes fitting, lenses and cleaning materials, one year's 
Includes office plan for lost or damaged lenses as well as 


* Contacts normally fit and dispensed the same day. 


All professional services performed by eye doctors. 


Matching 63-inch loveseat 
$339 regularly $390 





BOSTON 


88-inch sofa $439 regularly $490 


Our best-selling sofa is the best seating buy in town at its 
regular price. On sale it can floor you. Made only for us to 
specifications that exceed any popular-priced furniture. 
the sofa and loveseat come in Scotchquarded “ white and 
oatmeal Haitian cotton. Also available in a superb range 
of special order fabrics at comparable savings with 6 to 8 
week delivery. Buy 2 or more pieces, and we'll take an 
additional $25 off the price 
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Cambridge, Mass Cambri 
(617) 87 0240 (617) 87 
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THE FAT & THE LEAN 
My Rich 
Uncle’s 


Cause for a family feud 


530 Commonwealth Avenue, Kenmore Square, Boston; 
200-7057; open for lunch from noon to 3 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday; open for dinner from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday; closed Sunday and Mon- 
day; several house wines from California are available; 
Master Charge and Visa cards are accepted; the restaur- 
ant is one flight above street level. 





by John David Ober 


; o are three wonderful things about My Rich 
Uncle's, but none of them has to do with the food. First, 
there is the classical guitarist, John Jervis, who plays 
beautifully; many of the selections are his own tran- 
scriptions of Baroque and Rococo pieces. 

Second, there is the restaurant's appearance. A small, 
oddly shaped.room of brick and stucco walls has been in- 
vitingly decorated with prints, old photographs and sev- 
eral well-placed mirrors; the room seats about 20, and 
there is a bow-front window with stained-glass panels on 
the street side. Altogether intimate and charming. 

The third source of pleasure was the restaurant's one 
employee (as opposed to the chef-owner), who played 
maitre d’ and waiter with irresistible campiness. (‘‘How is 
the lamb prepared?’ we asked. “I haven't the foggiest 
idea,’ came the response, ‘but if you go for lamb, you'll 
like it.’’) And that is about it on the credit side. But let me 
plod on. 

The house wine was unpotable enough to move us 
quickly to replace it with our own from the proverbial 
brown bag. After whisking away the chablis salle de 
bain, or whatever it was, the waiter reappeared with two 
round serving boards topped by heavy glass bell covers. 
Inside were canapes, I suppose: stale squares of bread, 
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some with thick, cold roast beef and others with thick, 
cold roast beef and a cube of cheese. 

Then the waiter dropped the bombshell: he an- 
nounced that there were no menus, no appetizers, no 
soups, no salads and no desserts. Good grief, we 
mumbled, or words to that effect. What is there besides 
the bread — Pepperidge Farm — and pre-cut pats of but- 
ter, each covered with a slip of paper? 

‘We have roast beef, lamb, trout, duck and sole fran- 
cesse, or francis, or maybe frances. And it’s all good.” 
We ordered one serving of each. Sure enough, we got 
beef, lamb, trout, duck and sole. A friend who visited My 
Rich Uncle’s several months ago was not so fortunate: he 
ordered veal piquante and got cog au vin. 

Since there is no menu and no itemized check at the 
end, I can only guess at prices, but they are certainly 
reasonable by any standard. Our total bill was about $42 
for five, which would seem to indicate that each entree 
costs $8, give or take a buck. Portions were generous, but 
quality ran a wee gamut frum mediocre to unacceptable. 

Roast beef was eye of the round, nicely cooked, thin- 
ly sliced, and served medium rare in a good sauce made 


with fresh mushrooms. Alongside was a stack of duch- 
esse potatoes. The beef was tender, but utterly tasteless, 
and the potatoes were unreal — in several senses of the 
word. The lamb, too, was a generous portion of thinly 
sliced strips from the leg served with natural pan juices. 
But the flavor was overwhelmingly strong and unpleas- 
ant, like that of bad mutton, and the meat had almost cer- 
tainly been frozen or kept around too long. 


T.. best entree was a baked trout with a light topping. 
The fish tasted fresh and had not been overcooked. The 
duck, however, was unrecognizable as such: it came 
smothered under some kind of crumbly mess that seemed 
to include fruit salad (we finally identified what was in- 
dubitably a chunk of pineapple). The duck itself tasted 
warmed over. The rice in an accompanying pilaf was 
undercooked — almost crunchy — and the flavor was 
tired. 

The sole (francesse or francis or maybe frances) can 
t 2st be described as filet of fish in scrambled egg and gar- 
lic powder; the egg-wash batter was so heavy and un- 
pleasant that it was impossible either to taste the sole or 
to judge its quality. And the garlic powder (which has no 
place in a se'’-respecting kitchen) had been dumped on 
ad nauseam. 

An enormous serving platter of broccoli with chopped 
hard-boiled egg on top was served family-style. Not only 
was the fresh vegetable cooked beyond the stage of crisp 


’ perfection, but it had been boiled or steamed with a cov- 


er. As a result, the acidic condensation that collects on a 
lid had dripped back into the pot and infused the broc- 
coli with a harsh and bitter taste. 

We had no choice but to go from main course directly 
to coffee; when it too was fair to middling, no one 
seemed surprised. 

Perhaps My Rich Uncle’s really does have a rich uncle 
or guardian angel somewhere in the background, be- 
cause the operation itself is about as slapdash and casual 
as could be. This was our third attempt to pay a visit. 
Once we were told that the owner-chef had taken his 
wife out for dinner; on a second try, we were informed 
that the owner had just returned from New York and 
could not possibly open that day. And sure enough, just 
two days ago I called to inquire about luncheon hours — 
and the restaurant was closed that day, too. Something 
about a death in the family. 

If you plan to go — for the lovely guitar music, the 
comfortable interior, or to meet a truly campy waiter — 
be certain to telephone first. You may eventually find the 
place open. To paraphrase cartoonist Peter Arno, it’s a 
hell of a way to run a restaurant. ® 














ATHENIAN TAVERNA 
Vw 


DISTINCTIVE GREEK DINING 


567 Mass. Ave. 


Your Hosts (Central Sq.) 








Parking available on 7) 547-6300 








Nick and Sandy Cambridge, MA 02139 


GREAT 
SHANGHAI 


Mandarin. Szechuan 
Piano Bar & Shanghai Cuisine 

307A Harvard St., Brookline 285 Centre St. Newton Corner 
566-4229 969-1214 


Charlton’s 


Best Ribs In Town 
Chicken, Steak & Fish 
Open 12 noon to 10:30 p.m. 
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Peking On Fresh Pond 


Lius, Cook’ery 


: ' Mandarin Szechwan Cuisine 


903 Boylston Street 
Boston 536-1850 
307 Fresh Pond Parkway 
(Rt. 16) Cambridge 354-0850 
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Home-style Cooking 


RESTAU?ANT 


with Natural Food 
2720 Newbury St., Boston 
¢ 247-2475 
Wed. thru Mon. 7 a.m.-9 p.m. 

















111 Harvard Street, Brookline — 731-6516 or 731-6505 


BROOKLINE’S NEWEST AND FINEST 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT 


IS NOW OPEN 


For Those Who Enjoy Fine Italian Dining At 
Reasonable Prices 


SPECIALS: Feb. 11 - Feb. 29 


e Free Carafe of Wine or Pitcher of Beer 
When two or more entrees are ordered from our regular dinner 
menu served at the same table. 


e Free Pizza 10 PM to 12 Midnight 
Tues. through Sat. nights — Order one of our delicious pizzas 
and get a second plain cheese pizza free. 
Dine on excellent traditional Italian favorites: 
Veal or Chicken Parmigiana, Baked Lasagna, 
Veal Scallopini or Pizza 
Beer and Wine Served — Ample Parking 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Sat. 8-2 Tues.-Fri. 11-4 Tues.-Sun. 
Sun. 8-2 Sat. & Sun. 12-4 4-12 Midnight 


Serving: 





hen ho means rendezvous 
Authentic Vietnamese Cuisine prepared by the restaurant 
that has delighted Boston for 3 years 
hen Re The Rendezvous Vietnamese Restaurant 
266 Newbury St., Boston 267-1157 Beer & Wine Served 
_ Hours: 11-2:30 & 5-10 Mon.-Sat. 








“Shanghai Garden is a Chinese restaurant that sets 
‘the standard for the Boston area. Superbly prepared 
food from the Mandarin Szechuan cuisine. Every- 


thing we've tried here has been worth every penny.” 
-Boston Phoenix, May 23, 1978 


Now offering a full cocktail menu. 
1366 Beacon St., Brookline (Formerly Anita Chues) 


Includes Baked Potato 
Crisp Salad — Texas 
Toast 


Buddy’s 
Sirloin Pit 


39 Brattle St. 
Harvard Sq. 


OPEN 11-9. Closed Sunday 











acular Desserts 
pen Barbeque Pit 
Vegetarian Specialties 


247-9600 
11 am-Midnight 
(Closed Mondays) 


468 Commonwealth Ave. 
Kenmore Square 
(Next to Deli Haus) 
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" @2000060 


Salad Bar 
Vegetarian Specials 
All Natural Bakery 

*Announcing* 
8 Course Gourmet 


_All Natural Dinner 


Saturday & Sunday 7 p.m. 
By Reservation *8.95 
Sunday Brunch 11:00-3:00 
$4.95 
: NO RESERVATION NEEDED 
175 Mass. Ave. (across from 
Fenway Super) Boston, MA 
02115 Tel, 247-8045 


























WHO GIVES YOU 
MUSIC, DRAMA, DANCE, 
COMEDY, PAGEANTRY & 
SO MUCH MORE ALL 

ON ONE STAGE? 


th 
Opera Company of Boston. 


Sarah Caldwell gives you Beverly Sills, Donald Gramm, Victoria de los Angeles and a host of 
other stars in four magic operas in the glorious new home of The Opera Company... 


THE SAVOY THEATER! 
Great entertainment with Verdi’s wonderful FALSTAFF, Rossini’s sparkling BARBER OF 


SEVILLE, de Falla’s sensuous LA VIDA BREVE, and Tippett’s explosive THE ICE BREAK. 
Spring Season OPENS MARCH 21. 


BUY your Charter Subscription NOW and be GUARANTEED of seats for Spectacular Seasons 
for years to come. 















OPENING NIGHT SERIES MATINEE SERIES FRIDAY-TUESDAY SERIES FINALE SERIES 


Evenings at 8:00 Matinees at 3:00 pm Evenings at 8:00 pm Evenings at 8:00 pm 
FALSTAFF (Italian) FALSTAFF (English) FALSTAFF (Italian) FALSTAFF (English) 
Wednesday, March 2 Sunday, March 25 Friday, March 23 Friday, March 30 
LA VIDA BREVE & LA VIDA BREVE & LA VIDA BREVE & LA VIDA BREVE & 
MASTER PETER’S MASTER PETER’S MASTER PETER’S MASTER PETER’S 

PUPPET SHOW PUPPET SHOW PUPPET SHOW PUPPET SHOW 
Wednesday, April 4 Sunday, April 8 Friday April 13 Friday, April 20 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE THE BARBER OF SEVILLE THE BARBER OF SEVILLE THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 
Thursday, April 12 Saturday, April 14 Tuesday, May 1 Tuesday, May 8 
THE ICE BREAK THE ICE BREAK THE ICE BREAK THE ICE BREAK 
Friday, May 18 Sunday, May 20 Tuesday, May 22 Friday, May 25 











Make checks payable to 
the Opera Company of Boston, Savoy Theater, 539 Washington St., Boston Mass. 02111 (617) 267-8056 


























Name 
Street City 
State Zip ______ Day Phone Evening Phone 
Indicate the desired number ot subscriptions in the appropriate: box Do not write in this space. 
Series poo tal celts —1F BALCONY i 


$100 $80 $65 $100 $80 $65 $42 $25 


OPENING NIGHT 

















Oraar Form 


MATINEE ° 
Subscribe NOW! 
FRIDAY-TUESDAY 
FINALE All sales are tinal. No Refunds oan be 
made on subscription orders. 
Asnaunt Subscriptions are tilled in ears 2 
receipt. If you wish to sit with friends 
© Check or money order Cnclos@de voc. fie keen cae e ec eceeesecs $ pk Al ite ee cries 
: lease enclose mail order forms anc 
iab ad charge me payment for ALL members of the 
i i roup in the same envelope. Please 
0 Mastercharge 0 BankAmericard/VISA 0 American Express ........ $_ eer ae See eae 
form to order single tickets. PLEASE 
card HubaDRE SAP date BE SURE TO ENCLOSE A STAMPED, 
SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE WITH 
Cardholder's Signature 7 YOUR ORDER. 
0 Also enclosed is my tax deductible contribution of ................ $_ All programs 


Total amount enclosed iii an subject to change 
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Welcomes 
Santana 


and 
OF; STEREO The Kinks 


UP! 


f  eDpINc | 
Let the Bicycle Exchange put you on 
the best bicycle, at the best price just in 
time to start the season. 
Santana The Kinks 
Mon., March 5th Tues., March 6th 
Boston Garden Lowell Memorial 
| Auditorium 


Full Inventory of Fine 
International Brands 


Raleigh ‘ 
Motobecane 


Peugeot 
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Univega 


¢ The largest variety of parts & accessories in New 


: 
: 
: 
: 
England 
e 45 years of satisfying cyclists : 
: 
4 
q 
o 


¢ Qualified sales & service professionals 


the 
bicycle exchange 


3 BOW ST., HARVARD SQUARE 
cambridge, mass. 02138 
864-1300: sales & Service 

864-7278: Parts & Accessories 


hours: closed mon. 

tues.-sat. 9-6 2 
thurs. til 8 
SPSSeEOSCAEESC EHEC E GOH GDS 


% And... 
...We’re open from 9:00 a.m. to 

be 10:00 p.m., 7 days a week! 

& ...We have 14 slopes and trails! 

O ...We have night skiing every 

x night! | 
& ...We have special rates for 
‘ 


: college students with SSA. 
oS cards! - 
ws" We have fine spirits to keep 
KS you in good spirits at “Tom's 


Tavern | 
...We're only ninety minutes 
from Boston via the Pike! 
i Call or write for 
> complete information and 


Aa brochure. 
Mt. 


Ski Area 
Holyoke, lace 


413-536-0416 





You can win a pair of ticketsto | Youcan win a pair of tickets to 
see Santana oracopyoftheir see The Kinks , or a copy of 
new album “Inner Secrets.” Misfits. 

After the show, tune to WCOZ After the show, tune to WCOZ 

at 11:20pm for Bob Slavin’s at 11:20pm for Bob Slavin’s 
“Nightcap” featuring a half- “Nightcap” featuring a half- 

hour of music by Santana hour of music by The Kinks. 


> 























TO YOUR HEAITH 


Pneumonia update 


Beyond antibiotics: A new 
vaccine to dispel old fears 


by Robert Buxbaum MD 


—_ the word has an archaic ring. It evokes an 
earlier, more uncertain time in medical history when 
diseases were not so readily treatable and death lurked in 
every infection. Pneumonia — the ‘‘old man’s friend,” or 
the ‘captain of the men of death” — killed, seizing the 
weakened bodies of the elderly, the chronically ill, the 
mentally feeble, and infants. No wonder that people who 
recall that era well are amazed whenever someone 
announces that he or she has just been treated for pneu- 
monia: there the person is, walking around,-while 40 
years ago he would be slowly recuperating, if lucky, from 
a terribly destructive force in the lungs. The famous pic- 
ture of a physician sitting at a bedside, chin on hand, 
accurately depicts the familiar experience then of wait- 
ing for the crisis point in the disease, after which the 
patient either recovered or died, irrespective of medical 
attention. 

For a time in the 1930s, there was great interest in 
bacterial vaccines, particularly against pneumonia, which 
was among the top killers. This vaccine development fell 
by the wayside because antibiotics — first sulfa, then 
penicillin and the broad-spectrum types — came along. 
The spectacular success these enjoyed gave them their 
popular label of miracle drugs. And from pneumonia, 
some of the most miraculous recoveries were made — in- 
fection melting away on successive chest X-rays as the 
antibiotic did its work. Suddenly there were no more 
crises and far fewer deaths. 

Medical successes notwithstanding, all lung infec- 
tions are more common in the winter, since people crowd 
more often into closed spaces, and more often breathe, 
cough and sneeze in one another's presence. This, 
however, shouldn't send you running out to buy a face 
mask; unless you're one of the few people with poor de- 
fenses, your body is reasonably well-equipped to resist 
infection. In a previous column (Phoenix, November 28, 
1978) I discussed the role the nose has in preventing 
infections. Well, the rest of your respiratory tract is on 
guard, too: there's a mucous lining to trap bacteria, and 
tiny, hair-like cilia to beat the trapped junk up away 
from the lungs, so you can either swallow it or spit it out. 
In addition, the tract’s secretions contain an immuno- 
protein that attacks bacteria at the point of entry. Farther 
down are bacteria-eating cells and a complex network of 
lymphatic channels whose function is to remove offend- 
ing material. Altogether, a good defense setup. 

But like all systems, it cannot work when it’s com- 
promised. This happens in a variety of common and not- 
so-common events. Smoking cigarettes, for instance, 
paralyzes the cilia, making it almost impossible for 
smokers to raise sputum. When they.do it’s usually 


brown, the smoke having mixed with mucus, which sits 
in stagnant pools at the bottom of the lungs. Other bad 
occurrences include the common cold (which injures the 
respiratory system’s lining), alcoholism, unconscious- 
ness (because of the loss of the gag reflex), tumors that 
obstruct an air passage, and generally weakening chronic 
diseases. 


U sually, the first event in the process leading to 
pneumonia is bronchitis, an infection of the large air pas- 
sages leading to the lungs. Bronchitis can be either acute 
or chronic. The latter can be very specifically described: 
if you produce sputum most days for at least three 
months of the year for over two years, you've got chronic 
bronchitis. And this condition can be aggravated by the 
environment, e.g., before the great fogs (really smogs) of 
London were cleaned up, it seemed as if almost everyone 
in that city had chronic bronchitis. 

Actually, bronchitis and pneumonia are really just 
parts of a spectrum, one shading off into the other; often 
it’s hard to distinguish between them. In general, though, 
people with bronchitis are capable of walking around 
with their disease and can be treated with antibiotics, 
while those with pneumonia are much more likely to be 
sicker, exhibiting high fever, weakness, and having a 
slower recovery. (X-rays, however, reveal the dif- 
ference: pneumonia victims show a dark shadow on the 
lung where the bacteria have been doing their dirty 
work; with bronchitis, very little change can be seen.) A 
fairly mild case of bronchitis that would hardly debilitate 
a healthier person might well disable for a long time a 
smoker or someone with asthma. In any case, 
differentiating between pneumonia and bronchitis isn’t 
very important inasmuch as treatment for each is similar 
(occasionally a severely ill pneumonia victim will re- 
quire hospitalization and intravenously administered 
antibiotics). 

In most instances, the two diseases are caused by the 
pneumococcus. ‘After that, in otherwise healthy people, 
the agent is the mycoplasmas. What was once called 
‘viral’ pneumonia was probably the result of myco- 
plasmas, the smallest known free-living organisms. 
They're one step up from viruses (which must live in 
host cells), and they're capable of causing mild 
pneumonia, among other nuisance conditions. 
Fortunately, they're easy to treat, usually with 
erythromycin or tetracycline. Penicillin is ineffectual. 
Unlike the pneumococcal variety, mycoplasma 
pneumonia spreads among people who live together, 


with an incubation period of about three weeks. The 
disease itself is mild in the lungs, but the accompanying 
headache generally is not. Without treatment, myco- 
plasma pneumonia goes away by itself, although anti- 
biotics shorten its course. Beyond a few rare manifesta- 
tions in the skin, heart and central nervous system, there 
are no long-lasting complications. 

Mycoplasma looks and acts somewhat like that newest 
entry into the lung-disease field, Legionnaires’ disease. 
Special laboratory techniques eventually showed that at 
least five other outbreaks have occurred since 1965. The 
disease doesn’t seem to pass from person to”’person, but 
rather has been noted to arise in and around excavation 
sites and construction projects. Those Legionnaires who 
died or were the sickest were also smokers. Like myco- 
plasma, Legionnaires’ disease is susceptible to 
erythromycin. Since the diagnosis of either is tough (the 
necessary tests take days, by which time you could be 
very sick), you're likely to wind up on erythromycin if 
you have a day or so of muscle aches, headache, and then 
a high fever, chills, dry cough and occasional chest pain. 


ts latest entry in this area is the pneumonia vaccine, 
the development of which was stalled in the ‘30s, when 
antibiotics proved useful. Half a milliliter is capable of 
protecting one from the pneumococcus (though not from 
other pneumonia agents). All in all, there are 14 
pneumococcal types responsible for most of the disease 
(out of 83 known), and the vaccine contains these 14. As 
yet, there is no need to vaccinate everybody, only the 
elderly and those in danger of getting pneumococcal 
pneumonia because of chronic illness. 

Old as the idea of it is, this vaccine may be the wave of 
the future. Disturbing news about a resistant strain of 
pneumococcus occasionally comes up; in South Africa, 
for instance, there is one called Type 57 that is resistant 
to most of the common antibiotics. Those few to which it 
is susceptible are expensive and potentially toxic them- 
selves. The capsule surrounding the bacterium accounts 
for its virulence since it can resist the body’s ability to 
chew up the organism and get rid of it. Antibiotics attack 
this capsule. (If that fails, better treatment would have 
been prevention with vaccine, raising the body’s own de- 
fenses.) The range of antibiotics’ usefulness is contin- 
ually changing, as organisms themselves become im- 
mune; and while new and more powerful antibiotics are 
being produced, some can cause serious side problems — 
for instance, hearing or kidney damage. 

Finally, there is a genuine worry for anyone whose 
spleen has been removed. It’s an organ that, among other 
things, helps fight infection. When it’s missing, having 
been taken out after, say, a football injury or automobile 
accident, or when it’s functioning poorly, as happens in 
sickle-cell disease, an overwhelming pneumococcal in- 
fection can suddenly arrive. Since it kills about half of 
those stricken, here is a really good opportunity for pre- 
ventive medicine through the use of vaccine. 


7 * + 


As a result of editing, my column of January 23 con- 
tained two misleading statements. Mononucleosis is not 
‘the most common” throat virus, only one of the more 
common. And ‘all’ tetanus shots are not combined with 
diphtheria vaccine; such diphtheria-tetanus boosters are 
available, but tetanus shots are often administered alone. 





Continued from page 4 
now faded, it is easy to imagine why these buildings once 


were considered the quintessence of glamor, the ultimate 
in style. 


A. tourism in Miami Beach continues to decline, 
there are many who are taking a fresh look at this pre- 
viously disparaged corner of the city. Last month, after a 
strong presentation by local groups, the Florida Review 
Committee of the National Register declared this area of 
1200 buildings (20 percent of Miami Beach) a historical 
landmark. Although the declaration must still be ap- 
proved by the Department of the Interior, the depart- 
ment rarely turns down state decisions. Owners of certi- 
fied buildings will soon be able to apply for federal sub- 
sidies of 50 percent of the cost when they make im- 
provements consistent with the Art Deco motif. 

While supporters of the historical district hope to pre- 
serve the unique character of the area and lure Art De- 
co-loving tourists to the city, there has been strong op- 
position, too. The Miami Chamber of Commerce and 
many of the hotel owners want the old buildings demol- 
ished to make way for further high-rise development, 
and they see the historical district as an insurmountable 
barrier. Their cooperation is crucial to the district’s suc- 
cess. Others worry that if the new district does work, 
prices will be driven up and current residents, many of 
whom live on fixed incomes, will be driven out. 

Whether the area is restored as an Art Deco paradise or 
not, most of the buildings — or at least their exteriors — 
remain in relatively good shape today, so a walk around 
southern Miami is a fascinating aesthetic, as well as cul- 
tural, experience. And, as you may well know, Miami 
Beach offers plenty of other attractions: pumpernickel 
sandwiches at the Rascal House and stone crabs at Joe’s, 
deep-sea fishing, the Parrot Jungle and a sea museum 
called Planet Ocean. And boom or bust, Miami Beach 
does offer an extraordinary beach. But for now the place 
definitely belongs to the sequined-turban crowd, the 
conventioneers and the pensioners. Unless the Art Deco 
revival brings in a whole new breed of visitor, that’s not 
likely to change in the near future. e 
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Key West 


Continued from page 5 

“crackdown” here. But that obviously wasn't 
enough; on the day I left Key West, Tennessee Wil- 
liams and author Dotson Rader were mugged while 
walking ‘‘happily drunk’’ down Duvall Street. Since 
Williams was in town for the opening of the festival (and 
since the caretaker of his house had been shot and killed 
two weeks before), the city fathers were acutely embar- 
rassed by the incident, and they assigned a roving police 
force to patrol the street. 

When Williams was asked if his own mugging was re- 
lated to a number of attacks reported by the city’s gay 
community, he quipped, ‘There was nothing very gay 
about it. Except for us, of course > we were slightly 
drunk.’ But Key West gavs are more and more often 
finding themselves targets of violence — not only the in- 
discriminate harassment from Duvall Street ‘ dirtbags 
(the city’s word for transients), but also more deliberate 
attacks from local teenagers who drive around in cars and 
allegedly beat up gav men. How much the violence has to 
do with the increased visibility of gay people here and 
their prominent role in buying and restoring old houses 
isn't clear. But one local businessman told me, ‘There is a 
lot of resentment against outsiders building up in this 
town. People are selling homes they paid a few thousand 
for years ago for $50,000 to $60,000. but they re discov- 
ering that with the inflation in the housing market here. 
they can't afford to buy in Key West. They re angry. Of 
the group of people buying houses, gay people are the 
most visible.’ Although Anita Bryant has vet to fly in for 
a visit, one Baptist minister has placed an ad in the Kev 
West Citizen calling for vigilante action against female 
impersonators and queers.’ 

Whether the city police will succeed in ‘cleaning up 
Duvall Street remains to be seen. Although an evening 
stroll could turn out to be unpleasant, social tensions in 
the city will probably not be of much concern to the one- 
day tourist or the weekend visitor. But in Kev West. 
where all the clocks on the main streets stopped vears ago 
and no one ever bothered to reset them, time and the 20th 
century may finally be catching up with the city that 
likes to call itself ‘‘the last resort.’’ e 
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ACROSS 


Alas, cads are ingredients for something to eat. (6, 5) 


Tribe has belt from abroad taken back. (3) 


ee Ke ipa iy Pe asee | acaeeee 


Deteriorated hockey star is put in something ciphered. (8) 
Once found in other states. (4) bed 
Hint at instinctual impulse within and frighten. (10) = “a oo 


14 
by Joanne Fedorocko 


Carry god back inside for impeding. (7) 


The laic uproar is quite moral. (7) 


a a —s a whe aneuee ee 


Seatter ale around — it is French. (7) 
. 


Decorative pieces curve back around and with elaboration minus 


ar rye — * os Se ae 


Explosive situation I am in for the color. (4) 


Selfishly uses deeds. (8) 


aE se se as srs iy ae i sgmgeeeee = % % 
If Indian tribe followed her, she would show respect. (3) ca ba af 


River is atop backward writer — causes itchy situation? (©, 5) 
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DOWN 


To beg is to catch about 500. (5) ; , 
Last week’s solution 


Listen to overhang collapse. (9) 


A grimly humorous wrong. (4 IE S H 61H! T, : A 
songelles i 4 A Bo Me ME Pz Joly 


Some verve in plates creates ecstatic dancers. (9) 





Help back after in country. (5) 

Fraternity has a strange member. (3,6) 
Consider love ahead of tree. (5) 

Obstacle is yours without your horse. (4) 
Seats are blurs around revolutionary hero. (9) 


In trouble or added to food? (2, 3, 4) 





Rope I fashion is heart-shaped. (9) 
Affirm holy man — will this make him rise? (5) - 


Slattern taken up for poet. (4) 


CROSSWO 


Country has one loveless ally. (5) 
International organization in nervous movement is uniform. (5) 


Former rulers sound watery. (4) 











- Full Service Plant — Professional Dry Cleaners st a anses JOB STRESS 
. 2 pairs tor the price of 1 HURTING YOUR 
FERN CLEANERS $1 90 inciudes fitting. 2 pair of tenses RELATIONSHIPS? 
3 3 ts a case and solutions, follow up visits DO YOU BRING YOUR JOB 


YOUR LAUNDRY SAME DAY SERVICE ee nee ae omy HOME WITH YOU? 
Washed, Dried, Folded arimo Contact Lens Co. | Job stress can affect your 


inter-personal relationships 


{ 418 Washington St.. Brighton 
DISCOUNT 22¢/Ib. _.787-0808 and enjoyment of leisure 
20¢ when You Bring Dry Cleaning i — Bio — —— = 
, ers professional couples 
128 Brighton Ave.. Aliston * 254-9649 i Fi —— unique stress reduction pro- 
ge paime ie — Galliv grams utilizing latest find- 
_sorerng gh ately ings of behavioral medical 
Neponset Circle BESS. research at resort locations 
825-1952 9-6om Fr 97 < ee a, in New England. 
WEYMOUTH: Pleasant Shops ia, ee > ae “hy . Cail 
617-374-4913 
































Get your hair cro d pee 
pete pped, URETHANE FOAM " 
not c opped. : Wholesale-Retaii : Reson “¢' on “research and CALL 
aboratory facilities. we are pro- 
Mattresses for bunks, ducing tomorrow's contact lenses 
= John Mitchell's C roppers = : 7 1 , i you are interested in quality 267-1 234 


station wegons, boasts, know-how and value, we.can't be 
Y campere surpassed, for we manufacture 

reyay Hair has no whe ‘ pia y one cae most of our own products to place your 

22A Mass Ave © 4 age det Harvard ter Sq. 868-7848 Any shape or size cut while Check with us on any type of 


2041 Centre St. Wes! Roxbury rex! to Bianchard’s, 323-9572 you wait —.no charge. oe Phecent 
: Stitching service available. Ont ay T lens 1X 


ree 77 Summ St. Boston classified 


7.00 11.60 17.28 


. 
; FUTON SALE ' 30x76 = «8.00 13.50 20.50 Lexington ‘elton 

Discover All standard size Futons & Futon Covers 75 = cs = 

are available at 15% discount from 2/19- 


the al Queen oe 
Comfort of #27 eee YOU CAN PLAY GUITAR! 


Open 10-6 Mon., Fri. and Sat. Any thioknees avatebie. Steve Widman teaches beginning 
10-8 Tues., Wed. & Thurs. SPECIALS 
Natural Sheadsad Uratene guitarists to enjoy their music. 


Pen aS Ib she, of Basic guitar lessons are available 
Sleep “« : in Folk, Blues, Pop, Country, and Rock. 
p d . AN NATIONAL FOAM & RUBBER PYNUMN IAL eee 
roducts as 
from 


394 Atiantic Ave. 
Shinera. 












































and arrange for a free, no obligation lesson. 

















Quality a acmemnar end 
Silk Screen Printing 


Cali or write for brochure: 787-1020 


or visit our showroom at: 
10-20 Rugg Road, Aliston, MA 02134 

















TO SAVE WBCN-FM 


@ Picket Line: 


@ Strike Ceniral: 


@ Donations: 


@ Letters and 
OF: | |e) Me od ge) (-1-1 6 


e FM 


e James 
Montgomery, 
The Fools 
and Sass: 


STRIKE INFORMATION 


Daily, Monday-Saturday. 9 a.m. - 6 p.m., on the Boylston St. side of the Prudent 


and show your support 


ial Center Please bring your friends 


OF | acho bem wal en co lam- Lalvani abfelaaat- tere lame comm ialel0]|q-mr-1 ole) Ohm avi sale |a-molam com ie)10lall-\-1ae-1-1-11-1t-laler= 


Any contributions to help us continue our fight to save WBCN-FM may be sent t 


WBCN Listener Alliance 
2 Braeémore Rd 
Brookline, Mass. 02146 


Also, please send us xerox or carbon copies of any letters of protest which we enc 


Oh aloe. 


Let the mew owners know how you feel. Address yourself to 
Michael Wiener, President 

mK =1aall-) 0] al -16 <i h@er-lelers t-te lale mm Oxela elele-hilela 

WBCN-FN 

5005 Prudential Towe 

Boston, Mass. 02199 


‘asl 66.17 


BENEFIT SHOWS 


+ 


alialers resi this classic fiirm tereleni the struggles ata foxolandsianlelela-ia’ rock c MVM racio station wi!' be} 


12 noon at the Orson Welles Cinema, 1001 Mass. Ave.. Cambridae. $2 


WBCN Strike Committee 


~ . Ai + 
OU aamiSsion All Money 


4 


A special benefit concert featuring these three outstanding bands will be held March 4 at 7°30 p.m. at the Orpheu 
Theatre, Boston. $5 admission. Sound system provided by American Speaker Systems. A/so appearing wil! be major 
special guests who you won't want to miss. A memorable evening in the making 


® Benefit Shows Information: For more details, cali the WBCN Listener Alliance, 739-2121. 


WE CALL ON ALL WBCN-FM LISTENERS, ADVERTISERS AND SUPPORTERS 
TO RESPOND TO OUR ACTIONS. WE ARE TAKING THESE ACTIONS TO SAVE WBCN-FM. 

















THE MATTRESS EAGTORY 


Our prices are the lowest because, 


we're the FACTORY 
CLOSE-OUT SALES 


Contemporary 


Mattress. & Furniture 
Box Springs 50% Off 


Starting at 


$39.95 









Brand Name 


ope prece Furniture 


| Sleep Sofas 
3660-00 250.00 


Studio Couches 


$T99-60 99.00 


Modular Units 


5229-60 100.00 


Opposite Lechmere Sales 


Corner of First & Thorndike Sts., Cambridge, Mass. 


Platform Beds 
Starting at 


+159 


includes Mattress & Drawers 









547-1213 











~ 


SL 
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[DOMESTIC | 


NEW 4X4-JEEP CLUB 
New club for 4 wheelers info on 
beach access-off road driving- 
rallys-races & disc on equip. For 
info send SASE to Greater Boston 
4 Wheelers 371 A Wainut St Brki 
Mass 02146 


GREMLIN 1974 35,000 mi. 6 cyl. 
body, engine all in fine condition 
am-fm radio color copper brown 
$1750 738-8485 


AMC PACER-1977 D-L Wagon 
Loaded w Extras 27,500 Mi 
Perfect Cond. $4000 or B.O. Call 
890-9200 ext 264 Days 965-3470 
Eves. 


SAVE $$$ ON TIRES 
Call Howard at 536-5390 days for 
info. 


BRONCO 75 New in 76. radio, 
Snows, 46,000 mi. Exc cond. 
$3800 926-3065. A.M & Eves. 


1966 BUICK ELECTRA Gd run- 
ning order. Int in good cond. Body 
ok, 126,000 mi. Must sell-getting 
new car. $250 or BO. 876-9041. 























Wanted 64-5 Buick Four dr. Good 


AUTOMOTIVE 


running or for parts. 888-0428. 





CADILLAC-69 Convertible Best 
Offer Call 773-7895 





CADILLAC 1973 Sedan DeVille, 
yellow, 46,000 mi, nice car. $2600 
631-4123 


1971 NOVA 70,000 miles, needs 
work. Best offer. 734-2034. 


1975 VEGA HATCHBACK Red 
41,000 mi. 4 new tires Air con- 
ditioned new carborator. Ex- 
cellent condition. 587-2530. 


1973 CHEVY Belair-103,000 mi, 
$550. Call 965-3955. 


Tires: 2 studded snow tires E-78- 
15, Polycord & 2 L-15 Sears 
Dynacord tires, like new. All 4, 
$100. Call 734-2663 aft. 6 pm. 


1972 CHEVY WAGON 6 cyl, fair 
cond. Needs clutch, runs good. 
Radials, heavy duty car. Standard 
trans. $1100. Call 628-3447. 


1971 CHEVY Caprice. Like new. 
only 57,000 mi. auto, radio, rear 
spkr, read defogger, only $2250. 
Call Nate aft 8:30 872-7478 




















Transfered to Florida must sell 
1978 Chevy Nova sedan all extras 
except air $4150 or reaso nable 
offer 653-5240 Fred 


74 DODGE MONACO, Ike new, 
cruise control, air cond., elec 
seats, elec ignition, am-fm, new 
tires $2300. 646-7708, 332-9185. 


DODGE COLT-1974 GT 2 Dr 4 
Spd New Exhst and S-B Radials 
Gray 61,000 Mi 30 MPG No Rust 
$1580 Gd Cond 4 Spkr Sound 
342-6442 


1976 PINTO WAGON 4 cyl., auto, 
pwr strng, AM-FM stereo cass, 
radials. Excell cond, asking 
$2750. 344-2380 











trans $350. 1965 Ford Mustang 
302 new engine needs little body 
work well kept $300 both $600. 
Call 482-6174 ask for Tom aft 6 
pm 


68 MERCURY Sta. wagon, auto 
trans. 65,000 mi, reasonable con- 
d, runs well. $925 Call 527-3615 
evenings. 


VOLKSWAGEN 
SPECIALISTS 


Engine Rebuilding Experts 
Free Pickup & Delivery 
One Day Service 
6 mo. or 6000 mi. warrenty 

. BHF MOTORS 
Lowell, MA 459-6946 | 














FORD FAIRLANE-1970 New Oil 
Seals Leave Springs, Brakes, 
Shocks starter Trans Rebit this 
Week FM Stereo & Cassette. 
Some Rust 63,000 Mi $750 Call 
547-2168 Days. 


1974 PINTO wgn, auto, am-fm 
stereo, 1 owner 50K miles, very 
clean $1575 call 899-2476. 


2 FOR ONE SPEC 
1973 Ford Torino 351 4 dr well 
maintained drive train reliable 














info 354-9339 


SELF SERVICE AUTO REPAIR 


© We provide tools & advice 
Full Service Auto Repair 

e We tell you what we do & why 
service 354-8057 


27 Hayward St., Cambridge 


mea 


Kendall Square 








4 





1978 MERCURY Bobcat Sta wag, 
6, auto trans, power brakes-steer. 
AM radio roof rack exc cond 617- 
262-1925 603-883— 7151 


‘69 DELTA 88. 74,000 mi. New 
exh, gd running cond. Asking 
$400. Call betw 5 & 7. 328-7879 


PLYMOUTH FURY Ill-1971 Gd 
Cond $350 Cali Richard or Vicki 
623-7638 











1970 CUDA 
340, Hurst 4 spd. Pistol Grip, 
Hedders, 3:88 Posi, Holley 650, 
many_ new parts, gd. tires pius 
snows body gd. int exc 272-7494. 


BARRACUDA 1968, gd eng., 

many new parts, some body dents 
but reliable transp. $300 or BO. 
969-6038 


69 LEMANS 3 spd Hurst. Poly 
carb, New clutch, tires, brakes. 

















SCIROCCO, BMW, ALFA 
ROMEO, PORSCHE, 
MERCEDES BENZ, 
ACCORD, RABBIT, MG, 
DASHER, TR@#UMPH, RX-7, 


of getting from A to B. 


cants, and more. 
For safety: 


more. 


Is your car 
on this list? 


lf you own one of these fine cars, Speedmark 
Limited has a long list of custom-fit, top-quality 
accessories that can add power and perform- 
ance, improve handling, increase gas mileage, 
make it more beautiful, more comfortable, safer, 
more convenient, and even last longer. 

Not just another parts store, Speedmark Lim- 
ited is headquarters for the true enthusiast: the 
man or woman to whom a car is more than a way 


For the engine: lifetime-guaranteed exhaust 
systems, breakerless, tune-up free ignitions, 
high-performance long-lasting synthetic lubri- 


: Wink panoramic mirrors, no-fade 
brake pads, silicone brake fluid, air horns, and 


For comfort: orthopedically designed, fully ad- 
justable seating, coco floor mats, cushioned, 


DATSUN Z, SAAB, ROLLS 
ROYCE, AUDI, FIAT, 
JAGUAR, AUSTIN 
HEALEY, CAPRI, CELICA, 
VOLVO 


SPECIAL: 
Whistler 
Radar Detectors. 


They'll remind you you're 
speeding before the police do 
List $159.95. our price $135.00 
Ask about the Whistler that hides 
itself in a “fog light 


= 


THE UNGO BOX. 

it's the state-of-the-art anti-theft 
system. Stops thieves if they 
touch, push. lift. open. shake. or 





Pic 


Q 





maintenance, service and 
modification on the finer 
imported marques 


SE ' 
=) 
ae: 











motorworks 


factory appointed Lotus sales agent 


[tect 


21 Main St., Waltham, Mass 
(61 7) 893- 9442 

















(S Special Discount 
for readers of 


Pheenix 


oot ad 





$600. 244-6662 after 6 pm. 


73 MERCURY MONTEGO wagon 
V-8 auto am-fm 9 passenger 7 
radial tires 55000 mi. gd cond 
asking $1450 call days 524-1602. 


PONTI LEMANS-72 New Brakes 
Alt Shocks Exhaust 4 New Snows 
Body Pr but very Dependable 
= A $250 or B.O. Cali Mark 891- 











FIREBIRD-1974 1 Owner Yellow 
Tan Roof & Int. PS PB Buckets 
Auto Stereo Mint. $3200 Neg. 
Also Chevrolet 74 Impala A 
Special Addition 350 Loaded 
White $2150 653-0457 


1973 luxury LE MANS a/c am-fm 
stereo tape, 60k mi. $1750. After 
6pm wkdys, anytime wknds. Cail 
738-6645 


QUALITY REBUILT 
VW AND PORSCHE 
ENGINES 


Full Year Warranty 

| Zorthecstern[anginefajorks, 
inc. 

off Rt. 83 North 944-2607 

















75 CHEV MONZA TOWNE CP 
autp ps fdb vinyl top. Exc cond. 
$2650 or BO Linda 237-3660 
wkdys 843-0141 eves-wkends 
Must sell. 


FORD ELITE-1975 AC PS PB AM 
FM Stereo 4 Rd Radial Tires 2 Ex 
Tires 37,500 Mi Exc Cond. $2800 
Call 342-7062 


GREMLIN-1972 74,000 Mi Good 
Mech. Cond. $950 482-5977 
Anytime. 











MALIBU-70 Eng Body Interior in V 
Gd Cond. Has 2 Dr AC AM Radio 
New tires Snows $900 Call 494- 
9335 


71 PLYMOUTH VALIANT vy gd 
cond new muffler and snows 
77000 mi $1250 or b.o. 944-5558, 
774-0069. 


[FOREIGN i 


74 AUDI-FOX, 77,000 mi, stan- 
dard trans,michelins, reliable 
$1275 Cail 527-3615 evenings. 














(Woodin 
gara 
Volkswagen - Audi 


complete service including 
Rabbit, Dasher, Scirocco 


Allston, Mass. 254-9324 











1974 AUD! FOX 4 dr, auto trans. 
AM-FM_ stereo, 52,000 mi, wy 
clean $2300. 1975 AUDI 100LS, 2 
dr, 4 spd, AM-FM, AC, new tires, 
no rust, vry clean $3500. 1972 
BMW 2002, 4 spd trans AC, AM- 
FM radio, Michelin tires vry clean, 
no rust $3200. 603-880-2356 
days, aft 5 617-452- 0583. 


AUSTIN MARINA-1974 Only 39,- 
000 Mi New Battery, Exhaust, & 
Much More Gd. Cond Best Offer 
Days 683-4975 Eves 685-4513 


SAVE ON GAS 
CAPRI |i 1976, white w tan int, 
43000 mi, new eng, (guar. 4,000 
mo), 28 MPG, $2800 or BO Call 
Ray at 233-9359 


BMW-2002 1970 parts car (body 
rusted) engine exc. New shocks & 
muff. Trans nds sync ist & 2nd 
new spare. $650 David 522-2756 


CITROEN 72 DS-21 57000 mi. 
semi-auto, ac, leather ‘int. 
Blaupunkt stereo mech sound 
7 | gd. day 623-1204 eves 864- 
0653. 

















1976 DATSUN 7-10 wagon, 4 
speed, am-fm stereo w 8-track, 
new tires, brakes, battery. Must 
sell. $2800 or BO. 787-5709 


1973 Datsun 240Z silver int. gd 
cond $2600 876-2432 


DATSUN-280Z 1977 New Cond. 4 
Spker Stereo Cassette Player. 2 
Alarm Systems. AC Side 
Moldings Rust Proofing $6500 or 
Best Offer. Call 588-7258 


DATSUN 1976 710 auto., am-fm 
radials original owner excellent 
condition $2600 firm call eves & 
wknds 877-2453 


FIAT 128 

1975 excellent condition, front 
wheel drive, rear window defoger, 
am-fm cassette, 49000 mi. $1750 
call 734-7349. 1975 FIAT 128 4 
door sedan Michelin steel belted 
radials. FM stereo cassette. Good 
Condition. New engine. $1400 
firm. Call489-2543 evenings 


FIAT-1975 128 SL 4 Sp Fr Wh Dr 
Red New Radials No Rust RustPrf 
AM Rad 30 MPG Exc. Cond. 
$2000 or BO Call Eves 783-9383 




















FIAT-1975 Spider Roadster 53,- 
000 Mi Exc Cond. Pirelli Tires. 
Pius Snows $3000 Call 491-8682 


-75 FIAT 131 auto. trans., am-fm 
stereo tape deck, exc. cond. incl 
snow tires $2300 or b.o. 625-1733. 


Honda 1975 CVCC 5 spd yeliow 
AMFM stereo rf rck 35,000 mi exc 
cond $2550 267-8097 











204 DEXTER AVE 
WATERTOWN MA 
923 1490 


BMW LANCIA FIAT 
ALFA ROMEO 
service and collision work 


service and 
collision work 


40 Travis Street, Aliston 
MA 02134 738-3078 


handsome steering wheels, and more. 

For mance and handling: air dams, spoil- 
ers, anti-sway bars, tires, lifetime shocks, and 
much, much more. 


try to Start the vehicle Easy, no 
tal drilling 

List $329 our price $299 00 

Specify Glove-Box or Under- 

Dash model 

(Mass res. add 5% sales tax) 


FROM $350- 
$5500 


On your rental! 
of a Granada 


OFF. 














LTDor 
similar car 





‘3 


Or save $2 off your rental of a Pinto, Maverick 


sane ng. 
Eee IVARSKK For free pick-up call: 323=59098 
bmuted: | Sheraton Boston 


P.O. Box 28-J, Brookline, MA 02146 Discount applicable on time and mileage charges only. 
617/739-2241 One discount per rental. Not valid on tour packages, 
special promotional rates or in conjunction with any 
other discount. Car must be returned to renting loca- 
pe See the yellow pages for our locations in Eastern 
ass. 
Ka reservations call toll-free: 800-421- 





J&éS AUTOMOTIVE Expert Repairs 
Mechanical and Body Work 


16 Miner Street 
Boston (near Kenmore Sq.) 


267-0300 





All makes Foreign and 
Domestic Cars 
Specializing in 

VALIANTS and DARTS 














Dealer inquiries invited. 




















ae 











TOY OT 














RENT-A-CAR SYSTEMS he FOREIGN 


CONNECTION 
Joi National Di t 0) 
Se a) 


Discount on most Automotive OFF 
Automotive Purchases 


Open Monday-Friday 
Rt. 1 Industrial Park Westwood 
329-1700 800-532-9622 








Get a Fast Start Deal 
On America’s Number 1 
Import, Toyota, Now! 


Over 100 Cars in Stock — Alsoa 
Few 1978 Brand New Executive Models 


1979 COROLLA 1979 CORONA 
2 DR SEDAN DELUXE 


Model 1401 4 spd 4 dr. Sedan, 5 spd. Trans., Model 


3772 | 54 


1979 COROLLA 
DELUXE 


Model 1511 2 DR SEDAN 5 ag ew poe t stereo 


°4176 6121 
T/O}¥/O}T/A}- B]O| S| TIOIN 
Brighten Ave Ave.. Junction 1100 Comm. Ave. 254-2340 


-Thure., 8-9 © Fri. 9-7 © Set. 9-5 


ATTENTION: 
NEW CAR BUYER 


Brands Mart has a reputation for low 
prices. Imagine what that could mean on 
the price of a new car. We offer tremen- 
dous savings on many American cars & 
most foreign Cars. 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY 


and 
You Still Buy Direct 
From The Dealer 


BRANDS MART 


354-7790 
127 Smith Place 
Cambridge 














VISIT OUR EXPANDED 
SERVICE FACILITIES 

© Full Front End Service 

@ Dynamic Balancing 

e Brakes 

© Alignment 

@ Shocks 


1979 CELICA GT 
LIFTBACK 


126 Galen St., Watertown 
Exit 17 off Mass. Pike 
923-1800 
8 am - 6 Mon.-Sat. 























1975 LANCIA 4 dr. AC AM-FM 
35,000 mi. Michelin tires, very 
ood cond. BO over $2200. Call 
23-7507 or 266-4705 Valerie. 


Mercedes-deise! parts 1967 2000 
bare block $225 injection system 
325 FM radio $50 call 269-4458, 
269-6198. 


MERCEDES 1968 250S Excellent 
mechanically. Full power, 
automatic. Deserves restoration. 
Call Jon 894-2488 early eves 
$2200 or Best Offer. 


MERCEDES 69 280SL 2 tops im- 
maculate show room cond. every 
detail attended to low mi. mech. 
perfect $12000 631-1030. 


71 MGBT many extras 2980 67 
Benz 250S 2750 1-228-1474 


‘76 MGB Roadster. Wire wheels. 
overdrive, vry low miles. Neat & 
clean. Has car cov., gd tires. Ask- 
ing $4200 784-8448 


74 OPEL Manta 32k, auto., 1st 
owner, running cond., aksin g 
$800 Call aft 5 pm 469-9407 


SUBARU 74 GL COUPE 5 spd. 
low mi. tach trip meter radio clock 
like new moving must sell call now 
828-1327. 


TOYOTA CELICA-1977 St Beige 
AM FM 12,900 Mi 4 Sp Radials 
Rust Proof Rear Defog Exc Cond 
Must Sell $4200 BO 353-1675 Aft 
6 





























TOYOTA-Mark !i 1972 Brown Gd 
Shape Some Body Rust Standard 
AC New Tires $800 876-8922 


TOYOTA 72 Corona wagon Mark 
114 new radials am-fm snows $550 
firm needs some work good body 
828-6770 days 843-5237 pm Rob 


1973 TOYOTA COROLLA Deluxe. 
Great condition starts every time. 
New paint new snow tires. Am 
radio stnd $1500 628-4749 


TRIUMPH TR7 1975 20,000 mi. 
sun roof, stereo, 4 speed. Show 
room cond. $3795 or BO. 986- 
5119. 


70E300-new brks rbit-trancarb gd 
batshksrubr rcnt valvejob OK 
body rfrak & vents nds more wrk 
600-also 69VWBug 100 482-8829 














1973 VOLVO 164 E. Great cond. 
AC, Auto. AM-FM tape. $3400 or 
BO. Call 361-0186 


VOLVO 1974 Marroon station 
wagon. Excellent cond. AM-FM 
radio. Red intr 60,000 miles Clean 
& no dents $5900 or best offer 
Steve 738-6478. 








Volkswagon Engines Rebullt 
Installed and 
gel aa) a #4] Guaranteed 


FREE TOWING WITH JOB 
Bremer! ity lam -\h 70] 





Neponsett Cir 
ice) || > @ a. [ell | oten 
825-2110 





STOP 
BEST 
BUG BUY 

VW 73 Beetie 57,000 Mi AM FM 
Great inside & Out Needs Minor 
Tune-Up 26 MPG Light Blue. Buy 
Now Before Fuel Shortages Drive 
Price out of Sight. Best Offer Over 
$1400 536-5390 Ext 526 Barry. 


VW 1964 Bus no rot set up for 
camping needs engine & brake 
work good buy at $250 call 891- 
7496 or 894-5352 


VW-1973 Bug-Exc Cond Must Sell 
Best Offer Cali Aft 5 339-5011 


VOLVO-67 1425 $450 or B.O. New 
Emg Brake exhaust system, Batt 
Also has Radials AM FM Gd in 
Snow dependable 277-1908 Eves 


VOLVO-70 Sta Wg Gd Cond. 68,- 
000 Mi AM FM Radio Studded 
Snows $1500 Call 729-8532 Eves 
& Weekends. 


‘70 VOLVO 142 4 spd. 4 new 
radials, 40,000 mi. on rebit motor. 
Exc winter car, great heat. $950 
268-1944. Evenings 


BMW-for quality service & fair 
prices-LOUIE’S BMW REPAIR, 1- 
887-8070 


73 CAPRI 4 spd. amfm radials and 
snows 53000 mi. exc. cond. $1800 
328-4478. 


DATSUN F-10 '77. Front whi dr. 5 
spd,htchbk, AM-FM. Alarm, 
21000 mi. Good in snow. Must 
sell, have company car 745-6552. 


























FIAT-72 124 SC Good Eng Int & 
Tires Floor Rusted Rest of Car in 
Gd Shape $375 or BO Call Aft 6 
pm 438-7045 


Fiat 1973 850 Sport Spyder con- 
vertible. 33 mpg, new elec. 
system, radial tires, Runs weil. 
Many spare parts B.O. over $1000 
Perry 494-8196 








Mazda RX7, GS 1979, new, white, — 


loaded, undercoated & biue coral 
waxed, must sell, best offer 444- 
1984 


RX7 MAZDA NEW 
G.S. 5 Speed Silver Ext Black int 
SS 100 Alarm system 15 Percent 
Insurance discount Rusty Jones 
Must Weil Best offer Call 247- 
0712 Boston its Beautiful 








MGB 1971 exc cond new top new 
Michelin radials $1595. Call 394- 
9487 after 6 pm. 


SAAB-99LE 1973 Mint Cond. 4 
New Steel Belted Radial Tires. 
Lifetime Battery and Exhaust 
a” $2795 or BO. 1-585- 
107. 








1976 TOYOTA Celica Liftback 5 
speed, AM-FM stereo, silver with 
black interior, immaculate cond. 
$3295. 401-272-5929 eves 





68 Chev C-10 stereo skylite used 
everyday-dependabie $800 
carrier 964-7176. 


74 CHEVY CHYNNE Sup ‘%T 
pickup w am/fm ac cap pwr 
radials sns new paint Exc cond 
75,000 miles askg $3200 344- 
0279/326-3244 


ENGLISH DOUBLE 

DECKER. BUS 
1949 Leyland diesel double 
decker bus-engine in good run- 
ning cond. fully converted into un- 
ique living space wkitchen, bath, 
bedroom, living rm. ideal for 
guest hse., lounge-motorhome- 
advertising etc. call 227-6609 
after 6 pm. 


FORD BRONCO-1973 302V8 61,- 
000 Mi J78 15 Pirelli Snows 3 
Speed 4 WD 2 spd transfer case 
Vry Gd Cond $2950 491-2514 


GMC VAN 
1971 GMC Van. Body Almost 
Perfect just repainted. interior 
Partially Done. Runs Excellent 
Many New Parts. $1995 729-9262 


INTERNATIONAL SCOUT-1974 
Gd Cond. AM Radio 304 V8 3 Spd 
4 Wh Dr Trailer Hitch Skid Pan 

















CHEVY BLAZER black and white 
4 wheel drive w 7 ft. fisher power 
angle plow, xtra wide tires and 10 
in. western rims. Spare tire, 12,- 
000 mi. am-fm, SONY stereo 
cassette. w 4 spkr excel. cond. 
$8800 or VBO. 489-2802 or 783- 
2802. 





1969 FORD CUSTOM w 
adio & good tires, good running 
cond. gd for city. $750 or B.O. tel 
492-0983 Keep trying. 


THIS TRUCK DOESNT 

HAVE A STEREO! 
FORD pickup 1975 F100 red auto 
ps V8 delux Ford cap 39k miles 
slide rear windows 7 new tires 
dual gas tanks radio wc mirror 
step/tow bumper ecp rust proof 
air shocks very clean too much to 
list call 646-3721 648-1305 vaiue 
at $3900 make your $ bid 


GMC JIMMY-1978 350 V8 Only 
3500 Mi 4 Wheel Drive High Sierra 
Package. AC AM FM Stereo 2 
Sets of Tires. Still Under Warran- 
ty. Owner Moving to Islands $10,- 
000 or Best 
Noon or Aft 5 pm 232-9618 


1976 VW Poptop camper 4 cyl 
fuel inj porsche eng tks reg gas 26 











er Call Before ~ 


mi/gal sips 4 adults 1 child Boasts 
sink w run water icebx electrhkup 
& many bitin stor: cabnts 3 
New Continental Sti 'd radials 
35,000 mi Exc cond No cha in 
more recent models Best 

-~. $6000 Call Paul Frmhm 879- 


1973 VW CAMPER 73,000 mi. 
good tires, new heater boxes and 
brakes, AMFM with attachable 6 
man tent.$3000 Days 266-1500 
eves 864-2521. 


Pupemtatid — 
[MOTORCYCLES j 
1973 BMW R755 wjammer, lowers 
lug rack, roll bar, extra tire silver, 


14500 mi, exc. cond. must be 
seen $2000. 758-9038 


DUCATI 160 motorcycle. 5,000 
mi, stored extensively, you'll love 
it. $95 Call 5373615 


78 Husquarna 250-or less than 
500 miles petty lights o-ring chain 
air forks more. Perf. condition 
$1500 call 823-7074 


SUZUKI-77 GS550 3500 Mi Koni 
Shocks, very fast exc cond. inclu 
Lock-Hate to sell Need Bread A 
Deal $1400 277-1908 Eves 




















$3495 Aft 5 241-8719 





VW-63 Shortbiock minus Heads 
Almost New Pistons, Muffler & 
Parts $75 Takes all 891-6214 Aft 6 


VW engines for bus or Bug, both 
are 1 c will fit 64 to 71. Ex- 
cellent condition. $250 & $175 
resp. 266-2112 mornings 


| VANS & TRUCKS | 


74 CHEVY VAN C-20 350 V8 auto. 
p.s. p.b. no rot no dents 36000 mi. 
new exhaust steelbelted, radial 
ZIEBART many extras 489-2021. 


72 Dodge Sprtsmn wndow van 
V8-318, a, ps&pb, am-fm, 6 exc 
mntd sti bit rdis incl 2 stud snows, 
% ton susp, 8 sts, rcent vaive job 
& shcks, 1 sm dent & litle rust 
$1985 Arlington 646-8528. 


1972 DODGE VAN B-300 318V8 
Good motor New steering box & 
tires $1500 or best offer 934-6260 
or 268-5209 

















ATAMIAN 








Call 734-1100 


FORD Rents For Less | 








ton”... 
Evening M 
wBz.-TV, 


“the best place to 
rent a car in Bos- 


>. Mon.-Fri. - 8am-6p 
Sat. - 9am-3pm 


Ei rewr-acan 













zine 















996 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
on the MBTA Green Line 











= 





VW Type Ill Fastback floor 
boards, body gd, interior clean, 
excellent mech cond $650 or BO 
893-6406 


1971 VW Super Beetle conv. Exc- 
cond, $2150. Also 1968 VW conv. 
$1000. 617-995-5194 


VW BUS-72 58,000 Mi Gd Cond. 
Just Tuned. New Clutch. AM FM 
Radio Radial Tires $1500 Call 
729-4134 


VW-Superbeetie 1971 Excellent 
Mi New Snowtires Battery Brakes. 
Radio Heat $800 Call 267-7697 
267-2394 


1972 VW Squareback 60,000 mi., 
9000 on rebuilt engine. 
Automatic, sunroof, AMFM radio. 
$1100. Call 628-3447. 


1975 VW sunroof, am-fm, great 
cond $2000. Call 354-7620. or 
783-1701. 




















70 VW BUG semi-auto., gd. cond., 
new tires, brakes, eng. perf., body 
needs work $450 or b.o. 862-3310 
aft. 6 or weekends 


1969 VW Bug 76,000 mi. needs 
trans. work. Engine & body in 
good condition. $350. Call after 5 
pm 965-9848. 


VW-Rebuilt 1300 Engine 6 or 12 V 
$150 or Best Offer Call Marty at 
864-5400 Ext 226 








1978 DATSUN F 10 Coupe. Must 
sell, radials, perfect cond. $3950. 
861-0165 ext 413 9-7:30 pm, 969- 
1255 eve & wknds. 


DATSUN 1973 240Z silver 4 spd 
Shelby mags michelins ziebart 
rustproof Muholland shocks. Exc 
cond Call 876-3838 after 6 





SPORTS CAR CENTER 
OF BISTON 


1978 MODEL 
CLEARANCE SALE 


MG-Triumph Jaguar 


COMMONWEALTH 
IMPORTED AUTO 738-4700 


179 Amory St.. Brookline 














Be PLB FOREIGN ENGINE CO 
Dua O7 Chelsea St., Everett 






389-7770 


5 min. frofm Harvaft Sq. 
10 min. from Boston 











Foreign 


DATSUN 








Europe Service, inc. 
73 Pleasant St., Cambridge 
491-0515 
Servicing since 1957 
Peugeot-Renault - 
Saab - Volvo 














CLniton 


Wotore 


Same Day Exmergerscy Service 


GREATER BOSTON'S PERSONALIZED EUROPEAN CAR REPAIR CENTER 
ALL FOREIGN MAKES SERVICED 


666-3232 


7-9 UNION SQUARE, SOMERVILLE 


Triumph 














CINDERELLA CARRIAGE CO. 
INDEPENDENT 


Volvo Service 


47 SOTH PL.. CAMB. 876-1781 
OFF CONCORD AVE BY FRESH PD. CIRCLE 






We’re still 








CENTURY 
AUTO 
RENTALS 


LOW RATES 


WE RENT TO 
18 YR. OLDS 


WEEKEND 
SPECIALS 


215 Stuart St. 
(Park Sq.) Boston 
426-0003 
on-Fri 8:30am-8:30p 
Sat 9:00am-3:00pm 








AJSUN from 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY SALE 
EXTENDED 1 MORE WEEK! 


BOSTON 
DATSUN 


celebrating 


due to your great response! 
Similar savings on all other new cars in stock 
Sale positively ends Sat. March 3 





1979 210 Deluxe 
2 Dr. Sedan 
‘41 


Stk. #9114 


1979 310 
Front Wheel Drive 
ry Dr. Sedan 


Stk #9107 





1979 280 ZX 
5 speed, Air Cond., Stereo 


*9176 


Stk. #9072 


1978 Datsun 
Pick Up 
5 spd. — short bed 


§A977 sn 














BOSTON DATSUN 


18 BRIGHTON AVE @ Junction 1100 Comm. Ave. 
Tel: Soles 782-9600; Parts 782-0181; Service 782-6697 





ELLIS Winter Ski Give-Away 


Sign up while you’re there for 
a FREE Ski Weekend Package 


a ki Racks & Carriers 


ay 


Roof T: 
Ski Carrier 


TEMS FORM YOUR CAR 


ELLIS 


THE RIM MAN 


|= o}-m ge), | 


Rear Deck 
Ski Carrier 


x FROM THE ARMORY 


1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE. ~~ = 
MASS. 02215 


782-4777 


navter charge 















1977 THUNDERBIRD 
You'll be flying high in this 
beautiful bluebird. 

The A/C & excellent condition will put 
your mind at ease. 


You won’t care about gas with this 


SPRING FEVER 
geice rican 
USED CARS MARKED DOWN 


1977 PLYMOUTH 
VOLARE COUPE 


This is one of the prettiest coupes 





around. 





want. 


class. 
#P121 


Believe me, this red coupe has all 
the class and p-zazz you could 


Spotless condition & A/C, tilt wheel, 
‘cruise, AM/FM and only 17,000 spelis 


#105A economy 6 cyl and A/C auto, P.S. P.B. 
and only 19000 miles. 
#H146A 
1977 CHRYSLER 1976 OLDS CUTLASS 
CORDOBA SUPREME SEDAN 





With this economy (260 CID) V-8 | 
the only thing on your mind will be 
the beautiful stereo. 

A/C, P.-windows, P.-locks, tilt wheel, 
excellent condition and low price. 


#P229 








1975 COMET SEDAN this economy 6 cyl., auto., P.-steer 


and only 33,000 miles will keep you out of the shop & gas station. 

















USED CAR ANNEX 
444 WATERTOWN ST 
NEWTON. MA 
(RT 16 NONTUM 
SILVERLAKE 





CHEVROLET 


964-3000 


KEEP THAT GREAT GM FEELING 
WITH GENUINE GM PARTS 





NEW & USED CAR SHOWROOM 
431 WASH. ST 
NEWTON CORNER. MA 
EXIT 17 OFF MASS PIKE 





Zt 
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A RDVARKS 


New Security 
Auto-Lock 
Stops Thieves 





ae 


Stainless 
eel 
39* plus 5% 


Mass. tax 


617-296-0754 
Security Auto-Lock 
Inc. 

P.O. Box 211 


Milton, Mass. 
T-SHIRT TRANSFERS 
(8 X 10) 
from your 35mm color slide or art 
work. $2.50 each. COPY COP 815 
Boylston St. Boston 267-9267 
Open 8-10 M-Th, 8-8 Friday, 9-6 


Sat. 13 Congress St. (near State) 
Open 8-9 M-Th, 8-6 Fri. 9-5 Sat. 


Berklee student offers al 
lessons $6 pH Mike 262-1996. 


PRIVATE MAIL BOXES 
For rent.. DLD, 310 Franklin St 
Boston, 423-3543. Estab 1972 U 
have your own key 


Gays 18-21 OUT HERE is a 
program with social evenings, rap 
groups and outings for you to 
meet gay kids your own age. Call 
Gay Hotline 426-9371 M-F 6-12, 
or write Box 10GY, 22 Bromfield 
St., Boston 02118 


TEMPER 
Lkng for pro drummer for possbi 
recording & cncrt wrk. MUST hve 


Rugged 
Ss 























equip & aia No hangups Call Al’ 


245-702 


Tarot card readings. Keep track 
of where you're at. Examine your 
past present future. Individuals or 
groups. 235-4640 


ITALIAN CHEESECAKE 
RECIPE 


Send $1.00 with SASE to R&DG 
C-o PO Box 973 Warwick Ri 
02888 


HAVE YOU BEEN HAD? 
By Pet Shops, Breeders, Vets?? | 
Am A Grad Student in Need of 
Data for Masters Thesis. Please 
Call 536-9722 5 pm. 


BEWARE OF IMITAVORS 
Lesters TV has been buying 
& selling used TVs & Stereos 
for almost 30 years. We stand 
behind every set & repair that 
leaves the shop. Fair prices - 
free pickup & delivery. Hon- 
est repair work our special- 
ty. Lester's TV © 523-2187 

15 Revere St., Beacon Hill 


























Sex assorted stag films good 
color good price 569-4915. 


WE BUY BOOKS 
Brattle Book Shop 
George Gloss, Tel. 542-0210 


NEED CASH? 
Private party wishes to purchase a 
2-5 carat diamond or other dia- 
mond jewiry. Call between 2-6pm 
542-4341. 


LEROY NEIMAN 
investment quality serigrapbs, ed. 
300, framed. LABRADOR; Marlin. 
Samiler apt forces sale well below 
gallery prices. Photos available. 
267-5264. 


WORKSHOP GROUPS 
Plan yur nxt wknd at our 
Berkshire fpic lodge 2 % hrs 
Boston 150 pvt acres. Brochure 
M. Berman 2610 Mill Ave Bklyn 
NY 11234 














native gender role, theatre party, 
buffet, feature film and much 
more. Discretion assured. X- 
DRESSERS, TVS, ANDRGYNES, 
AND TS PEOPLE ALL 
WELCOME. Call 617-277-3454 or 
write Dept. P, Suite 433, 102 
Charles St. Boston, 02114 


YOUR WEEKLY FORECAST 628- 
5622. 








INVITATION TV'S 
To make up and dress for an hour 
in sheers, satins, attr wigs and 
lovely surroundings. Completely 
private and confidential. 10:30- 
5:30, Tues thru Fri. 944-8576. 


CALL ME 
to contact Swedish girls. Ingrid. 
312-262-9800. . 


Tall fem-imp will help mn with 
cross-dressing etc. After 5 pm 
wkdays all dy wknds Mikki 742- 
4293 











New meditation¢elf-discovery 
group forming Wed. eves 8-10 
pm. Beginers welcome. For info 
call Al Bouchard 491-1277 


NEED EXTRA MONEY 

QUICK AND CASH... 
We will buy your old jewelry in any 
condition or Dental, optomical 
frames, rings, watches, chains, 
clocks, silverware, etc... Mail it in 
for FREE estimate. We are bond- 
ed and licensed. TIME DIST. INC.., 

Suite 535 
333 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 02108 








Waterbeds, platform beds & 
piano benches built to order ‘We'll 
design it together’ Chuck Green 
782-6507. 


PORNO CAKES 


AND SPECIAL CAKES for all 
occasions — sports, hob- 
bies, cartoons, logos, you 
name it. Call the world’s most 
imaginative = — 


RON 
1-366-5753 


IT WORKS! 
Mind over matter. 
before 3 pm. 


GEMS 

Beat Inflation! Make better in- 
vestments! Save 200% in rubies 
sapphires emeralds opals etc 
from wholesaler importer to all we 
manufacture jewelry with your 
wishes for appointment call 473- 
4873 or write Box 134 Gems Im- 
port Inc Milford Mass 


MASSEUSE NEEDED 
For theraputic massage center in 
Cambridge. Experience in 
Swedish massage necessary. Part 
time & full time positions avail. For 
interview call Cambridge Center 
for Natural Healing 864-3332 


CROSSDRESSERS-Look and 
Feel Pretty. Dress Up in Sheer 
Feminine Fashions of Your 
Choice for Appointment Call 245- 
9737 Between 10 am & 4 pm 














776-7976 











Reporter seeks to interview peo- 
ple who have been cheated by 
their roommates or who've taken 
any legal action against them. 
Laura 787-1362 


MOST 4 RECORDS 
Before selling your records, Call 
for detials on the most convenient 
way to get more for them. 641- 
0139 any day or eve 











PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
Your Own Locked Mailbox 
400 Comm. Ave. 247-9141 
Confidential & Secure 
Ask About 
Telephone Answering 




















| HAVE-Beautiful Clothes s & 
Makeup would you like to try them 
Mon-Sat Joey 666-4619 


Where’s BCN? Help Save the 
Station-see Job Opps. 


WOMENS MASSAGE 
CENTER 
Holistic Healing Center offering 
treatments for nervous tension, 
overweight and poor digestion 
utilizing Acupressure Massage, 
Shiatsu and Dietary Counseling. 
Women’s Massage Center, 678 


Mass. Ave, Central Sq. Cam- 
bridge 491-1550 














7 THE HEFT BROKER F 


¢ 








ve ee “at 
Ribs Pn Li ti © ree 


THF HIF! BROKER 


For Stereo Equipment, see 

AUDIO/VISUAL _ | 

MASSAGE BY WOMEN 

Swedish and Oriental massage. 
$10 Mon-Sat 10 a.m.-7p.m. Cam- 
bridge Center for Massage 678 
Mass. Ave Central Sq, Cambridge 
864-3332 














X-DRESSERS 


GALA WEEKEND 
A unique opportunity to explore 
your feme self. includes step-by- 
step professional demonstration 
and transformation into an alter- 


INTRODUCTION 
TO ESALEN MASSAGE 


This course is designed for 
students who want to learn 
professional massage. Classes 
begin Mar. 6 and Mar. 10. For in- 


formation and registration, call 
Cambridge Center for Natural 
Healing 864-3332 





( ; 
J.J. Ahearn’s 
Used 


PIANOS 
BOUGHT 
We Pay Top §, All 

Types 
RECOND. & 
~ SOLD 


Reas. Prices, Thor- 
ough Work Backed By 
At Least a 6 mo. Writ- 
ten Guar. on any Prob- 
lems, Delivery Incl. 


648-5533 


For Details 


“hoi — aoe 

Bee savecnrs 
BRIGHTON STUDIO 

Renovated 1st floor pvt. bath & 


kitchen heat & utils $235.00 At 
center nr library. 969-6532 


BRIGHTON-2 bdrm apt clean gd 
loc sublet 315 $350 heated 277- 
3641. ; 


2 M Grad Stu Sk Rmmte 3rd Floor 
of Triple Decker on Busline Ap- 
prox $130 Mo Cali Jim or Rich 
254-7514 Eves Parsons Street 


BRIGHTON Freshly painted sunny 
1 br w shiny hrdwd fis in well 
maintained bidg. Nr shopping & 
MBTA. $230 mo. Avail now or 3— 
1 266-6206 


Bri 3bd in house $350 787-4463 


BRIGHTON-irg sunny 2 bdrm in 
secure bidng on side str. $285, 
266-6206. 


ALLS-BROOK town line 3rm apt 
free furn mod kitch-bath wtd. No 
pets $260 morn-eve 232-4650 


ALLSTON 3rd rmmte pref 23 pis 
for clean, spacious 5 rm apt imm- 
ed til Aug. 31. Frnt & bck prches 
nice area, 10 min walk to BU, on 
T. $110per mo. Heat, util, sep. 
787-3717 after 6 pm : 


BACK BAY Sunny studio Boylston 
4 th floor, bay wind. Elev, laund. 
$195. 536-6859 Drew No. 30. 


63 PINKNEY STREET 
BEACON HILL 
Rooms $35 up. Exc loc great mgt, 
clean, nr all trans. Call John 262- 
9169 or 227-6110. 


BEACON HILL 
Studio 1 & 2 bed avail. Gd loc & 
sunny. $210-$300 783-2100 


BRIGHTON-In house Extra Lg 4 
Bdrm, Modern Kitch, D&D 


















































Modern Bath $75 Heated Call 
783-3158 or 783-1024 


BRIGHTON 1&2 BDRMS 
Clean & sunny, ht & hw incl, $210- 
$340. 783-2100. 


BRIGHTON Lg 2 bdrm cin sunny 
hardwood firs eat in kit, tile bath. 


Good landlord Nr trans $345 Tom 
536-3010. 


BRi-cin sunny 1bd $210 232-0050 
BRi-cin studio $165 232-0050. 


CHEAP RENTS 
Bri All Fens-All sizes 232-0050 

















man Sq. Lge sunny 3 rm apt. Mod 
ae ht & tuils incl $275 mo. 625- 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. area 2% 
bdrm to share w a dude. I'm rarely 
home. No lease. Not a slum. $117 
George 354-8057. 








Somerville near Harv & re 2 
a w parking $250 mo call 666- 
444 


BRAINTREE room & board free in 
exchange for carpenter- 
handyman work on the premises 
Send qualifications POB 720 
Quincy MA 02269 








TERM PAPERS 
Top quality. 266-4624 after 5. 





FREE RENT-For F Rmmte for 
Calif. Beach House & Bos Apt M 
27 in Films Must Travel Nice with 
Personality You Should Be Too. 
Box 8776 





South End-victorian parlor firs. 
wood firs. exc. detail marble frpls. 
bth., mod kit. All ht util incl $325 a 
mo 262-8842 eves 


S. BOSTON 4 rm apt. $150 o. 
Utils sep. 1 min to MBTA. Call 
eves 269-4475. 


PK DR stu a/c $185 very Ig 1bd 
easily used as 2 $250 sunny some 
no lease 267-6191 566-2000 


BOSTON-West End Sublet 3-5-79 
$424 Month 6 or 12 Month Lease 
Large Luxury 1 Bdrm Overiking 
River Call 742-0458 Eves. 














BROCKTON neat seldom used 
apt w ww cpt bar waterbed pool & 
phone ideal for short stay-overs 
Etc Rent neg 586-2256 


WOLLASTON-2 Bdrm Liv Mod Kit 
& Bath 2 Prchs Wik to Trans & 
Beach Mins to Bstn Avail Beg Mar 
$285 mo inc Ht 471-8591 aft 5 


NEWTON CTR unique & in- 
teresting 5 rm apt on 3rd fir of Vic- 
torian home. Mod. kitch with dis- 
hwasher $595 mo inci elec & ht. 
Call 969-1583 


CHESTNUT HILL apt. woman 25- 
30 to share 2bdrm apt must have 
nice furniture 1bdrm is office in 
afternoon Box 116 Camb 02142 


MEDFORD GWM nds rmte in mod 
2 br, AC etc. Nr Medford Sq. $150 
ea. inc ht. No pets. | am mature, 
prof 35. No lease 396-7435 

















BOSTON Charles St. at the circie. 
5 min fr. anywhere, 
Boston/Camb. 2 rms htd. After 11 
am 661-3394 444-4859 


DORCHESTER roommates wntd 
for victorian hse 5 mins frm field 
cnr T station close to shopping 
cntr. Available March ist. Rent 
$98 inc heat, share food, 
telephone. 265-1696 aft. 6pm 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 
NEED 








a room with private bath? 
Breakfast, dinner 7 days a week. 
Kenmore Sq. _ location. 
Reasonable rates. Security. Call 
Paul Black, Director of Housing, 
Grahm Jr. College. 536-2054. 


DORCHESTER-ASHMONT HILL 
Beautiful sunny rm in Victorian 
home on quiet tree lined st. 2 biks 
to MBTA Red Line, Skylight in 
hall, $135 incl. util. 288-3697 


SINGLE-Prof F Wanted to share 
sunny 5 Rm Apt located on Quiet 
Side St Heat Included $160 Mo 
Mar 1 or Sooner 254-3070 


STUDENTS 
Near schools-studios, 1 & 2 
bdrms $165-$300. Clean & safe, 
MBTA. 783-2100. 


LOWEST PRICES 
Studio, 1 & 2 bds $170-$300. All 
clean & secure 783-2100. 














WEST NEWTON spacious 6 bdrm 
Victorian $750 utils. Call John 
days 727-4625 or eves 924-0918. 


WEST NEWTON-1 M or 1 F rmte 
wtd for 2br furnshd apt $155 + 
utils. Call Peter 894-0022 or 969- 
0825, after 5pm 


APT. SUBLET | 

















“SOUTH END furn 1 bdrm apt all 


utils incl, near T, parking, $ 300 
mo. Length of sub. flexible. Call 
536-5663 


SOMERVILLF-beau 5rm apt to 
sublet til Sept. Big, sunny, trees, 
quiet. $185 mo w ht, util extra. 
Women only 666-5697. 


FRAMINGHAM sublet studio apt 
through Aug. Modern clean ex- 
cellent view all utilities included 
$280 month 872-3703 


BA -ariuents 


WANTED 


Young prof cple sks grtr Bstn, 
Brkine or Cmbrge apt for 4/1 Rent 
$250-300. Must be hid, Irg, sunny, 
nr trans 247-0976eve 

















BRi-ig cin 1bd $265 232-0050. 


BRi-ig studio nr trans-sunny, cin 
sec bidg, hw firs, mod K&B gd 
indid $200 Madeline 536— 3010 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE-Extra Lg 3 
Bdrm Eatin Kitch Fireplace $306 
Heated Call 783-3158 or 783-1024 


CAMB SOMER LINE Steps to In- 











GBA 22 prof pt stu wdclawed cat 
sks friendly independent house or 
apt to share w2 others in Camb or 
JP for May. Call 426-9249 after 
6pm. Must be near T can pay up 
to $130. 


Needed by 3-1 BU student seeks 
rm in apt w/other students. Am M 
19 actor/musician non-sm. Up to 
$155 please call 731-2509 








Buy the 2-Week Guarantee. $4.00 A Week & It Runs til It Works. 


For Apt. ads, circle one location: 


¥ Aliston, Back Bay, Beacon Hill, Boston, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Jamaica Plain, Somerville, Watertown, Suburban. 


& DATE OF INSERTION 
LEAVE SPACE BETWEEN EACH WORD 
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CATEGORY 








$2.50 
$4.50 


HEADLINE Regular 
Rate 


For Bold 
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ADS MAY BE PLACED AT: Classified Office: 367 Newbury St., Corner of Newbury St. & Mass. Ave., Mon.-Fri. 8:30-6 


ABSOLUTE DEADLINE 
— 5:30 THURS. 


ALL CLAIMS FOR ADVERTISING ERRORS MUST BE MADE WITHIN 7 
DAYS FROM DATE OF PUBLICATION. 


DEADLINE FO! CHANGES AND CANCELLATIONS /8 4:30 TUES. 


No changes can be made in guarentee ade efter the first two printings. 


BOX NUMBERS: Service charge is $2.50 for each week the box is advertised. 
Advertisers may pick up mail at our office 9-5 weekdays. Mail is held for 3 
weeks after the last time the box number appears in the ad and will be for- 


warded if a large self-addressed stamped envelope accompanies the ad. 


Readers who wish to respond to a box should address their replies to 
Box_______ c/o Boston Phoenix Classifieds, 367 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


02115. 





In PERSONALS only: Only our boxes and P.O. boxes may be used if yo 


IN BOSTON: Paperback Booksmith 733 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
IN CAMBRIDGE: Tech HIFI 38 Boylston Street, Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard Sq.) 


Deadiine for ali drop-off points is 2:30 Thurs. 


u de- 


sire a response. Phone numbers and a... osses are not acceptable and will re- 


sult in rejection of your ad. 


The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject advertising which may 


result in legal action or which we consider to be in poor taste. For your protec- 


tion, all advertisers must enciose full name, address and telephone number. 
This information is strictly confidential; however, we cannot print your ad with- 
out it. The Boston Phoenix has no control over classified advertisers. Hence, we 


cannot assure you that your inquiry will be answered or that the product or ser- 


vice is accurately presented. 


PLEASE NOTE! No ad will be accepted without an individual's phone number. 








Regular 


4 for $4.00 -—— at $2.75 ——— 
2 for $2.50 —— 


Headlines 
Bold Headlines...at $4.50 
Box Number 


TOTAL 


Lk ees 


Commercial 


at $3.50 ——— 
at $6.00 ——_— 
50 





TOTAL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Minimum Total Cost $4.00 for Regular Classifieds 


Name 





Address 








Phone 





CHARGE 
AT! 


Card Number 


0 Master Charge 
O American Express 
0 Visa 





Bank Number 








Expiration Date 


Signature 





NOTE: When placing 


ee ee ee 
CLASSIFIED DEPT., 367 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 02115 
clacsified ads 


267-1234 
through the mail or drop-off 


points, DO NOT SEND CASH. Checks or money orders only. 
Cancelled checks or money orders or register receipte MUST 


accompeny ALL refund 


*THE Guarantee: If your ad in the For Sale, Apartments, Room- 
mates, Aardvarks, Cars, Cycles, Free/Trade, Houses, Jobs 
Wanted, Musical Instruments, Pets, Rides, Sounds, Studios, 
Summer Rentals, Travel or Wanted categories doesn’t work 
after you've bought it in advance for two consecutive weeks .. . 
we will keep running the same ad FREE until it works. All you 
have to do is callus by deadline of the third week (and each suc- 
cessive week) & tell us to rerun the same ad. 

Applies to any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. 
“NOTE: Guaranteed ads cancelled after the first publication will 
receive a refund of one-half the balance of the second week. 








GOING AWAY? 
26 yr old F mature very responsi- 
ble desires to house sit. Is great 
pet&plant lover xcell refs Call 923- 
8876 After 8 pm 


Ao, Visa 


Mixi 
Audio 

















Console Clearance Sale 
rocessing Systems, inc. 


ave 
One 24x4x4 Console with 4 track 
monitor system and road case 
6800 


One 16x4x4x4 small Mainframe 
Console with road case 
.00 (5 mos. old) 
One 24x4x4x4 large Mainframe 
Console with road case 
$7000.00 (6 mos. old) 
One 32x4x4x4 large Mainframe 
console with road case 
$8000.00 (6 mos. old) 
First Come First Serve 
All Units Fully Warranteed 
Sale to be heid at 
American Speaker Systems, Inc. 
38 Landsdowne Street 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
Phone: (617) 354-1144 
Hours: 10:00 A.M.-6:00 P.M. 
Monday-Friday 
Saturday: 11:00 A.M.-4:00 P.M. 











SHERWOOD-Sel 300 $325 SWTP 
Fet Preamp $25 Pioneer CS63DX 
$250 Pair SX 626 $150 QL600A 
— SA8000X Mike 469- 


Psystur Video is working’ with 
Ron Hays Music-Image of Los 
Angeles to create multimedia 
events ona concert scale. 


WA Sh. 
on Se 
SS we 
eae 
Sn 


. A 





~~ 


People involved ir 
slideshow, music, 
dance, light, theatre, 
laser, are encouraged to Cull 
Rainbow: (617) 354 0179 
17 Healey Street, Apt. 303 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
YAMAHA NS1000M $800, B&O 
4002 $450, YAMAHA CR600 $250, 
DUAL 1249 $150, DUAL 1225 
$100, OHM F's $750, more call 
Mike 469-0710 


TWEETER ETC. 
HI-Fl OUTLET 


USED 
& 
DEMO 
STEREO 
SALE 


Fantastic 
One-Of-A-Kind 
Deais!! 


At BU 874 Comm Av. 
Near the Ski Market 
10am-9pm 738-4411 


ae 























STEREO SYSTEM: 
Garrad turntable, Bell amp & AM- 
FM tuner, Utah spkrs. Beautiful 
older system, hardly used. $250. 
372-8677. 


Marantz model 2275 am-fm 
receiver 75 watts per channel 2 
phono 2 speaker prov woodcase 
— be heard $350 or BO 337- 
482) 


BRAUN-TG1000 Mint Cond List 
$1000 W TGF3 Remote Control 
List $70 Service Manual & Lots of 
Tape All for $450 729-5726 


BOSE spkrs Ser. Ill. Exc cond. 
Asking $475. 266-3340. 


Lg Frazier horn spkrs very effic 
cin sound $135pr, Lenco L75 tt- 
has Stanton cart $75. 661-9500 
x286 wkdys 354-3222 eve & wknd 
Larry 

















Beyer M260 hyper-cardioid rib- 
bon microphones w response 
curves, cables & stand clamps, in 
like-new condition. Smooth sound 
especially suitable for vocal or 
choral recording. (Recommended 
by Gordon Holt of ‘The 
Stereophile’.) Am trading up to 
costlier condenser mikes. Will sell 
the pair for $250. Also a pair of 
Advent MDC-1 (Beyer M818) car- 
dioid dynamic microphones, ex- 
cellent cond., recently measured, 
ideal for peepee ny | (very low 
distortion at 130 dB SPL), $80 for 
the pair. Also Allison/One 
loudspeakers, smooth sound, 
wide dispersion, high power- 
handling, will supply w real-time 
analyzer plots of room response,- 
$500 for the pair. Call (617) 488- 
0732 bet 2 pm & 2 am. 











DEMO SALE 
Mcintosh C-28 
(new $649) 


Tandberg 10XD-2 
(new bar | 
Tandberg TCD 310 ° $4 
(new $599) 
—All With Warranties— 
naneee SOUND 









trees. Xstras. 
Iv. message. 






One Tandberg 3000 reel-to-reel 
tape deck, quarter-track; new 
belts and clutches; heads 
reground by Stereo Lab; per- 
forms like new. $350 or best offer. 
mee message at 536-5390 ext. 
2 





Bose 501 & Altec 887A stereo 
speakers, both pair in exc condi- 
tion. All 4 sound great for $425 but 
will sell separately. 


PIONEER-SX 990 $150 Ace Audio 
Amp & Preamp $250 
Loudspeakers Kef Tweeter & 
Crossovers 8 Inch Woofers $175 
Mike 469-0710 


Technics TTBL $160; Technics 
PreAmp $260; PhaseLinear 400 
$450 AEC Expander $230; Klipsh 
Heresy spks $500; All $1400 Call 
625-2067. 


THE HIF! BROKER 


at tal 
\¥ °@eee0 (4 


= iia 


























At The Hi-Fi Broker we 
feature quality name 
brand audio equipment 
at the lowest possible 
prices. 


@ Lowest Price on Systems @ 

@ Lowest Price on Speakers @ 

@ Lowest Price on Receivers @ 

@ lowest Price on Turntables @ 

@ Lowest Price on Tape Decks @ 
@ Lowest Price on Accessories @ 
@ Lowest Price on Video Games @ 

@ Lowest Price on Video Recorders @ 


KSTETeNasc Pritins 
STANTON 4 





+ — 7 oe On 


We also provide expert audio service. 


SPECIAL 


Video Computer Game 
by Atari mod GX2600 


RECEIVERS 

Pioneer SX580 
Pioneer SX680 
Philips AH7831 
Harmon Kardon 330C 
Techpics- SA200 
Teofinics SA400 

chnics SASO0 
Sansui G2000 
Sansui G3000 
JVC S61H 


OTHER SPECIALS 

NEW TECHNICS M22 

cassette deck 

Garrard GT25 complete 

with Shure M91 cartridge 

Akai 7020 

Pioneer CTF9O0 cassette 

Pioneer CTFIO00 cassette 

Teac A103 cassette 

Teac 2300SX open reel 

Dual 50495 

Kenwood 5700 amp 

Jensen 6x9 pot speakers 

Philips PhSJ2932 speakers 

Sonic by Pioneer 10” 3-way speaker74. 95 

Shure V-15 Type IV .00 

Zerostat Demagnitizer Gun 13.95 
8.99 

74.95 


os Washer 
ewes 12” bik & wht TV 
Philips Colla:u 1252 tutntable complete 
base, dust i...er and cartridge 9.95 
New Techi:... SL5200 Direct 
Drive quart turntable 184.95 
New Techn'-s SL5300 Direct 
199.95 


Drive quart’ turntable 

For your convenience, if the new audio 
equipment you purchase at the Hi-Fi 
Broker is pl for warranty repair 
service you may choose to have similar 
equipment loaned to you for the servic- 
ing period. 


x VIDEO RECORDERS 
RCA VCT 200 83495 


RCA VCT 201 879.95 
RCA VCT 400 1049.00 











154.95 








169.95 
199.95 




























information & 
price quotations 
Phone (in Waltham) 


899-2529 
“It's Worth A Call!” 


Business Hours 


_ Closed Monday 
Tues. & Thurs. 10-8 
Wed. & Fri. 16-6 
Sat. 10-5 


For 







16mm FILM 
BU B&W sync-sound prod. Varie- 
ty of roles. Auditions in 2 weeks. 
Call Mike or Greg at 783-0644 
536-3737 for info 





Yamaha tuner CT800 $170 Philips 
pre amp no 572 $280 Marantz 
170DC power amp $240 call 445- 
th Bose 800 spkers & equalizer 





SOUNDS & LIGHTS 
Professional Moble Sound & light 
system for traveling DJ. Can also 
be permanently installed for club 
use. Fill a small hall or ige gym 
with stereo sound & dazzling 
lights. Sound system includes 
Console, 400 watt amp, equalizer, 
& Gauss spkrs. Light system is 
custom made & completely por- 
table.. Includes master controller 
& 2 easy one eo light 

hone 1-631-3737 





VIDEO TAPE RECORDER 
TV. shows 


shows'.movies etc! + 


VHS2-4 hr. format. Originally 
$1100 will sell for $750 8 mths old 
vy gd cond. 266-2448 Dick 





DBX 128 dynamic range enhancer 
noise reduction unit. Like new 
cuts out tape noise fills in highs 
and lows $250 498-2187 


Electra-Voice Centry IIA spkrs 
$300 pr. Fischer receiver $75. 
Turntable $50. Cali628-3447. 











Ho 
ee a 
oe we 
» 742-6887 








to The Public Theatre Suite 510 29 
Comm Ave. Boston 02116 


TAP DANCERS 
Audition for the Maureen 
Cosgrove Tap Dancers. Sunday 
Mar. 4, 10:30 a.m. sharp. 295- 
Huntington ave. 236-4759. 


OPEN AUDITIONS-For New 
England Theatre Guild for 
Children. Established Company, 
Pays, Touring Wkdays Sept to 
June. Acting, Singing Req. Dance 
Mime Preferred Call 447-6701 for 
Appt. 


ACTORS EQUITY 
WORKSHOP forming in Boston. 
Interested members mail name, 
address, tel to Randy Echols, 117 
Kent St, Brookline, 02146. 























COMPLETE QUAD SYSTEM 
Sherwood S8900A Quad Revr 
iocnaree ry Cartridge Stanton 
681EEE 2 AR7 and 2 KLH6 Spkrs 
Sony 106300 Tape Deck 15 Reels 
Blank Ampex 7 in Tape All in Exc 
Cond Must Sell $500 for Entire 
ope Call 232-2049 Bet 7 and 

pm 





ADS 710 Il 3-way spkr system 
$440/pr S5wks new, 5yr wrrnty, 
also Yamaha CA/CT-810 amp 
tuner combo. Call 876-5662 


USED STEREO 
and TV’s too. A whole store full of 
Buy’selira used equipment. We 
sell trade & fix components & 
D SOUND, 225 N 
St: 4 247-7707 


NAKAMICHI-600 Kenwood KD 
500 w Grace 707 MK Il Tonearm. 
Tape Deck 1 Yr Old $450 Superb 
Turntable & Tonearm Inciu Graub 
“FTE Plus 1 Sot hoe & Pluter Pad 
6 mo Old $350 >” Jay Eves. 253- 
1000 Ext 5-9690 


Sound Concepts Delay Model 
SD50 Like new $300. Call Shawn 
at 625-9280. 


PHILIPS 212 turntable, manuel 
with cue, very good condition, has 
stanton 681EEE cart, $40 Call 
Joel: 247-0090 Before 10pm 


Pro Disco Equipment 460W 
Yamaha P2200 amp, 2 Ev Sentry 
4B Spkr, 2 Russco Cue-Master 
turntables w micro track 303 arms 
Together in 1 unit w/a meteor 
clubman 11 mixer & light system 
$2700 or BO with rec library 
$3000 Joe 623-0592 387-7471 


PIONEERS best speaker HPM 
150s 250 watt input loud clear 
sound $275 Each still in boxes call 
Joe 599-5406 


AR-LST perfect 3 yr. guarantee 
with boxes $800 firm for pair. 
Bose 901 perfect boxes stands. 
$250 firm for pr. 851-2676. 


BOSE-501 & Altec 887A Stereo 

Speakers, Both pair in Exc condi- 

tion. All 4 Sound Great for $425 

but will sell separately. Paul 321- 
574 





lewbury 


























SAE Power Amp 2600 400 watts 
per channel. $895. Call293-7857 


DON ZIMMER 


LOOK-A-LIKES 
If you look like Talk like Don 
Zimmer, you have a chance to be 
featured in a TV commercial. 426- 








BOS SHAKESPEARE CO 
Now Holding Preliminary 
Auditiions 1979-80 Season Call 
267-5630 M-F 10-5 for Info & 
Appt. 


ATTENTION! Steve Martin & Elvis 
Presley look-a-likes. Ch. 56's Joe 
Oteri Show wants to put you on 
T.V. Come to a special taping of 
this national T.V. talk show Wed. 
Feb 28th 6:30 pm Ch. 56 75 
Morrissey Bivd., Boston near 
Columbia Rd. Red Line T stop for 
more info call 288-3200. 


People’s Theatre is having 
auditions for the play The Servant 
of 2 Masters. A comnedia. The 
theatre follows a multi-racial 
casting policy-all parts are open. 
Try outs will take place March 5-6 
at 8:00 pm at 1253 Cambridge St., 

Inman Sq., Cambridge. Bring a 2 
min. comic piece and a photo 
resume. 


Mr. Fred Zollo announces the 
commencement in Boston, begin- 
ning in 10 days at the YMCA an 
acting class conducted by Zack 
Matalon identical to his NYC ac- 
ting studio. 5% hrs. per week 2% 
hrs acting 2 hrs speech. Call Mr. 
Matalon Wed, Thurs, or Fri Feb 
21,22,23 at 482-8000 for audition 
appt rm for 8 more students only. 


Bovees 

















Puch Road Racing frame Reynold 
§31, 23 in, 72 x 72, TT 22 in, C516 
% in., WB39 %. Black with chrome 
220. 236-4677. 


Think Spring! Raleigh 10-speed 
super course barely used, $90 
bike rack, $5 367-9480 Ask for 
Albert, Keep trying 


TEN SPEED-in Good Condition 
$65 738-5635 











Crown D-150 amp $375, Crown 
IC-150 Pre-amp $150 micro-sieki 
DD-40 turntable $300 Yamaha 
$0112T Speakers $200PR All 
epuipment in excellent condition 
Call Barry 665-0648 after 5 


Speakers: JBL L 100, $485/pr 
OHMB, $300/pr, 2 AKG D-200E 
mics, $80/ea. All in mint cond 
Harriet 277-4277 


NIKKO-70-70 AM FM Rec. 2 Ohm 
Spkrs BSR 310 Trntble. Super 
or el All $300 Call Alan 734. 

















HI-FI 











VIDEOTAPE 
RECORDERS 
Slightly used, in perfect condition. 
All sold with warranty. 935-7500. 


RCA Color Video Camera CC-1 
only 4 mos old exc cond, call Al 
asking $600 879-5841. 


20TH CENTURY FOX 
Pre-recorded movie cassettes are 
now available. Sports & adult 
movies. Machines available. At 
exceptional prices. For more info 
call 241-8770 


MOVIE CAMERA-16mm _ Non- 
Reflex Bolex w 50mm Lens. Exc 
Cond. Good Price Call 661-2509 


Bacorrions 


ACTORS-ACTRESSES- 

Technicians House Personnel The 
Public Theatre is Accepting 
Resumes for its 9th Season of Out 

















Door Summer Theatre. Classical 
sMailResuree - 


Training & Exp Pref. 






Business 


OPPORTUNITIES 


AMBITIOUS? 
If so, maybe you haven't seen fully 
how the Amway business could 
— special to you! Box 
8 


isis 











BABCOCK DAY SCHOOL 
Long established, year round. All 
ig am - 5: pm. Ages 2- 

5 per week. Tranaporalion. 
277-9832. 





C ounsexine 
| [PUT YOURSELF — | 


OUR HANDS 








Specific healing 

treatments for: 

* Nervous Tension 

* Overweight 

* Constipation 

* Muscular Pain 

*Headache & 

Insomnia 

* Utilizing: 

e Acupressure 
Massage 

e Shiatsu 

e Diagnosis 

© Dietary 
Counseling 

For Appointment, 

Call: 

WOMEN’S 
MASSAGE 

: CENTER 

678 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq. 





Cambridge 491-1550 
.Mon- 1 v4 








Turn around a failure and harvest 
the success you have earned. 
Center for Success. 523-5377 
523-5377 523-5377 


Mask Therapy. A unique ex- 
pressive & intergrating process 
utilizing masks. Private, effective, 
creative. Cali Masks 1-267-4484 





DATA-MATE IS NO. 1 
Since 1966 DATA-MATE has in- 
troduced over 30,000 singles to 
each other. Our fee is $20 with a 
money back guarantee. Cali us 
anytime 547-0225 or write us at 
DATA-MATE Box 361 Dept BP 
Arlington MA 02174 














Psychotherapy or Career 
Counseling Cari Schneider 876- 
5085 





—_S 


SEXUAL PROBLEMS ) 
Sexual Health Centers is tn 

only professional center in th 
Boston area specializing in 
the treatment of sexual prob- 
lems and offering sexual ther- 
apy. surrogate therapy, psy- 


chotherapy. and marital 
counseling: Call 266-3444. ) 



























, ae 
Gestalt Therapy for Women. Cer- 
tified Gest Therapist. Foster 
Center for Counseling 262-1862. 
Health Insurance Accepted 





—— 








Gay men & women. Therapy for 
individuals and couples. help with 
lifestyle, jealousy and 
relationships. Institute for 
Rational Living. 739-5063. 





Hypnosis for weight control and 
smoking. Five sessions $50. Also 
treatment for stress, relaxation, 
confidence, phobias, drinking, 
and sexual problems. All 
therapists PH.D psychologists. 
Institute for Rational Living. 739- 
5063. 


INSTITUTE FOR RATIONAL 
LIVING. Psychotherapy with 
PH.D. Psychologists to overcome 
shyness, depression, anxiety, and 
love issues. Call 739-5063 


CAMBRIDGE MENTAL 
HEALTH ASSOCIATES 
Individual, group and coup- 
les psychotherapy and coun- 
seling. Interviewing the thera- 
pist is free and encourage! 
Eligible for health insurance 


payments. 547-4823 


Want greater self-awareness, 
richer relationships, better com- 
munication? Join our Personal 
Growth Group, exp. leader 
Gestalt Therapy. Individual 
counseling offered. ins. accepted. 
Dorothy 491-6408 


FATHERS FIGHT 

FOR CHILDREN 
Asks:Troubled? With a Divorce? 
Getting the Bird instead of the 
Word? About Lazy Spouse-Wife- 
Husband Beater, Children in 
Trouble? Fathers Fight for 
Children Can Help-Call Now 413- 
967-4692 Anytime or 413-625- 
2126 Eves from 6-10 pm 


a 


N 

PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Individual, couples, 
group and family ther- 
apy. No charge for in- 
-itial interview. 661-9672 
PSYCHOLOGIAN - Life Counsel- 
ing, Hypnosis, Self-Actualization, 
Growth - Sliding fee 267-8695 


£ Counseling By & For 



































Boston COUNSELING Co-oP 
739 Boylston St. Suite 412 


Near Copley Square - 247-9141 








oe Competent & 
eee i, 








Darn 








THE GAY WAY 


Florida to California 
Discreet Professional Mating 
tor Gays Only. 

Send $1.00 for brochure 
Box 189, Maiden, MA 0214€ 











EQUAL PARTNERS -. 
Specializing in introducing 
independent, divorced or 
single men & women over 
25, who are seriously inter- 
ested in fi nding a partner. 
We guarantee to introduce 
ie to suitable people. Call 

tween 4pm to 9 pm. 

277-1741 


THE ALTERNATIVE 
Bob & Faye 269-0839 M-F 9-5 
Mel & Chris 586-7576 M-F 7-10 

pm. John & Judy at 453-6414. 














‘*...8 fascinating 


experience.”’ 
. —Boston Globe (7/16/78) 








or woman on videotape. 
More Members ° More Selective ° 








More Fun The TM 
247- 5 ra 
[3800 enccwuneY Company) 


SINGLES! 


Meet that special person soon. 
Call today and you could be 
con | someone really nice next 
week!! For FREE brochure, ph. 
267-4500 anytime. 
DATIQUE INC. 419 Boylstor 
St., Suite 312, Boston 02116 
“Since 1970-Large 
Membership” 
MEET SEXUAL 
friends nationwide. Free inforrma- 
tion. Call Sue 312-262-9800 


UNITED 
SINGLES 


THERE ARE MANY ADVAN- 
TAGES OF MEETING 
PEOPLE OUR WAY... 


You'll meet only eligible 
people who have the same 
likes as you. Through these 
people you'll meet more, giv- 
ing you a whole new circle of 
friends. Our way eliminates 
the risk of blind dates. You 
won't waste time and money 
with the wrong person. 

FOR EACH MATCH SE- 
LECTED FOR YOU, WE PRO- 
VIDE A REFERRAL SHEET 
WHICH INCLUDES A.. 

Photo — Biographical Sketch 
— Vita! Statistics. The per- 
son selected as compatible 
for you also receives a refer- 
ral sheet with the same type of 
information about you. Thus, 
the two of you know a great 
deal.about each other before 
you ever meet, eliminating the 
cold, blind date. 
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See our ad in the Yellow Pages 











MEET-A-MATE 
Meet someone who appreciates 
you, and have fun in the process. 
Females join now free for 3 month 
membership. 482-0714 


ALONE? WHY? 
Dignified introductions for almost 
18 years. Service discussed on 
radio & TV. Please call Mrs 
Scofield 267-7433. 230 Boylston 
St. Boston Mass 02116. 








‘Steve Sweeney - Just back from 
N.Y.’s Bitter End. Fridays 8:30 
Charles Playhouse. Stage Ill 


X RATED VIDEO CASSETTES top 
quality VHS or Beta format. Send 
$.25 for listing, REM-JAM CO. PO 
Box 92 Wayland, MA 01778 


YOUR OWN DISCO PARTY 
Open bar in disco 50-100 group 
complete package full service. 
Call Barry 891-6120, 782-2553. 


FOR SALE 
DJ Business for sale. Over 10 yrs 
DJing thruout NE Work every 
weekend. Great opportunity. Also 
Portable equip for sale. Serious 
inquiries only. Phone 1-631-3737 
lv message. 


Mike’s Mobile Music 
Music for all occasions fea- 
turing Big Bands, Oldies, 
Rock & Disco. Professional 
D.J. & Light Show. Quality 
sound at reasonable rates to 
meet your needs, big or small. 
893-0262 


























Funny versatile folksinger with un- 
ique well-poished act (& 3 record 
releases) seeks bookings Howie 
Newman 327-0121 


Band avail for your function. 
Music for everyone. Dan 245-8571 


Bands and DJ's for hire lowest 
rates in town call Paul 277-1062. 
— — _ — — Sa ____—_=<- —__, 


MUSIC MUSEUM 


ston’s most exp. mobile 
.J. has music for every oc- 
ion. Choose from 10,000 
ds dating back to early 

50s thru present day hits. Pro- 
fessional sound equipment, 
dynamic light show, very rea- 
rates and non-stop 

usic. Weddings a specialty. 
= Jack McCoy's Music Mu- 
im at 787-2282, 782-3970. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, FEBRUARY 27, 1979 





P.O. Box 189 Bemie (617) 646-8422 | 
Cambridge 


Ma 02139 Tod (617)396-4906 
(After 500 PM) 


Spice of Life Disco Show 


Featuring 
Bernie Strickland “The Dancing 0) 
Best in Modem Music 
Guoranteed to Rock Your Sou! 


All Occasions 


F.: SALE 


APPLIANCES 


Color TV-new 19” Philcomatic, 
exc cond $175. Call 891-2356. 
































Shimpo potters wheel electric 
wsplash pan RK-2 1975 exc. con- 
é > dead used $350 call eves 864- 





ELECTRIC BROOM 
Works well. A steal for the price 
$20. Call 536-5390 ext. 545. 


SONY BETAMAX 3hr. recorder, 
box factory sealed, Plus sony 
video camera model AVC1420, 
asking $1350, Call 884-4540 or 
321-2654 


BELL & HOWELL slide projector 
has auto focus & slide preview 
$100 or Best offer call Lyle 253- 
6548 day or 354-8262 night 


4 MAYTAG washers all under 
$100 , all w 90 day guarantees, 
delivery arranged. Call 837-6953. 


A good friend. Kenwood KA-3004 
stereo amp. 5 yrs old, 28 watts 
RMS .5% distortion. Well cared 
for $55. 738-0160 


Hermes typewriter 3000. Manual, 
good cond. Best offer 969-1842 
eves 




















CLOTHING 


ATTN-TVs F Has Lingerie Skirts 
Blouses High Heels At Reas. 
Rates Can Help w Dressing & 
Makeup. 884-1288 4-7 pm 


Are you into skydiving? | have 
jumpsuit great for relative work. 
Call Lyle 253-6548 days or 354- 
8262 nights. 


FURNITURE. - 

















— 








OAK PLATFORM 
BEDS 


Direct Factory Outlet 
Contemporary , styles, ideal 
for foam, water, and reg. mat- 
tress, drawers, headboards. 

sturdy — guaranteed 

Start at $65 
Knock down — no tools 
required 
Delivery Avail — Free Park 
LEAHY-MURPHY 
co. 

365 Dorchester Ave. 

S. Boston 269-3543 

M-F 9-6, Sat. 9-1 
Wholesale Inquiries Invited 














DINING RM SET-Antique Oak- 
Table with Six Chairs $650 
Poloroid SX70 Camera-Brand 
New $120 Call Richie or Vicki 623- 
638 





7 ft long full size box spring and 
mattress new cond $200 ask for 
John at 479-7443 or 479- 7980. 





BEDS compli. All sizes, will 

delover. You can buy only a matt, 

box spring or frame. Metal closet 

for clothes, hopechest, mirrors, 

o- carpets-long pieces. 864- 
1 





King size waterbed for sale. 
Includes mahogany frame and 
headboard, platform, heater, and 
liner $200 or BO 522-9605 eves 





Metal frame bed compl w matt & 
spring, db! size. 586-8217, $300. 
Brockton 





Like new 3-pc Iv rm set, coffee, 2 
end tables, 5-pc 42” dinette set, 
$1800 valve, $500 takes all call 
395-3908 after 6 pm. 


FOR SALE-1 Twin Bed, Exc Cond. 
— will Neg. Call Lynn 725- 
5 








Re-upholstering-wholesale u hol. 
textiies | come to you 277-8797. 


3 ROOMS-Or Furniture will Sac 
All or Part Incl Sleep Sofa Set, 
Glass top, Bed Set and Ref. 
Reasonable Call Mark 524-6697 








King size waterbed frame plat- 
form headboard heater liner & 
mattress $250 or BO 367-1980 


Elegant contemporary sofa, 
cocktail & end table perfect cond 
$900 or BO 877-8896 











Factory closeout of famous 
make mattresses and box 
springs. All new slight factory : 
seconds. 


Twin Size $29.50 ea. 
Full Size ' $38.00 ea. 
Queen Set: $97.00 


. ROYAL 


SLUMBER SHOP 
251 Worcester Road 


(Route 9) 
Natick (next to Merit Gas) 
655-0340 i 


Gaming table Hepplewhite style 











MATTRESSES} 


mahog satinwood veneer & inlay 
Must sell call 227-0155 8 am-2 pm 
ask for Jim B. in cabinet mking 





Big old dependable Frigidaire 27 
cu ft white one-door fridge No 
room in new apt $85. Call PM 266- 
7408/ Box 835, 150 Mass Av 


APARTMENT SALE 
Furniture, books tools, records, 
oscilliscope, puppet-many other 
things-everything must go 266- 
8911 


Chipp armchair Chinese style w 
needlepoint seat for $125 firm. 
Compare at $300 anywhere else. 
Call Mark at 536-6860 











Antique pool table prof size 1 %in 
3 piece slate Leather pockets 
ivory balls inlay Table in exc cond 
Moving must sell Appraised at 
$4000 Sacrifie $2500 or BO 293- 
7687 





It's a couch that 
opens up to a 
double bed 





URETHANE FOAM 


4 
Double 54x75 21.90 
Queen 60x80 25.90 


Twin 39x75 14.90 


Other Sizes Available at 
Substantial Discounts 


Modes 
15 Tudor St. Camb..MA 
491-7536 
OPEN 8:30-5:00 
SAT. 9-2 














ODDS & ENDS 











ELECTRIC POTTERY WHEEL- 

$200 or Best Offer Singer Touch & 

= Machine $125 Cali 491-0493 
ves 





One pair unused, undrilied 6 ft 
head 360 skis; make me an offer | 
can’t refuse. Leave name & 
number at 536-5390 ext 525. 


SAVE $$ ON TIRES 
Call Howard at ext. 512 536-5390 
days for info. 


HARDWOODS 

We stock Birch, Cherry, 
Mahogany, Maple, Oak & Wainut. 
Dressed. 3-4 inch thick, random 
lengths & widths. yoy 
Lumber & Supply 135 Harvey St. 
(off Mass. Ave. nr. Arlington line) 
876-4460 


Moving must sell all br vinyl couch 
& chair cktl tbl 3 types carpet full 
bed dresser dining rm tbl w chairs 
734-9435 eves. 


ORIGINAL GRAPHICS 
Miro, Calder, Marini, Vasarely, 
Brandstatter, Coignard, Baskin, 
and other signed original twen- 
tieth century master GRAPHICS 
at 20%-40% off. Also, special 
orders taken. For additional infor- 
mation please call, evenings or 
weekends, 862-6039 


Moving everything goes! Bureaus 
tables chairs stereo kitchen-ware. 
Ask for Lenny 267-3185 


1975 Chevette 25000m steel 
belted radials exc cond $2500 
876-7633 


POOL TABLE 
Factory Sale - displayed at Boston 
home show March 3-11 - Hynes 
Auditorium Spencer Manufac- 
turing 885-5236 Framingham 
Showroom 872-3997. 


JEWELRY 
Wholesale Mfg. of fine jewelry. 
Diamonds and Jewelry bought. 
Estate Jewelry Co., 333 
Washington St., Rm. 517. 523- 
6996. 


USED RECORDS & COMIC 
BOOKS. 106 University Ave. 
Lowell. 452— 1231 or 458-9994 
































HEATED-Kingsize waterbed, 
Suniamp 35mm Camera 
Typewriter Macaw Parrot Stereo 
Receiver & Spkrs Video Game 
522-0600 


PHOENIX ISERE KAYAK 
14ft 9 in fiberglass rd wht, spray 
skirt, 210 cm paddle s&d flotation 
wdry pack romer heimet used on 
lake only lyr old $350 597-8890 


IBM Exec typewriter model 11C. 
Many special features. Built like a 
tank, good cond. $240 incl. film 
ribbons. 876-0064 


NEW GO-CART 
Never been used, detachable 
fiberglass body, full warranty on 
Briggs & Stratton engine. Retails 
for $695. Jeff 232-6578. 


DOWN COMFORTER 
Beat the cold. Warm up under a 
brown/beige down comforter. 72 














| x 78 $100. Call June day 261-1000 


or eve 734-8993 





' New, never used, Kastie CPM 


Cobra 205 skis. Call 687-0874. 





| ROLLING STONE MAGAZINES 


1973-79 Complete Make an Offer 
Michael 227-2574. 


ATTN-TVs F Has Lingerie Skirts 
Blouses High Heels At Reas. 
Rates Can Help w Dressing & 
Makeup. 884-1288 4-7 pm 











MATTRESS- and Box spring 
brand new, never used. 
Posturepedic $100 or best offer. 
Call 376-2102 aft. 7. 


Gis 


Original Cerwin Vega Base cabi- 
net for sale. Reversed 18” Cer- 
win Spk. Excellent condition. New 
— B.O. 638-0569 or 491-2578 
nites. 


BASSIST & DRUMMER 
Seeking working situations for 
rhythm section. Fully equipped. 
All styles of music. Travel O.K. 
Call nights 738-0569 or 491-2578 


BLUES HARPCLASSES 
By Richard ‘Rosy’ Rosenblatt All 
Leveis Group and Private at the 
Music Emporium 661-6977 

















Rock and Roll lead singer 
available. Into Bowie, Stones, 
Aerosmith, and Cheap Trick, etc. 
729-6661 call aft. 6. 


TOURING BAND-Lost a Prophet 
Synthesizer In Boston. REWARD 
Offered No ?s Asked. Call 244- 





_ 4372 Days Randy. 


ZONKARAZ 
HOT FEMALE 
VOCALIST 
Needed to front all orig. Pop 
Rock band. Strong touring act 


only. Solid steady money. 
799-4765¢ 865-4944 


FORMING BAND " 
Acous-Ele Bass, Drums, Piano & 
Reed Players Needed to Join Est 
Duo-F Vocal & Guitar-for Biues- 
Jazz-Rock Synthesis. Exp & Ver- 
satility nec Comp & arr Skills a Mt. 
625-9325 4-11 pm 


BASS AND DRUMS 
Looking for Bass Player and 
Drummer interested in Writing 
and Recording Originals Cali 1- 
464-2412 Aft 6:30 pm 





PROFESSIONAL 
SINGERS WANTED 
FOR STUDIO WORK. 
end non-returnable tape to 

Box 8930. 


Ld Guit seeks band into blues, 
boogie,southern,rock 30yrs old 
No disco or toP 40. Pros only, Call 
532-1284 between 6-7 pm. 





Rock guitarist wanted by NY 
management firm for Boston bas- 
ed band. Must have singing 
songwriting stage and studio 
abilities call Tommy 484-7633. 


BANDS 


AFFORDABLE BROADCAST 
QUALITY COLOR 
VIDEOTAPE DEMOS 
If you have a following, you 
could have a free tape in ex- 
change for a night’s work in 

an in-town club. 


VIDEOCRAFT 
PRODUCTIONS 
267-7035 


BASS & KEYS-Lking Preferably 
For Established Top 40 South 
Shore Band. Both Can Sing, Lead 
and Double on Keys Flute Tenor & 
Guitar. Exc Equip Inclu PA Pros 
Only Call 337-7355 or 583-8208 


Bluegrass guitarist looking for 
others into Bluegrass, call Dennis 
for more info at 267-3240 would 
like to start as soon as possible, 
also into Folk Music, Dylan, Neil 
Young. 


DRUMMER WTD 
Singing Rock n Roll band with 
equip, PA, free practice rm want 
drummer w chops DOWN. 
Beatles, Stones, CSNY, New 
Wave, originals. Non-monetary 
attitude pfd. Call Bryan 498-3417 
Gene 498-7379 


[THE PIANO | 


FLEA MARKET 
$99 AND UP! 

Pay less for quality Grands 
uprights. Spinets. vintage 
cabinet grands. new Spinets 
and consoles with a ten-yr 
warranty Hundreds of pianos 
- Largest selection of recon- 
dittoned pianos Mason 
Hamlin - Chickering - Knabe 
Ives & Pond - Baidwin. etc F: 
nancing. Master Charge 
Visa Delivery Free Tuning at 
home Piano benches on 
sale. new & used 


DON’T BUY A 
PIANO 


Until you see our selection 
and prices Open 7 days a 
week 10am-10pm 

J.D. FURST & SON 
21 Brookline Ave., Kenmore 























Sq. 
267-4079 
Watch for our new location in 
Coral Gables. Florida 




















hd sngr w/kbds or guit. Must be 
indpndnt and ded to assmbie kick 
in rep of dvr.orgni mat for 
sprng/summer gigs. Work now, 
gig later call Mike 891-5639 aft 6 





Drumming madman avail. Much 


club and recording exp. Excel 
equip. Do it for the bucks.. Dont 
call unless same. Hatter 774-5347 


GUITARISTS 
need lead & bass players for 
nostalgic 60’s music call Larry 
395-0295 








Strong vocals and ‘aggressive 
drummer needed for adven- 
turessome progressive-jazz-rock 
band, in style of U.K., Crimson, 
Geneisis. Cali Dan 369-9458 


DRUMMER-Looking for 
Immediate Fulltime gig. Top 40 
Disco Funk. Have Much gig Ex- 
perience, Vocals and Transporta- 
tion John 267-4510 








Drummer seeks fulltime Top 40 
band. Have much gig exp., vocals 
good chops, Van PA Dependable 
hard worker call Lex 623-1303. 





Drummer & vibist sks wk 864- 
1981. 





Lead vocalist-front man lyricisist 
sks serious high energy rock 
band pref many ori no-hangups 
646-6071. 


Heads-Up 
Boutique 


531-537 BROADWAY (RT. 28) 
LAWRENCE, MA 682-1632 
Satin - Sparkle - Glitter 
Highest in New York & West 
Coast Fashions 
Personal Checks Accepted 


Specializing in stage and club attire. 
Whether it be hard rock or a dressy 
show. we have the styles for your band 
— a 




















Group Discounts 

Master Charge Visa , 
HOURS: 10-8:30 PM Tues. & Fri. 
10-5:30 PM Mon..Wed.. Thurs. & Sat 




















Attention: Bands Share our 800 
sq. ft. studio w/ grand piano 
Weekly or monthly negotiable. 
321-1017 Malden 





Lighting designer/musician now 
available. A1 equipment. | am into 
tight production. Prefer prog. 
rock link 617-776-6678 





Keyboard player w/experience 
w/Rhodes and some vocals seeks 
pt local work jazz top 40 GB disco 
Tomas 267-7212 





Keyboards and lead vocals wntd 
by original rock band with 
national & recording goals. 923- 
1914 eves & wkds 


LD VCLST-SAX & GUIT 
Wtd 4 wrkg $ disco-show mst b 
career minded ultimate goal.: 
record orig, commrcial material 
277-4277 |v msg 











THE NEW SCHOOL 
F 


oO 
CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 

Music ¢ Dance ¢ Drama ¢ Jazz 

© Rock e Ciassical 

e Full/Part Time 

Monthly Enrollment 

Approved for Vets 

EDUCATION IN 
MUSIC 

$50,000 in scholarship money 
available for scholastic and 
work study programs — for 
‘alented students with finan- 
cial need seeking individual- 
ized education in music. Cer- 
tificate and diploma program 
— all instruments, voice, 
theory, business. 

NEW SCHOOL OF 

CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


21 BROOKLINE AVE. 
KENMORE SQ., BOSTON 
267-4079 




















Exp. pro drummer seeks work. 
Looking for pro band into orig. 
rock-funk-blues-jazz. 8 yrs road 
exp. and concert T.V. etc., serious 
inquires call John 471-3439 
between 12-4 pm. 


Keyboard player w harmony & Id 
vocals wtd. T40 5-6 nights, mostly 
local, gd money, trans nec, pro 
only. 646-0321. 


Violinist or clarinet player for N.Y. 
theatre production off off 
Broadway 247-2223 


LOWEST COST 
REFERALS 


Full service employment for 
musicians-many gigs available 
right now! One time $25 fee. No 
charge to bands seeking 
musicians. Call DME 891-9365 


BASS PLAYER-Wntd for Original 
Rock Band. Vocals, Prescence & 
Professional Equipment are im- 
portant Terry 923-1914 


MULTI-KEYS-& Lead Vocal Seek 
Concert Level Musicians for an 
Original Rock Band w _ national 
Goals. Pros Only 923-1914 























UNKNOWN-New Wave Bands 
Wanted For the Lou Miami 
Transfusion: A Debut Evening of 
oo Bands for More info 734- 
6098 


| 





MUSICIAN 
REFERRAL 
AN EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY 
FOR MUSICIANS AND 
VOCALISTS 
Serving musicians & vocal- 
ists since 1974. Oldest and 
largest in New England. 
617-787-2025 
297 Faneuil St. 
Brighton, MA 02135 














Southern-Rock Band sks Id guit 
w/voc. Wknd gigs, hv orig & rec 
di. Wnt commitment, hrd wkr. Eric 
266-7944 Eves 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Id 
guitar, bass, multikeyboard, Id 
singer for intelligent new wave 
concept—only intense, excellent 
musicians need apply. Talking big 
time here. 325-2375 


SOUND SERVICE 
for hire: 12 mikes, 1200 watts, 
moitors, very loud, very clean. 
Solve your PA system troubles for 
small money. 479-8444. 


BASS PLAYER-Formally with the 
Lazers Sks Work. Into Gd Original 
Rock, All Pro Have Everything. 
Mike 668-1036 6:00 

















THE CATZ GIG SEEKS 
bassist w quality vocals to nail 
down the bottom w original R&R 
band. Old/new wavers, 19-24 or 
so & serious!!! Marc 275-2221 





Lead guitar - wrkg band, exp 
players nds lead guit. Strong 
originals, tasty orck. Must be able 
to fill 864-4382 926-5514 


Voc for est pt time band w/club & 
col gigs. Exp & proficiency on 
rhythm or horn (pref trombone) 
nec 427-1639 Dee, 879-0165 
Hank 


MUSICIANS WTD 
Writers, instrumentalists, 
vocalists, lyricists, must read. Call 
Webster Hooker 895-5087 eves 
783-9378. 


Wanted: Female keyboard player 
for disco/jazz/funk band. Call 
Claire after noon 254-7780 


THE FORCE is now aud. Id sing. 
drummers and Id singer ex stg pr 
a must Gd $ Only ser full time 
musicians pls 899-6846. 

















Exp sound man w or w out sound 
system sks full time wrkg band or 
1 nighters. Cregg 254-3787. 





Rehersal studio heat safe No. 
Shore cheap rates 478-2766 


HOLLYWOOD 

New Englands Number 1 Disco 
Act Sks Second Multi- 
Keyboardist to Complete Recor- 
ding Formula. Vocals and 
Appearance a Must-Originals 
Helpful. Concert Level & Serious 
Musicians Only Robert 1-992- 
1571 








Drummer needed to complete an 
impressionistic Jazz-Classical - 
Rock group and perform original 
music on the concert level Must 
be creative and energetic After 6 
call 666-9550 265-0022 





Psystar Video is working with 
Ron Hays Music-Image of Los 
Angeles to create multimedia 
events on a concert scale. 


People involved in 
slideshow, music, 

dance, light, theatre, 

laser, are encouraged to call 
Rainbow: (617) 354 0179 
17 Healey Street, Apt. 303 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 











poy gal seeks Lyricist Call 
536-8346 


Articulate, exp, versatile flutist 
strong low range vocalist seeks F, 
vocal guitarist guitar work very 
important! To work with original 
material contemp soft rock SME 
country many musical connects 
|S ala area call Billy C 848- 








FEMALE VOCALIST-Wanted for 
High Energy Disco Band Excellent 
Repertoire and Prof Musicians 
Call for Audition 277-8797 


Rehearsal Rooms now open at the 
5 lat Music Complex. 491- 








JOCKEYS 


For All Occasions 


COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS 
PROVIDED 


Call Bert 
At 
436-2992 


Also Available 
RON ROBIN 
(Disco Vinnie) and The 
* Original Bud Ballou 
Oldies Show. 











If you want to know how to get 
songs published and re- 
corded; recording contracts, 
you need to know about 


THE MUSIC 
BUSINESS 
WEEKEND 
DAYTIME 
SEMINAR 
April 21, 22 


Learn from industry pro with 
‘proven track record. Lec- 
‘tures cover songwriting, 
copyrights. demos, produc- 
tion, contracts, managers, 
agents, booking, and 70 other 
subjects. 


Call or write today! 
Limited Enroliment 


BUSINESS 
ACADEMY 

OF MUSIC 

P.O. Box 4026 

Woodbridge, Conn. 06525 
(203) 735-5863 
Resume and Appi. 

upon request 

















Guitar teacher wtd by advanced 
guitarist. | want to learn to read 
music scales etc. Call Mike days 
527-6621 





Pro drummer sks working or near 
working rock band. | have equip, 
trans and chops. Pros only. Call 
Rick 395-5029 


WOMEN 
Mountain Heart Management 
seeks inteligent ambitious 
talented F musicians wvoc for 
mas or pop rock act 352-2039 
374-4569 








Wanted multikeys prefered 
wvocal abil. & exp. basist wequip, 
trans for orig. rock band serious 
only 646-6071 





Original post- New Wave- Pop 
band sks drmr andkybd-Gtr to 
rehearse regularly and depen- 
dably. Call Robin days 868-2950, 
evenings 332-9058 Don’t delay, 
call today. 





QUALITY RECORDING 
Professional 4, 8, 16 or 24 
track recording services. 
Good studio rates. with exp. 
Engineer. 

DEMOS or — product. 
all: 


617-232-8344 











ESTABLISHED-Part time Country 
Rock Band Sks Fiddler or Pedal 
Steel Player Pref w Voc Weekend 
gig Call John 969-2764 


Female Vocalist seeks full time or 
part time top 40 gig. Experienced. 
Call Dawn 438-7409 | 


SINGER & LEAD GUITAR-Needed 
for High Energy Rock Band, w the 
Right idea. Serious Only, Danvers 
Area. Cali 777-1699 Mike 


Drummer wtd for wrking band full 
time wrk SAVANNAH, Southern R 
& R. Mike 523-0553. 


Bass player wnated willing to 
travel in full working band 50's C 
& W Elvis Call Neil 884-3275 Peter 
628-5754. 


DRUM-PERCUSSIONIST 
Who isnt sane to complete 
impressionistic-Jazz-classical- 
rock group to perform all original 
concert level. music, drink cold 
beer, raise hell, be Godly After 6 
call 666-9550 or 265-0022. 


Wanted: strong rhythm guitarist 
with a strong backup vocal ability 
to join a band with recording con- 
nections in NY 828-3710 


THE FORCE is now aud. Id sing. 
drummers and Id singer ex stg pr 
a must gd $ only ser. full time 
musicians pis 899-0846 


























Exp multikeys versatile in R&B 
jazz funk sks gig. | have equip, 
trans & can travel. No disco or 
T40. Call Gideon 861-6828 


Bassist with good vocals in- 
terested in joining the 
backstreets. Original rock band 
reherarsall 4-5 nights call Ralph 


569-5469 
SPACE 
FOR RENT 


Rehearsal Studios — Dance 
Classes Showcases — 
Small Concerts — Private 
Parties, Etc. 

Call 


a 
267-4079 




















_~ 





GUITARIST WANTED 
Sidewalk-Established Full Time 
Disco Group is Auditioning 
Guitarists with Lead Vocal Ability 
Who is Ambitious, Creative, and 
Absolutely Free to Travel with No 
Restrictions Call 321-5848 


DRUMMER-Funky Drummer 

Needed in Part Time But Serious 

Band. Material Dan, Feat, Costello 

a Have Work Kelly 861-6781 
ves 








BASS-W Ld Vocal Gabriel Mds 
Mature Pro 4 Pc Top 40 Oldies GB 
Record Copy Salary Pos 9-10 K 
No Travel North of Boston Must 





{The terms Male & Fe-" 


male are used for the 
convenience of the 
reader. Sex discrim- : 
ination is illegal unless 
‘a bona fide hogar 

s 


tional qualification 
PROFESSIONAL | 


Massuese seeks F to ans phone 
eves&wknds $3.50 per hr Replies 
ans immediately Write 8902 














Rd Be Clean Cut On No oo Gd 
Personality Dick 603-889-7591 


LEAD SINGER 
Lkng for New Wave or Orig Rek 
Band Have Exc Stag Pres, Pros 
Only Call Alan Only Aft 6 566-6671 


GUIT-VOCALS-Sks Bass Kybrd 
Ld Guit Producing Record in Nr 
Future Plan Extensive Rehearsals 
Vcls Pref Not Nec 436-1314 











Working band needs multi- 
keyboard player for disco-funk. 
Must read, arrange and travel. 
Call 851-5857 aft. 4 


Need BASSIST - guitar & drum to 


JOB 





form band. Into orig rock jazz 
seek versitile bassist Read not 
ness. if you can stand on your 
ears Call 254-2049 aft 6. 


LEAD-RHYTHM-Guitar Seeking 
Part Time Gig. Have Equipment. 
Exp with Rock, Jazz and Blues. 
Call Hank 861-9173 Aft 6 








Lead guitarist wanted for original 
Rolling Stones tspe band. Serious 
attitude a musi. Contact Edds 
(813) 995-5564 


ATTN BANDS 
Rehearsal Rooms for Rent. 24 hr 
access, Soundproof, Secure & 
Clean. Low Rates Call 588-6519 





OPPORTUNITIES 








AD SALES 
New statewide newspaper, circ. 
30,000 is starting production in 
March. needs salesperson to 
direct ad program. Other full & 
part time positions also available. 
Exciting work environment. close- 
knit staff. Send resumes to: Chris 
Williams, Mass. Fair Share, 304 
Boyiston St. Boston, Mass. 02116 


MANAGER for new dance fac. in 
Milton. Resp for operations, fac, & 
fiscal mngmnt. Adm or off 
mngmnt exp; some bkkpng or 
related exp. Dance exp helpful. 

Sal frm $9000 Call Lisa 492-7427 








COSTUME DESIGNER 
Needed for children's theatre 
roup, exp. nec. limited budget. 
an The Freelance Players 524- 
6848o0r 522-3652. 


OPTICIAN 
Boston based optical chain needs 
liscenced optician to manage es- 
tablished office in Brockton area. 
Rare opening for right person. 
Phoenix Box 9005. 


BUSINESS 


RECEPTIONIST for new dance fac 
in Milton. Answ phones, collect & 
rec fees,greet students, some 
clerical. Call Lisa 492-7427 


Experienced Hi-Fi salesman, part 
or full time. Inquire in person at 
Cumo's, Route 28 317 S. 
Broadway, Salem N.H. 























WHERE'S BCN? 


Need help to get BCN back on 
the air, before we lose some- 
thing special. Need a few vol- 
unteers. 


581-7175 
Please Keep Trying! 








ELECTRICAL 
SALES 


Fastest growing electrical 
wholesale supply business in 
Boston area looking for ex- 
perienced sales and inside 
sales personnel. Unlimited 
opportunities. Excellent pay 
and ail major benefits. Send 
resume & salary require- 
ments to Box 8977. 





Hi Fi & Record Store has opening 
for M or F to Co-Manage store. 
Growth oppt’y as we plan to ex- 
pand in future. Must be self- 
motivated person. Send resume 
Box 8962 


RESUMES PRINTED 
ans ped by COPY COP, 815 
wa 33 4rP the Pru. Dial C- 








Wanted: Spainish speaking 
mothers helper. You can have 
your own furnished studio apt. in 
quiet Camb. neighborhood if you 
are willing to spend at least 20 
hrs. per week caring for a 4 month 
old baby, and help with 
housework. ideal for part-time 
Student or worker. If you like 
children and are interested call 
864-3894. 





IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 


Part-time, full-time sales 
positions with a unique & ex- 
citing concept in advertising 
for retail business. Excep- 
tional opportunity. Car neces- 








GENERAL WAREHOUSE 
Parttime - flexible hours. 
Immediate opening. Call Mr. 
Hurley at Brewster Wallcovering 
542-9306 


GENERAL SECRETARY 
Busy Office needs person with 
good skills & lots of energy Varied 
duties in pleasant office. Good 
salary, top benefits. immediate 
opening. Brewster Wallcovering 
542-9306 


Wanted attractive women 18-28 to 
perform and act in solving our 
problem. Serious replies. Ex- 
cellent $ not a sex ad Quick $ Box 
9023 











$$V.S.W.W.S$ 
Very Special Women Wanted! at- 
tractive women needed for 
features in top mens mags. Call 
Dick 444-8325 for apt/Box 516 
Needham Mass. 02192 


GENERAL 


Babysitter needed for 10 mo old 
child. Tues, Sat eves & 1 or 1 afta 
week. Must be exp prefer 
knowledge of vegetarian cookery 
on Dana St. Please cali after 5 pm 
own transportation. Linn 547- 

















Bd sks GR all orig prog rock 
Genesis style gtr nd creative ver- 
satile and mature call Dennis 
between 6-7 pm Lowell 667-6855 





OLD & NEW WAVERS! 
Lead guitar w/vocals needed by 
est. full-time band. Originals & 
covers (Beaties-Stones-Kinks- 
Who-ECostello-CTrick). Ex- 
perienced road pros w/transp 
only-no fats or beards. Immediate 
work all over NE. Rockers only-no 
jazz. Scott 878-0239 


RAVE REVUE-Sks Light & Sound 
Man Experience Required Call 
782-2386 








Private masseuse avail. w/pro 
training. Write w/name & no. to 
Box 8908 


PAID VOLUNTEERS 
Over 18 yrs. in excel. health to 
participate in medical research 
program under medical supervi- 
sion testing of new and existing 
pharmaceuticals, part time 
weekdays & weekends. Good pay. 
Call 444-2936, 9-5 PM 








Wntd person to do complete an- 
tique brass lighting fixture rest. 
metal wrk, buffing, wiring some 
exp nec.pt to eventual ft Chris tu- 
sa 547-1490 


FEM MASSEUSES 


Wanted: Great opp, good pay. For 
appt call 331-0005 anytime 


Money is honey my little bunny 
Rich man's joke is always funny. 
For women only, human behavior 
therapist needed, will train. If you 
are practical 18- 25 yrs of age & 
think you can understand human 
emotions, if you are also pleasant 
& attr call The Feeling Healing 
Center 236-1365 12 to 7pm for 
appt. 


Beauty Consultant. Part time or 
full time. No experience needed. 
Call Eves. 6 pm until 9 pm. All day 
on Sat. and Sun. Ask for Jenny 














PUDGE!!! 


Auditioning vocalists & keyboards 
277-3641 


Performers, grps or indiv wntd for 
variety show to keep ofOff the 
Wall theatre of the arts open 
Show to be video taped & shown 
at new OTW Cali Raiph at 776- 
2217 btwn 12- 3pm MT&W 








Gtr & sax wntd immed 4 est, 
wrkng disco-show band both 
must have vocals, trans pro at- 
titude desire to make $ 277-4277 
lv msg 


BASSIST WANTED 
New & old C&W folk biuarass 





seek simp! punchy elec style, also 
pref u 2 play acoust bass & sng 
hrmny. U mst B creativ & hv gd 
sens of humr. For more info call 
Rob 648-0507 after 5 


Bass ply. from N.O. seeks near 
orig band, rock jazz pop infil. | 
have exp, BU voc, trans and pien- 
ty energy. Rick 326-0784 





Powerhouse drummer needed by 
est. full-time band. Originais- 
Beatlies-Stones-Who-Kinks-Cars- 
ECostello-CTrick. Experienced 
pros w/tight chops, own trans 
only-no jazz, fats or beards. 
Immediate road work all over NE. 
Scott 878-0239 











F art model needed $5 hr 868- 
3515 


PART TIME-Brookline Furniture- 
Crafts Store Sat & 1 or 2 Days Wk 
Call 731-1240 








Licnesed electrician also licensed , 


plumber Full or part time. 426- 
0212 General Remodeling Co. 


WANTED-Mature Woman to Care 
for Toddler in Our Newton Home 
Mon Tues Thurs 9-5 969-5797 


COUNSELORS 
For halfway house for adult ex- 
offenders. Minimum = three 8-hr 
shifts per week, niente and 
weekends. Stipend of $10 per 8 hr 
shift. Call 261-1864 


AIDES 

Entry level positions available 
(2:30-11 pm or 11-7 am. ideal for 
students). eekend work 
necessary in a residential facility 
for the mentally retarded. Oppor- 
tunity to teach clients skills 
necessary for independent living. 
Committed motivated people en- 
couraged to apply. $152 per wk. 

with excellent benefits. Please cali 

894-3600 ext 155, 156, 157 for ap- 
pointment. W.E. Fernald State 
School, Waltham, Mass. An equal 
Opportunity Employer, MF. 











Children the next generation, 
elderly the last. Jobs avail in home 
situations. Work as much or as lit- 
tle as you want. Jobs avail now. 
Ref Req International Sitting Ser- 
vice, 233 Harv St. Rm 34, 
Brookline. Please call 566-7901 


WANTED young energetic F for 
housekeeper & companion for 
slightly handicapped male. Room, 
board & salary. Call 536-6155 
anytime and keep trying. 


TEACH IN CHINA!!! 
Positions open 1980 for exper. 
teachers w B.A. in ESL/EFL and 
hard sciences. Send resume and 
$12 regist. Fee to Chinamerica 
Educational Services Box 147 at 
310 Franklin St Boston 02110 


PART TIME 
Parking lot work. Must drive stan- 
dard call 924-9653, 254-2375 


An understanding person is need- 
ed to live-in and take care of an 
older woman in Brookline. nage 
is time off plus good pay 
benefits. Call QUALITY CARE 
Nursing Service, 482-2502, 43 
Winter St. Boston 


NIGHT AIDES 
Wanted for residential school for 
multi-handicapped children. Cali 
Margaret after 10 pm at 277-0077. 




















6795 


LIGHT PICKUP-& Delivery Good 
Appearance, Car Nec. Call John 
Osborne 482-5165 


HOMEMAKERS 
HOME HEALTH AIDES 
Use your e ate -gad and 








knowledge. nefit finan- 

| cially. Join our growing team. 

DANCETHEATER | ad me hes aed a 
- Exercise : : : 

“a & Cratts time/full-time in your neigh- 


Teaching positions now open 


borhood. 
in coop school Call: — CARE, 








EASY MONEY FAST 

Tired of work hassles? Tired 
of the boss? Work for your- 
self and earn as much as you 
want, whenever you want! 
GUARANTEED EASY IN- 
COME. All you need is drive, 
brains, good personality and 
the desire to make good 
money. Call now and have $ 
tomorrow! This ad is not a 
come-on! We need a few 


EARN $15 A DAY 
IN YOUR HOME 


lf you have experience in or 
are interested in mental re- 
tardation, and have the space 
in your home to care for a 
mentally retarded child or ad- 
ult on a short-term, overnight 
basis, contact Judy Brown at 




















te SIS@+ por girl 








MASSAGE THERAPISTS 
For Holistic Healing Center in 
Cambridge. Part time and full 
time positions available. 

Cambridge Center 
for Natural Healing 
864-3332 

















RESUME 


Professionally pre- 
pared & typed. Eve- 
ning & weekend ap- 
pointments. Call J&J 











good driving record 

and work well under 

pressure. 

Excellent benefits and 
competitive wages. 
Telephone 876-4540 


and women who want to make ex- 
celient income while working part- 
time (minimum 24 hours/week). 
We are marketing well known TIME 
LIFE BOOKS by phone from our 
office near the State House. Guar- 
antee hourly pay plus commission 
and bonus will allow you to earn 





Stones ag My ng Tig 
Reprographics ticulate people. Cail 723-2470. 
yoy 
44 Brattle St. 
Cambridge, MA (TIME 
02138 LIBRARIES. INC 


An Equal Opportunity 


Employer M/F An equal oppty. employer M/F 


























Assoc. in the North 
Shore. 
Doss wanten — | 
| 
No JON TOO SMALL! Perm 
‘erm emp, PART TIME 
fullpartime for fi individual. 
Recent MIT grad in arch. & mgmi TELEPHONE 
Varied exp. Call 266-0822 til mid. a Os pr 
ariec exp. - 
bg Pp NEEDED 
Good telephone voice 
Animal House? Vet stu exp in Lon necessary 


& Bos zoos. Wants f.t. pos $200 
wkly w small facility. No car at this 
time 734-5777 


House sitting position sought by 2 
affable Yale graduates to begin 
Sept. Steve Kopelison,26 Inman 
St. Cambridge 492-7294 


MUSIC & RECORDING 
Musician Available to train 
Students in arranging studio 
recording, basic guitar, piano, 
Call Gerard 523-8146 


Bright, personable 27 yr old writer 
sks full or pt time employer who 
requires an individual w in- 
telligence, energy, com- 
monsense, creativity & clarity of 
speech or writing, I'm a highly 
motivated, fast learner who can 
perform varied duties with ac- 
curacy, dedication & good humor. 
Let's talk Allen 9696763 


WRITER-MUSICIAN 
With Wide Range of other Skills. 
Seeks Work. | Can Edit Your MS 
greach you the flute, Clean your 
house and Exercise your Horse. 
—* on Request Call 734- 


ILLUSTRATOR 
Retail fashion free-lance iliustra- 
tion, lay-out and design. Line and 
Tonal wash technique. Good 
credentials and portfolio Phone 
Sat or Sun, noon to 3pm 267-2891 




















9:00-1:00 mornings 
4:30-8:30 evenings 
Guarantee hourly rate 
against commission. 
Call for interview — 
Mr. Roberts 


245-9549 
OLD COLONY NEWS 
LAKE SIDE OFFICE 
PARK 
NORTH AVE. DOOR#7 
WAKEFIELD, MA 
01880 











MASSEUSE-. 


NEEDED 

For Therapeutic Mas- 
sage Center in Cam- 
bridge. Experience in 
Swedish Massage 
necessary. Part time 
and full time positions 
a’ailable. 

For interview call: 
CAMBRIDGE 
CENTER FOR 

NATURAL HEALING 
864-3332 

















RN/LPN’S GN’S 
YOUR NEEDS ARE OUR NEEDS 
Work when you want, where you want. Nursing 
home, hospital, private duty. We offer temporary, 


part-time and full-time positions at top wages. 
Never a fee. Call us today. 


NURSING PLACEMENT 
INC. 


1352 Beacon St., Brookline 
738-5030 





PROOFREADER 


ERT’S PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 








Currently has an opening for a PROOFREADER. 
Job duties will include proofreading typed tables 
and text, light copy editing, building reference lists 
and checking corrections. Requirements include 2 
years experience in a similar position as well as 
strong grammatical skills, and attention to detail. 


ERT offers a fast-paced work environment and an 
attractive benefits package. If interested, please 
send resume with salary requirements to Lynn 
Aschenbrenner, Employment Specialists. 


ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH 
& TECHNOLOGY INC. 


696 VIRGINIA RD. 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 

















Paul Cowles, 21. 51 
a “mae “Ee —| (eae 
SK. GHMLS TO FIGHT Of wncsTLé DRIVER/ ic a 
rat i a ec MESSENG ER TALKERS 
tac bat bls. will pay few $' Person nee or WORK FOR THE BEST 
ere. ditlieult. 
ene he pap meptrae- package delivery in JOY OF MOVEMENT 
Wascotor lags large Wreacts. eo Wi. og “ee ho song “4 SHIFTS 4 CENTER IS LOOKING 
of write te: rae ee. el on/van. Must have TME-UIFE “LIBRARIES. has sev. FOR TEACHERS FOR 


ITS NEW SOUTH 
SHORE CENTER. 





The Joy of Movement Center is looking for teachers of 
BALLET, MODERN, JAZZ, DISCO, BALLROOM 
& EXERCISE for its new center on the South Shore. 

Classes start April 23. The South Shore center is near 
public trans. 

Please send resumes immediately to: 


Joy of Movement. 536 Mass. Ave.. Cambridge, MA 
02139; 




















PEACE CORPS 
AND VISTA 


Peace Corps volunteers serve in 64 different coun- 
tries. They learn a new language. a new way Of life. 
and have all their expenses provided for. 


VISTA volunteers serve in the U.S.. outside of New 
England, learn valuabie fund-raising and organizing 
skills, and also have all their expenses provided for. 


Vocational Ed teachers, mechanics, any business de- 
gree, math or science majors or minors, nurses 
physica! and occupational therapists, engineers. law- 
yers, organizers, college grads. social service 
workers — and other skilled people are needed now 


Peace Corps and VISTA. Feb. 26-March 2. 11AM to 7PM at: 


BOSTON: 
LYNN: Spanish American Assec. 14 Central St. 
617-599-1941 


BROCKTON: west araach Library. 540 Forest Ave. 
617-584-1265 
(Monday thru Wednesday only} 


MidTows Hotel, 220 Huntington Ave. 
617-262-1000 
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Plastic Lieder 
Multitrack audio production 
at competitive rates. 














HOUSEMATES. 
BRIGHTON roomate wanted Ige 
semi-coop hse. 8 persons lige. 


spac. rms. wsh, dri, nr T ex 
neighbhd. $105 pls util 783-3156 














-NEWTON-F 25 Plus Big Sunny 
* Victorian Home. Yd Pking Shr 


Chores Some Meals No Smokers 
No Pets Please Car Nec $115 w 
Util. 244-7950 





-ROYALSTON-Mt Monadnock is 


Nearby, Framed Majestically in 
Rte to 23 Acres. Where the only 
Medium Houdini Could not dis- 
credit lived in this place. She Call- 
ed it Shangra-La 3 Gabled Rms w 
Wide Plank Firs are Upstairs from 
a Fireplace Ivrm and Kitch w 
Woodstove. A Full width Sun 
Porch Faces South & A Totally 
Wood Planked Rm forms a Wing 
facing West. Behind the House a 
Summer Cottage, Barn Pond 
Stone Wall and White Birches 
fringe a Lg. Clearing. A Permaa- 
nant Tepee Faces East into the 
Rising Sun from an unexpected 
Clearing Bounded Behind Stone 
Walls at the Crest of the Hill. Ideal- 
ly we Sk an Artisan who has 
Reasonable Knowledge of Far- 
ming Techniques to represent us 
in that community Cal! Weekends 
288-0612 

BRDIGEWATER-Prof M 38 Sks To 
Share Lux 2 Bdrm Apt w F Free 
Limo to Bus & Brockton Daily 


Housemate wanted to share 
tenroom Victorian house with 3 
others. 2acres, garden, frpic in 
Sudbury $175 mo includes all 
utilities. No more dogs Please. 
Avail March 1, 443-6795 





5 person co-op near Inman Sq. 
seeks a 24 non-smoking, meat- 
eating, garlic-loving housemate. 
We share meals, chores&ice 
cream. No dogs $80 util 354-5349 
BOSTON-3 Rms Avail in Lg 5 
bdrm House. $65, 58, 45 & Util 
Redline 15 min from Prk St Veg 
Garage Gd Hse Nice area 265- 
0755 








Rmt wtd for nse nr ocean in 
Welifieet - Cape Cod’s finest town 
- use this new 9 rm hse as a yr 
retreat main residence. 
Other people in hse live in Boston 


. & use occasionally Furn. $125 mo 


plus Bill 524-7393 





2 M sk rmmt to share small but 
comfy hse. Prefer music loving 
good humored person Rent $115 
moutil 254-5269 Bill&Alan. 


NEWTON: 4F, 3M seek 1M now 
for co-op household. Friendly, in- 
dependent people. Own rm. Ap- 
prox. $145 per mo. includes heat. 
Call 969-1842 


WEST ROXBURY, serious 
responsible GWM, grad stu. or 
professional over 25 to share Vic- 
torian mansion & garden full furn 
no pets or tobacco refs required 
$150 mo. & share 323-3904 eves. 


WATERFRONT home in Quincy 
needs G male $200 include 
utilities 472-5576 


BRIGHTON-M or F Whted for 
Sunny Rm in Lg Hse of Indep Peo- 
ple Conv to Stores Trans Free 
Pkg. $108 mo & Util Avail 3-1 787- 
9244 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS 1 prof F to 
live with 1F, 3M-5 br hse. $85 + 
utils sec dep. MBTA, wshr dryer, 
dishwshr, pkg. 969-2764 




















So End Townhouse 2F 2M seek 1 
M or F, Ige Ivg rm, dng rm,frpic, 
friendly, ez pkng, 5 min to Copley 
$150 236-1166 


DORCHESTER LIVING 
Housemate wanted to share ige. 
Victorian good location x-way 
redline $140 inc util. Call Rene- 
Alan 288-5753 morn-eve 


JAMAICA PLAIN-Hse of 4 Ms & Fs 
Sks Repon F 25 Plus w Leftist, 
Feminist Perspective to shr Space 
Meals & Friendship 522-6151 


HOUSES TO RENT 


NANTUCKET beautiful 2 bdrm 
cottage, carpeted, washer & dryer 
walk to beach. 715-723-5143. 


| HOUSES FOR 
l SALE 


Hse for Sale Wellfleet Ma Cape 
Cod’s finest town overlks Nat'l 
Seashore park 7 rm contemp 4 
bdrm 2 baths 18 X 30 X 16 high liv 
rm all cathedral ceilings. Oak & 
Cedar construct decks, "074 frpl 
exc. financing avail $85,000 Bill 
(617) 524-7393. 


2 FM HSE BY OWNER 
2 Car garage Sm Bk yrd fenced in 
Heat 4 rms 1st fi 5 rms 2nd fil $15,- 



































DANCE 


SHELLY’S 
Cc DANCE 
4 SCHOOL 


yp SUPER MARCH 
SPECIAL 


SIGN UP FOR ONE 
COURSE & BRING A 
FRIEND FREE! 
We offer Jazz, Tap, 
Exercise, Free-Style, 
Ballet, Belly Dancing, & 

Disco. 


720 BEACON ST. 
KENMORE SQUARE 
236-1868 
DON’T GET HUSTLED! 
LEARN IT! 

















JAZZ CLASS 

School of Contemporary Music 
jazz dance program - 12 week 
course. Warm-ups, techni- 
que,combinations. Classes begin 
March 7 - May 23. Registration 
Call Casey 284-5017 day or even- 
ing Location 31 Brookline Ave 
Kenmore Square. 





ARE YOU SICK AND TIRED 
OF THE WAY YOU LOOK 
AND FEEL? 


Experienced and successful 
male bodybuilder in Back Bay 
area offers private instruc- 
tion in bodybuilding and nu- 
trition. 

Not a Sex Ad. ; 
Serious inquiries only 
266-7431 
9 a.m. - 12 noon 











LANGUAGE 


BEGINNING ARABIC 

North Africa & the Middle East 
Libya & Egypt, Arabic journals & 
liberation fronts, Tangiers & 
Casablanca, Algeria & Morocco, 
writing, breathing & conversation. 
Foreign Lan = Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876-3860. 


BEGINNING GERMAN 
West Germany and East Ger- 
many, Freud and Marx, conversa- 
tion and travel, philosophy and 
German accent, German trains 
and Austria and Eastern Europe. 
Foreign met oo a Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876-3860. 














Tutor Math, Physics. 277-6783. 


MUSIC | 


THE REST 


BLUES HARPCLASSES 
By Richard ‘Rosy’ Rosenbiatt All 
Levels Group and Private at the 
Music Emporium 661-6977 














Guitar lessons. Exp teacher. 
Played & recorded w James 
Montgomery, Bonnie Raitt. 
Currently w Kate Taylor. 
Beginners welcome. Peter Bell 
964-3036 mornings 


ROCK GTR 277-6783 








JAZZ & CLASSIC 
GUITAR LESSONS 
Gain fresh insights into all 
phases of modern guitar. 
Learn to eliminate anxiety, 
improve confidence 
and speed 


(Ltd. space for beginners.) 
Dharma (Andy) Caconigro 
Ex-Berklee Faculty, 25 yrs. 

Experience - Concerts, clube 


661-2518 











BEGINNING PORTUGUESE 
Portugal & Brazil, Angola & 


Prepare for NETC auditions with 
top music theatre vocal coach. 
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“A bone-in sirloin¢steak was enormous... 
The baked potatoes are excellent, mealy, hot crisp skins, unusually 


large... The salad bar offers variety ... 








2 


NEWB 


Sa- 





it's all fresh” 


Anthony Spinazzola 


py’S STEAK I 


94 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 536-0184 * Open Noon to Midnite « Free Parking at Garage on Newbury St. 
OMT OO TEE 


AG al-me Kel} celammei (els. -1 


m 


USE 








000 or Best Offer 2880146 Aft 
7pm 726-6578 





Soufriere, St. Lucia Delightfully 
geometric pole house View of 
Caribbean Greenheart w wood & 
shingle roof Self contained $29,- 
— inquiries only 462- 








— 
ACTING | 


Beginning & Advanced acting 
class. Min.-theory, Max.-work. 
Call 289-0361 


Actors Workshop - Est. 1956 day; 
evening classes, all levels forming 
- Info-656 Beacon St 266-6840 

















BROOKLINE area-indep hshoid 
nr stores, T, 2F 1M sk 2 more 27 + 
to shr sunny quiet hse, no 
aes or pets, pkg $100 + 325- 
4 


LEXINGTON-Lg Rm & Study $140 
Plus or 2 Rms $200 Plus for 
Indep. F 25 Plus in Hse Of 3 Bus to 
Camb No Pets Kids 861-8737 


JAM. PL. ARBORETUM-Studious, 
quiet, eserious music, friendly but 
independant house by 265 acre 
Arboretum-woods, nr pond. Safe, 
attr, area. Convenient to shops & 
MBTA. Neat kitchen $150 or $130 
util incl. Please, non-smoker 
preferred. 522-3513 


RETIRED FLORIDA-Couple 
Wishes to House Sit. During 
Summer Months in the Boston 
Area. Call 1-784-3607 














ARLINGTON-serious mature 
friendly people age apprx. 30 
wntd. Close to bus line 15 min. 
from Har. Sq. classical music 





LEXINGTON-Non Smoker to 
Share 2 Bdrm House for At Least 
1 Yr Piano, 3 Cats, Fireplace 
Garage $165 Plus 861-0649 10- 
Noon 


BRIGHTON 4M students need 4th 
M or F for 4 bdrm -house near 
Mbta and stores Quiet 
neighborhood $110 moutils 782- 
9134 





STUDY ACTING 
with Karen Ross classes start 
soon 825-6700 ive messge 


BOSTON ART THEATER 
Intense personal thorough train- 
ing in all forms of real acting for 
actors seeking permanent contact 
with source of their talent. 
Methods of Stanisiavski Chekov 
Decioux.. Perm rep to be formed 
call M-F 10 am - 2 pm ask for 
David Juda call 868-2882 


Caravan Theatre School-enroll 
Mon. scene study, Tues. com- 
munications, Wed. Body & voice, 
Thurs. Basic acting tech., Fri. 
Body awareness & acting tech. 
Call 861-8737, or 969-418 


ARTS & CRAFTS 























Classes drawing call 
782-2933 eve. Sculp- 
ture call 723-5416 eve. 
art complex School of 
Contemp. Music Ken- 
more Sq. 











FEET OF CLAY 
Brkine Vilge women’s pottery 
collective sks new members $55 
mo full-time; $35 part-time kilns, 
gallery in studio; MBTA nr: 
Classes too: $40/6 wks. Call.731- 








JAZZ TAP 


At School of Contemporary 
Music Coop. Adult and chil- 
dren intimate classes, ail 
levels. 12 wk. Saturday ses- 
sions begin Mar. 10. Call 
Pamela Raff 267-7813 after 
4:00 P.M. 








At the School of Contempor- 
ary Music with Rheba Vetter 
in a creative and technical 
modern dance class for be- 
ginning intermediates. Cali 
evenings 776-5398 for regis- 
tration information. Classes 
begin Saturday, Mar. 3, 
10:00-11:30 a.m. 


EXERCISE 


Selif defense & unarmed combat 
theory & practical application priv 
lessons & smail classes avail soon 
ing eves 595-1437. 


You dont need a gun or a knife to 
defend yourself. Join The World 
of Kung Fu. Learn unique self 
defense for info call 354-6363 


HEALTH 
































Mozambique, Cape Verde islands 
& Brasilian films, pronunciation & 
Portuguese newspapers, conver- 
sation with Portuguese-speaking 
friends and neighbors. Foreign 
Language Program at Cambridge 
YMCA. 876-3860. 


Also rock, folk class. 266— 1231 


MUSIC 
CAREER 
COUNSELING 


Do you have what it takes 
to make it? 

Do you know where to go? 
Who to see and how to go 
about it? 


: We can help. Call 
267-4079 Mon-Fri 10am-10pm 


. THE PIANO 1 
FLEA MARKET 
$99 AND UP! 

Pay less for quality. Grands, 
uprights, Spinets, vintage 
cabinet grands, new Spinets 
and consoles with a ten-yr 
warranty. Hundreds of pianos 
— Largest selection of recon- 
ditioned pianos - Mason 
Hamlin - Chickering - Knabe - 
Ives & Pond - Baldwin, etc. Fi- 
nancing, Master Charge. 
Visa, Delivery, Free Tuning at 
home - Piano benches on 

sale, new & used. 


DON’T BUY A 
PIANO 


Until you see our selection 
and prices. Open 7 days a 
week 10am-10pm. 
J.D. FURST & SON 
21 Brookline Ave., Kenmore 
Ss 











iq. 
267-4079 
Watch for our new location in 
Coral Gables, Florida 


Besa 


SERVICES 


LEGAL SERVICES 
Available at reasonable 
fees. 

Contact 
Michael Friedman, Esq. 
Cambridge 661-3565 


















































Uncontested Divorces $115.00. 
Call Atty. Mark Shaw 227-0750 


JESSICA GORTON 
deKONINCK and 
WALTER MUNSEN 
ATTORNEYS 
GENERAL PRACTICE and 
TAX PREPARATION. Eve- 
ning and Saturday appoint- 
ments. Free initial consulta- 
tion 
376 Boylston St., Boston 
236-4300 


NEED A LAWYER? 
Anthony T. Visconti Attorney At 
Law 542-0102 Reasonable Rates 

















NEED 
A LAWYER? 


‘2 Hour Consultation: $5 
Legal services 
at reasonable rates: 
Cornelius H. Kane, Jr. 
Peter Bahouth 
9 Park St. Suite 65 
Boston, MA 02108 
367-0737 


Legal Services for the Gay Com- 
munity, John P. Ward, Attorney 
Park Sq. Boston. 426-2020 

















Guitar lessons at your home. $8 
all styles 7 yrs exp 661-7591 


GUITAR AT YR. HOUSE 
$10-hr. exp. pro. Peter 876-4435 








GREEK & GREEK 
Greece & the United States, 
Phonetics & Greek islands, con- 
versation in Athens, rapping in 
Brookline pizza shops. Beginning 
and intermediate. Courses star- 
ting now. Foreign Language 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
876-3860. 


ITALIAN & ITALIAN 
Rome & Boston, Napoli & Genova 
Milano, Palermo, Fellini & Ber- 
tolucci, Italian newspapers & 
magazines & films, conversation & 
caffe espresso. Foreign Cane 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
A & adv. Courses. 876-876- 








SPANISH & FRENCH 

& ITALIAN & GREEK 
Foreign mag os of Program at 
Cambridge YMCA, Beg. int & Adv 
Courses: Madrid, Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Lisbon, Beirut, Boston, 
Cairo, Berlin. Also Beginning Ger- 
man & Beginning Portuguese & 
Beginning Arabic. Do it now. 876- 
3860. 





STOP SMOKING, LOSE WEIGHT. 
Cassette hypnosis tapes tested 
and approved by us. $11.00 each. 
Institute for Rational Living. 1093 
Beacon St. Brookline, 02146 


Introduction to 
Esalen Massage 


‘Students will learn to give and 
receive a complete Esalen Mas- 
sage. This course is designed 
for Students who want to learn 
professional massage. or for 
those who want to be able to 
massage their friends. Certi- 
ficate given upon completion 
Classes begin Mar. 6 and Mar 
10. For information and regis- 
tration call 


Cambridge Center for 
Natural Healing 864-3332 


SPANISH & SPANISH 

Latin America & Spain, Cuba & 
Puerto Rico, Chile & Argentina 
Columbia & Venezuela, Peru & 
Bolivia, Panama & Costa Rica, 
Honduras & Haiti, Ibiza & Mexico, 
New York City & Boston, 
Guatemala & Jamaica Plain. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. Beg. int, & 
Adv. Courses. 876-3860. 


SPAINISH LESSONS 
Private or small groups all leyels. 
Imaginative Peruvian Teacher. 
Call Judy 868-2766. Eyes 








Private Hebrew & Span lessons. 


Fair rates 924-1406 after 6 pm 


_MEDITATION | 


Raja-Yoga Meditation 
The Natural Way to REalization 
Ram Chandra Mission 
No Fees 492-5094. 














MISCELLANEOUS 








| will make you a star- Top 40, 
Rock, Folk, Broadway. Singing 
lessons with a Pro. 266-1231 


AUTO ACCIDENTS 
WORKER’S 
COMPENSATION 


General Legal Services 
Attorney Stephen A. Katz 
227-8000 

















CREATIVE PIANO-Tom 731-3344 


SAX-FLUTE LESSONS 
Ex Berklee tchr exper pro all 
styles and theory covered struc- 
tured to indiv needs Beginners & 
children welcome Bob 254-6143 








PIANO TUNING 
INSTRUCTION 
Private Lessons available — 
This may be the best invest- 
ment you ever made. Cail 


Jeff. 
267-4079 











SAX-Flute Lessons. Ex-Scm 
Faculty Steve Adams 566-1519 


DRUM LESSONS 
Jazz, Latin, rock 442-2721. 











THE NEW SCHOOL 
OF 


CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 
Music ¢ Dance ¢ Drama ¢ Jazz 
e Rock e Classical 
e Full/Part Time 
Monthly Enroliment 
Approved for Vets 


EDUCATION IN 
~ MUSIC 


$50.000 in scholarship money 
available for scholastic and 
work study programs for 
talented students with finan- 
cial need seeking individual- 
ized education in music. Cer- 
tificate and diploma program 
all instruments. voice. 
theory. business 
NEW SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
21 BROOKLINE AVE. 
KENMORE SQ., BOSTON 
267-4079 




















* LEARN TO SING-Exp. Sop Open- 


ing Studio Now 787-1263 Eves 
Vicky 








Massace 


WOMEN ONLY-French Massage. 
No Fee or Recip. Avail Days for 
Unsatisfied Housewives & Other 
Gals. Make Fantasy a Reality. | am 
WM 32 Discreet & Honest. No 
Gays. Just Gals. 588-7561 


MASSAGE FOR WOMAN 
Slim Gdik W Male Available for 
Exotic Massage Females Only 
Your Place. Reply Box 8984 











Let a pretty girl massage away 
your troubles. Bos. & Camb. out- 
calls only 262-2299 


SENSUAL MASSAGE By WM 22, 
Relaxed atmosphere Male or 
Female Outcalls only 1-632-1486. 


TOUCH OF CLASS 
for a simply delightful massage 


call 864-5517 


$5 OFF 
MORNS & EVES 
Before 10:30 or after 6:30 pm with 
this ad at Mandala on your hour 
long total body massage. Call us 
965-5535 or 965-1066 














For a full loving body massage 
call Jeannie 567-5906. 


FRIENDLINESS 
& EXCELLENCE 


Our hour long total body massage 
is the finest Boston has to offer. 
We're in a convenient suburban 
location. Open every day 9-9. Cail 
Linda 965-5535 or 965-1066. 


Excellent massage with two 
women Relaxing atmosphere. 
Dannielle 492-2618. 











Try Trixie and you will leave 
Satisfied 267-5315. 





Out call massage We are new ex- 
citing & lovely 344-3885 




















FREE MOVIE WITH PAM 
Erotic massage by sexy Pam, 
Sue’s friend. Pam remem- 
bers your birthday. High 
heels, stockings and garter 
belt for sure. Call 10am til 
4pm Mon. thru Fri. only. Ask 
for Pam. 

265-5208 


Outcall servicing No Shore & So 
Shore areas 24 hrs. 588-3983 











GENTLEMAN’S 
DELIGHT 


Are you tired of being 
rushed? Try us for that sen- 
suous massage. Garter beit, 

' stockings and free movie. 
Why wait? 


344-5630 
S-S 











WOMEN ONLY-French ie 
Fee or Recip. Avail Days 

Unsatisfied Housewives 
that Work 3 
32 Discreet. No ys and No 
Phone Freaks Please 588-7561 


Out call only all arees north South 
Shore. 584-3568 








PARADISE HOUSE 
OF PLEASURE 


For relaxation,warm company,an 
unlimited .Call Jaan at 
the Paradise House of Pleasure. 
Hours 10am to 8pm 267-3316 





44D 28 38 
Outcall Bos Camb Area 876-8977 


MANDALA 
Healing Massage 









jas 

An ee SIDS 
ING oA 
Y nA NY 


7a" | 








HOUR LONG - 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 


Where the Supreme Art of 
Relaxation Is Practiced. 
Newton: open 7 days, 9-9 


965-1066 
| 965-5535 


The Unlimited Swedish & feather 
massage. For info & appointment 
call 536-0214 11 am - 12 pm 6 
days a week. 


RFLAX 
Cindy yng soft’ & lovely will give 
good massage 266-2113. 


Healthy young guy gives great 
massage dayseves to both men & 
women. Reas. rates. Incalls only. 
Rick 242-0690. 




















SINDY 
For relaxation & satisfaction call 
266-0918 





DELICIOUS DELIGHT 
Tall, blonde and very beautiful 
thats Denise Come and relax in 
my quiet apt. Let me mass. away 
those blues Discreet 266-3067 


CHANGE OF PACE 
Beautiful pre-op transsexual will 
soothe your tired body w relaxing 
mas. blonde & friendly discreet 
quiet-Lori 232-7317 


Mam to man rel enj attr yngman in 
or out calls Russ 266-8961 











VALENTINE’S DELIGHT 
Beautiful blonde pre-op, 38- 
26-36, for complete relaxa- 
tion in sheer lovelies, cross- 
dressing sessions available in 
total privacy. 

Call: 266-4060 











Have massage with heavy volup- 
= woman. Call Candy 267- 


LOVELY LORNA 
Please call me at 367-8936 


LIFES SIMPLE PLSURE 
Sensuous massage by Maggie 
call 267-1672 for the dis- 
criminating gentleman. Always 


SEE SUPERMAN 
well built 20yr student Steve ap- 
pointments Fri & Sat 267-2977 














Enjoy a total body massage w 
Michael a 19 yo GWM 536-8730 


— 


(“Relaxation 
etreat 


“One of New England’s 
plushest clubs.’’ 


-luxury for gentlemen 
Fifteen masseuses. Major 
credit cards accepted. Im- 
perial body emnointment and 
bubble baths. mineral springs 
whirlpool. Finnish Hot Rock 
Sauna. Ultraviolet tanning 
lamps, relaxation lounge, and 
complimentary beverage and 
massage 
Let the games begin!!! 
$7 off between 10am-12 noon 
Open 10:00 a.m.-1:00 a.m. 
7 days a week. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














212 Central St. 
Downtown Lowell. 
«Call 459-0191. Park 


on Hurd Street. 


Always Hiring New 
Maesseuses 









¥ —— 
~ he ts 





SUGAR N SPICE 
n everything nice 9-5 723-5178 


36-C 25 36 sexy Nicki 492-7668 


TRACY IS BACK 

If you remember Diane and | and 
were over to visit us in Somerville 
more than just a few times if our 
enjoyment was mutual and our 
relationship a pleasant one please 
give me a Call at 269-8492 to meet 
at my house. Looking forward to 
seeing you 


GWM DANA 536-0938 student 
rate 


Bountiful Brunette 277-2455 





















SUNRISE 
SUNSET 


Open 12 noon to 3 a.m. 








Enjoy a delightfully exotic 
massage by one of our 
well-endowed 


Cali for Appointment 
266-0718 

All calis will be verified 
— COUPLES 

ACCOMMODATED — 








sincere, exp for modeling. Call 
266-5091 before 10 pm for appt. 
Thanks! 


Tony & Greg 266-8521. 





D130 15 in spkr. $200 ea. Com- 
munity horns w Altec 288B drivers 
w x/overs $225 ea. Peavey 800 8 
chan mixer $200 4 hot spot 
monitors $50 ea George 524-0747 





Joe 266-0778 


W Female model 5'5 115 biond 
blue eyes sen sttr for priv session 
. Mellissa 266-896 1in-out 





GBX-GD-2 Canadian Guitar Bi- 
Amp 150 w 4 Celestion Spkrs. 
Reg and distort Channels. Pewer- 
— Versatile $300 Bob 536- 
1 





Mark Outcalls only 367-8597. 
Jeff Gding well equip 227-0772. 


INNOCENT MALE 
Steffen 492-5211 1 to 8 pm 


SUGAR N SPICE N 
everything nice F mod 723-5178 


WHO ME, MODEL? 
Please see job opps. section. 


MODELS 
for Advertising Promotions in 
Commercials, Conventions, 
Fashion, Narrators, Trade Shows. 
interviews this Mon. to Fri. 12 to 6 
PM Studio 404 225 West 57th 
Street New York City Fourth Floor. 


ALEX-266-0735 
Ric attr vers disc 247-3896, 4-8. 
Painter needs Fem model 


——e $5 hourly write studio 
10530 Ipswich St Boston. 





























Emmons eq pedal steel 10 strings 
3 pedal w volume pedal exc. for 
beginner nice sound. Make an 
offer call George 267-1745 


GIBSON F-4 Mandolin 1922 orig 
truss rod prof refinished exc cond 
8 orig case $900. Billy 413-298- 
3801, 637-0546. 


SPINET ORGAN 
Conn Theaterette Auto & Keyed 
Rhythms Ex Cond Wainut Tone 
Mods Leslie Spk Cost $4600 Must 
Sacrifice $1900 665-9588 











HAMMOND-Similar to B3 Full 
Ped 2 Full Keybds . Presets 
and Pert Work Cond 

inc! Free Tone Cab 335-8707 


bl nck bass/gtr 787-1167 


68 GIBSON flying V, orig mint 
cond, case, $550. 68 ES 335 
cherry, orig mint cond, case, 
$450. 64 SG spec, tunamatic, stop 
tail, bad paint $200. Sunn concert 
bass amp top, 215 BH bottom, 
like new, covers $650. Might 
trade. Michael 1-771-7757 








Gibson Acoustic guitar, model 
SJ-50 deluxe, 6 string steel. Very 
ood condition. $250 or BO. 
hone: 782-3008 





THE PIANO 
BUYER 
Pianos bought and sold. | pay 


top money for pianos. Call 
J.D. Furst. 
267-4079 











Pr Voice of Theatres w/handies 
casters passive crossovers, 
tweeters/sep boxes w covers 4 
monitor cabs 2 on Atlas SS 2 
stands $800 698-2947 James G 





75 LES PAUL custom CH sun- 
ex. cond $450 or BO. 66 
Fender Princeton amp ex. cond 
B08 247-7826 


Used Gibson Howard Roberts 
holiow eictric classic axe. Like 
new. New chord & strings. Very 
clean case $750 firm call 7-11 pm 
244-1074 





$80 or BO. Rm 
Leave mesge 

SOUND CITY-Spker Cab 4 10 in 
Spkrs. 16 Ohm 80 Watt Capacity 


BASS & PA FOR SALE 
73 Fender jazz bass excit cond 














* OFFSET PRINTING 

* INSTANT PRINTING 
ITEK (while you wait) 

* AUTOMATIC COLLATING, 
FOLDING, CUTTING, etc. 

* BINDING (GBC. VELO) 

* MANUALS, PAMPHLETS. 
RESUMES. ENVELOPES, 
NEWSLETTERS. BRIEFS 





* REDUCED COPIES OF 
COMPUTER PRINTOUTS & 
OVERSIZED ORIGINALS 

* 9400, 9200 COPIES 

* COLOR COPIES 

* COLOR COPIES (8 x 10) 
OF 35mm SLIDES 

* LARGE BOND COPIES 
(14 x 25) 


ere’s a Cop 
on your beat. 





“LGOPY GOP. 


AT 815 BOYLSTON ST. 


Ss" 

coi 
qe gst 

acer” 










DIAL 267-9267 
“HEADQUARTERS” 


(OPPOSITE PRU) 


DIAL 367-2738 
“PRECINCT 2°AT 
13 CONGRESS ST. 

(NEAR STATE) 














New Yamaha folk guitar with 
hardshell case $150 call Margaret 
anytime leave message 899-8697 


PERFORMERS 
Organize your Effects, Turn On or 
Off any Series of Effects w Just 1 
Foot Switch-No More Stopping on 
3 or 4 Pedals to change Your 
Sound. Super-Loop-De-Loop 
Only $19.95 Call 787-1050 


SNAKES SNAKES 
High Quality Balanced Line, Can- 
non Connectors:$50-$150 Less 
Than Retail. Will Make to Your 
Specs. Call 787-1050 


SHURE VOCALMASTER - com- 
plete PA system with covers $500 
Cali 277-5871 


Wanted 18 in JBL K151 Dead 
ripped, etc. 888-0428. 


Micromoog synthesizer & Roland 
string synthesizer $525 


each will h: need money call 
Wells 738. 1850 oF 782-9100. 


For Sale Electronic piano 
HOHNER pianett vy port 

type sound 6 mos never 

ow gig perf cond 324-5246 























$$$ for Guitars and Amps. Best 
deals - lar stock. RECORD 
GARAGE 70. 





FENDER white tremoiux amp w 2 
10 in. speakers. New tubes, new 
speaker. A hard to collector's 
item Good cond 7505 


OMNI $1125 
ARP OMNI Ii $1125 ARP Odyss: 
Ampeg SR6 PA head 1 
RMS equalization $200 all mint 
— 6 mos old Glen 352- 








THE INSTRUMENT 
EXCHANGE 


Wants to buy used Fender, 
Gibson, Martin, etc. guitars. 
Also used saxes, amps, and 
keyboards. Check our prices 
on new & used instruments. 

L 661-9798 


Valje Conga, Quinto & Bongos 
with cases & stands. Complete 
line LP perc. instr., Ludwig adj. 
seat, Shure mike & stand. All in 
exc. cond. value $850. Total pkg 
for $525. Call btwn 6& 8 pm, M-F, 
396-2264. 


Hohner Fretless Bass vy gd $160, 
Peavey Bass Amp vy good $200. 
Wanted Danelectro Bass. for info 
call 483-2258. Tim. 


TAPCO-6100 RA Mixer, $325 
Acoustic 470 300 Watt Power 
Amp & Twin 15 Bass Cabinet $500 
2 Voice of the Theaters $500 1 
Crown D150A $350 Call 244-8884 


Arp Odessey, all pedais go. cond. 
asking $750 Jeff 482-2700 ext 
2468 days 272-0267 eves. 


70 Les Paul $425. Ampeg V-2 with 
Sound City bottom, Memory Man, 
Wah Wah & cords $325. Conn. 
Director trumbone $100. 2 Violins 
Strd. copies $100 Sun-Thurs. 
after 8 pm 367-9370. 


Marshall 4-12 Celestions 100w 40 
ohm can rewire for 16 ohm new 





























grille $200. Before 6, 773— 8435 











GWM Paul student rates 267- 
1410 


MASSAGE 
Men get your MASSAGE ai 
ELFIE S GARDEN OF EDEN 
txpert Swedish. Powder. or 





Hussian Oakleaf Massage 
Uniimited use of sauna and 
steam room. Come to 64 
Middlesex Tpk.. Burlington or 
call 272-8660 


New Hours: Mon.-Sat. 
11 am to 11:30 pm 
SATURDAY NIGHT SPECIAL 
$5 Discount on '2 hr. , 
massage 




















Outcall Service 24hrs 267-2575 


CHIROPRACTIC-Or Full Body 
Massage 1 or 2 Gdiking GWMs 
266-4468 


Luxurious massage by Tina out- 
calls Boston only 266-5666 











MASSAGE THERAPISTS 
For Holistic Healing Center in 
Cambridge. Part time and full 
time positions available. 

Cambridge Center 
for Natural Healing 
864-3332 











MELLOW OUT 
With lovely Brunette 367-2613. 





Outcalis only Greater Boston 24 
hours call 491-0445 


In and outcalls 399-7019 


SWEDISH 
& ORIENTAL 
MASSAGE BY 
WOMEN 


$12 


Cambridge Center 
for Massaq:: 
678 Mass. Ave., “«h Floor 
Central Sq., Cambridge 
Mon.-Sat. 10am-7pm 


864-3332 


Mboozs 


Handsome WM 6f 165 vers 


























a 














ENTERPRISE 
_ONE 


The Finest In 
Male 
Models & Escorts 
Outcall Service ONLY 
For Appt. 
Tel. 569-3060 
10 am-midnight 
7 days a week 


Musica 
INSTRUMENTS 


2 pianos: Miessner studio C1930 
holds tune well HF Miller grand 
C1900 nds pin biok either $200 or 
BO 266-5092 anv or late nite 


PA equip for rent. All comp with or 
without soundman 782-1161 


YAMAHA PM2100 Amplifier w 
new fanned road case 120 WRMS 
per channel of clean sound New 
Full warranty Jim 923-1914 


ARP Omni-2 exc. $1250. Yamaha 
SY-2 synthesizer w road case exc 
$500. Mutron Bi-Phasor, univibe, 
mikes, mixer. 923-1914. 






































PROFESSIONAL 
AUDIO EQUIPMENT 


For studios, sound reinforce- 
ment, musical instruments, 
bars, and discos. We sell & 
service top name equipment 
at rock bottom prices. Also do 
custom design work. 


Call (617) 926-6100 
Ask for PRO AUDIO 











BRIGHTON Sound PA w 6 
channel mix brd; 2 cab w 15in JBL 
& EV horns, 200 wrms pwr amp 
$900 rugged & compact Acoustic 
300 pwr amp $225 Randall 
monitor cab w 15in Woofer & 
Piezo $150 Acoustic 880 mix brd 
12 channi 3 out 9 bdn e= Todd 
923-1914 


PA SYSTEM 


EV Eliminator cabinets w JBL 





Primo Condition Must Sell $100 
Call Scott 267-1226 


SOUND CITY-Spker Cab 4 10 in 
Spkrs. 16 Ohm 80 Watt Capacity 
Primo condition Must Sell $100 
Call Scott 267-1266 


5 STRING BANJO: GIBSON Pete 
Seeger style longneck. Super 
sound and action. Lk new w 
hardshell case $275 241-7279 


AMPEG V4B bass cabinet $200 or 
best offer call 787-4943 after 11 
am. 


ARP Odyssey with anvil case. Exc 
cond books & pu:dals never used 
$1000. Tel 734-8994 serious in- 
quiries only! Need’ money 


DRUMS-S5 piece set Lidwig. Sky 
blue pear! Like new. $700 or best 
offer. Call 925-5574 after 6 pm. 























Flute Center 
of "Reston 


February Lesson Series 
Group or Private 
Flute-Recorder 


(395A Harvard St., Brookline 
For info call 277-0000 


PEAVEY Bass amp. 400 watts. w 
equalizers, foot switch. Rock solid 
cab w 215's. Sell seperate or 
together. Mint 367-1958 


FENDER Super Reverb amp. Built 
1968. Ex cond complet overhaul 
w/cover & dolly, $300. Call Rob 
648-0507 aft 5 pm 


MUSIC SCORES-Wanted:New or 
Used in Good Condition All 
Scores Especially 20th Century 
Will Pay Cash Jay 783-0453 


PIANO LESSONS 
Berklee Grad Exper Tchr All 
Styles Beginners Welcome Calli 
Tony Veltri 965-3826 




















BASS AMP-Early Model Peavey 
Bass Head 120 W RMS Warm 
Ciean Sound $140 Also Spkr Bot- 
tom witn 7? 15 in JBL K140 522- 
5266 
OBERHEIM-2 Voice Synth w Seq 
9 Mos old Exc Cond $1450 
Acoustic 150 B W 2-15 in Acoustic 
Cab 354-8471 Keep Trying 

RICKENBACKER 6/12 string guit 
emi hollow, beaut blonde mint 
conc $410. Wanted: Dan electrod 








$300. Acoustic 370 bass amp 400 
wts w 301 speaker bottom mint 
cond $650 together. Peavy PA 
400 6 ch 2 col w 4 10s $400 inci 2 
Shure PE585 mikes. Ask for Tom 
or Chris 625-4568. 


ACOUSTIC-125 Guitar Amp 100 
WMS Reverb 5 Band EQ Lifetime 
Guarantee Must sell, brand new 
$525 or BO Call Rich 540-2897 


CUSTOM INSTRUMENTS 
AMPLIFICATION SYSTEMS 
Stop by with your instrument 
and play through some of the 
finest amps and effect de- 
vices available including 

‘products by Alembic, Cer- 
win-Vega, Gauss, Altec, and 


Te ws [L: 


K&L PRO AUDIO 
75 N. Beacon St., Watert 
926-6100 


NEED A GIG? Call DME, 891- 
9365. 




















GEMEINHARDT Wood Piccolo 
Silver head‘ joint Beautiful cond 
$450 1-256-9293 


HAMMOND Organ. Model 3022. 2 
kybrds. 66 keys. 13 bass pedals, 
bit in amp & spkrs. 10 yrs old exc 
sound. $375 1-394-3600 


HAMMOND & P.A. SYS. 
B3 Porto with 122 Leslie & P.A. 
sys. with monitors inc. 15 in. reflex 
bottoms mids & Tweeters call for 
chepo rates. 277-8797. 


TAPCO 6000RCF Mixer, 2 Altec 
1211A Columns, Integral systms 
200W Amp w road case Excellent 
small club PA $750 543-6936 














Gibson Les Paul deluxe early 70's 
goid top humbucking pickups. 
Exc. action. Mint cond. Inciudes a 
custon fitted Gibson case, $415.A 
Guild D-35 acoustic bright sound. 
Wide fret board. Good action 
Exc. cond. Comes with Martin 
Deluxe hard shell case, $325. Her- 
nandis 2 classical guitar. Meliow 
tone, light & comfortable to play 
Made with rosewood & spruce 
Exc. cond. Comes with 
reasonable case $350. Robert 
244-0402. 

GIBSON ES335 Ming cond elec 
semi-hollow cherry red, action 
suberb 1969 must sell now Cal! 
Bill at 731-1169 asking $400 





OLD FENDER-Cabt. Becon Ail 
New Hardware 2 SRO 15 in. $150 
232-6460 


HELP! Female musician going 
nuts w/o piano. if you have one 
you dont need, call Leila 861-8485 
will transport 


MARSHALL-100W Amp & 
Speakers 650 Fender Jazz Bass 
250 Crown PA Amp D150 325 
Bogen Mix 150 Gibson SG Axe 
200 Bob 344-8608 


KLIRA electric guitar & Silvertone 
amp-spkr. New $350, asking 
$175. Call Ben 237-6218 eves. 


OBERHEIM DS-2A digital seq. 1 
yr. old can also be used with ARP 
and MOOG. $550 firm, 524-1072 
Reid ser. ing. only. 


Harmonium Pianos 739-2200 




















Rare. Martin Accoustic Guitar 
Mode! 0-16 NY with case. Exc 
cond. 8 years old. $395. 444-8474. 


Guitar & effects for sale. Gibson 
Bicentennial Flying V $475 Gibson 
Firebird, customized by Guliano 
of N.Y. $475. 63 Gibson Special, 
59 Epiphone Crestwood delux: all 
in mint cond. Classic w case $75. 
MXR's & Roland RE 301 echo & 
chorus console. Marion 623-1221 


f" 








J.J. Ahearn’s 4 
Used 


PIANOS 
BOUGHT 
We Pay Top §, All 
Types 
RECOND. & 
SOLD 


Reas. Prices, Thor- 
ough Work Backed By 
At Least a 6 mo. Writ- 
ten Guar. on any Prob- 
lems, Delivery Incl. 


648-5533 


For Details 








-, 
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MARTIN 00018 Guitar in good 
gone w hrdshi case. List over 

00, $450 or BO. 277- 3123 Ask 
fro M. J. 


Trim WM 35 inexperienced seeks 
part time training as sister- 
daughter fr attrac WFs in fem 
household in exch fr? Box 8891 





For sale Martin Mandolin 1971 w 
ase $300 call 254-1731. 


ARP Odyssey light use no road 
use excellent cond $750 DBX 122 
tape noise reducer little use $150 
or BO 395-4686 eves. 


Pearl drums clear 22 in bass 9 x 
13 10 x 14 16 x 16 toms chrome 
snare ail acc $700 2 LP black con- 
ws ex cond Rich 567-0196 before 











ES335 cherry red, schallers & 
stock tall piece 1967 $425. Also 
Martin tenor sax $200 & fiddle 
$100 738-7414 or 734-0925 


Pre CBS Fender Pro amp w 15” 
JBL $250, mid 60s Gibson ES 335 
w hd case $300, Tatay 12str acous 
$150 Larry 354-3222 wknts 661- 
9500 x286 wkdye 


HARMONIUN 
PIANOS 








Uprights, Spinets, 
Grands, Restored & 
Rebuilt - Fully 


SUBMISSIVE FEMALE 


WANTED 
Attractive WM 28 seeks sensual - 
female who imagines being the 
victim of torturepunishment and 
would love to act out same with 
loving prince. RS Box 267 310 
Franklin St Boston 02110 


Please Put 
Return Addresses 
On All 
Envelopes So 
Classifieds May 
Be Returned 
In The Event 
They Are 

Not Clearly 
Readable 


HVY F X-LG BUST WTD 
WM Bi 36 5'10 250 wres bid med 
stom fr hsm on fed ai- reh sm end 
quiet typ mny inter read sci wt Ift 














couples, groups, and femaales. 
Daytime showin ¢~ possible as 
well as evening. Write with way to 
contact. Box 8853. 


SMALL WM 
31 sks Females, married or single 
in the Lowell area. Box 8738 


Cpis rms for rent. Disc. assur. Prvt 
location. Details Box 8852. 


F disco partner & companion for 
Jewish male 27, tall, hardworking, 
peste small businessman, I'ma 











inner. How ‘about 


mpetent 
your Bx 610, 102 Charles Boston, 





CP 
WSM 40 interested in sensual 
aspects of corporal discipline, 
real or imagined. Seek F com- 
= Box CY 368, 400 Comm 
ve. 





SK. GIRLS TO rien 08 WRESTLE 
private tile collector seeks te fitm fights or 


Seca 


ein girls. 
pr sett ft 


J 
voting tificat 














Couples Only very attr w prof cou- 
ple, she early 30's; he mid 40's 
seeks equally attr w couple to 
share sensuous times photo and 
eg AO w discreet letter please 





GENTS:very versatile sensual 
sorceress to excite and delite you! 
Escort avail send bus. card or 
SASE box 8461 


SWM 31 Super italian 6 ft well 
build with good sense of humor 
seek couples three some SF FM 
into watching photog pone es ted 
and more Lets get —— 

drink No Obligation hone No 
heavies please to Box 8933. 


Maine. BIWM 26 sks same for fun 
& frndshp. Send descriptive letter 
to P. O. Box 2191 S. Portland 
Maine 04106. 


At last those genuine active lists 
that you have been waiting for 
horny G and Bi Ms Fs TVs cpis M 
and Ms info only to discreet Suite 
rae 102 Charles St Boston Mass 


Bi-girl desired by Bi-girl and male 
fr friend for fun and luv Boston 
and Worcester area. We have nice 
place. Box 8924 


Yng attr cpl seeks attr cples and 
Bi-singles for swing fun. P.O. Box 
462 Marstons Mills Mass 02648. 

















Attractive girl desire to meet other 
girl for loving relationship & fun. 
Husband approves Respond 
wphone discretion. Box 8941 





West Suburb couple would like to 
meet other attr couple or young F 
single or married Reply wphone, 
discretion Box 8942 


Couple 32 & 36 would like meet 
coupls for fun looking for new 
friends to share with discretion. 
Box 8943. 


Generous bachelor 38 seeks boy 
18 with slight build who would like 
to share free his lux. country 
home. Many other benefits 
available. Send letter with photo 
to P.O.B.197 Georgetown, MA. 


BiWM wants to meet BiFs or 
couples. Box 8945 


MOVIESTAR LKG 
Married professional straight cou- 
ple seeks other couples in same 
class for fun times etc Photo & 
pone PO Box 434 Sharon Ma 

















ONE REAL WOMAN 
Attractive resourceful capable 
senitive concious man 26 will fulfill 
yr emotni spiritual and sexual nds 
& fantasies in retn for same. Only 
the real thg will do for this real 
man Box 8735. 


ANODE TO ANION: | think | may 








Guaranteed - Free 





We bring you the best in 
pianos. 








pot pno Vose & Sons. Built ‘in 
90s. Beautiful pno in exc cond 
an 2nd fir $450. Dave 522-4925. 


VEGA TENOR BANJO 
50 years old exc cond with 
hardshell case $500 firm 662- 
5987 nites 338-8361 days ask for 
Chris lv message. 


Altec 1218A PA cabs 15 in spkr 
plus horn plus pass crsvr in each 
50W 








w 
overs Lk new sell $700 or BO. 
583-2500 Days 238-9908 eves. 


1971 Les Paul Custom Sunburst 
Grover machines Dimarzio pu, 
oreo cond. Cali Adam 267-2723. 








RMI KC-2 synthesizer,$2000; 
POLYMOOG w pedals $2900 
ARP 250 cab. ‘w 7.modules, 
$2000; MINITMOOG, $500. Stereo 
Dolby NR unit $150. MOOG, 
Sample/hoid unit, $150, MOOG 
Ribbon Control, $150; Freeman 
String Synthesizer $600. Will 
haggle. Call John 782-9100. 








FLEA MARKET 
$99 AND UPI 
_ Pay tess for quality. Grands. 
uprights, Spinets. vintage 
cabinet grands. new Spinets 
and consoles with a ten-yr 
warranty Hundreds of panos 





— Largest selection of recon- 
“dittoned pianos - Mason 
Hamiin - Chickering - Knabe - 
Ives & Pond - Baldwin. etc F:- 
nancing. Master Charge 
Visa. Detiwery. Free Tuning at 
home -. Piano benches on 
sale new & used 


DON’T BUY A 
PIANO 


Unt! you see our selection 
and prices Open 7 days a 
week 10am-10pm. 
J.D. FURST & SON 
21 Brookline Ave., Kenmore 
Sq. 
267-4079 
\Watch for our new location in 
Coral Gables. Florida 




















SYNTHESIZERS 
FOR HUMANS 


A basic 4-week course for all 
interested in synthesizers is 
being held monthly. Next 
class starts Mar. 19 at 


more info call 
782-9100 


Pr ssonats 


RAGS TO RICHES 
N Shore Batch WM 39 soon to in- 
herit 605K if married in time. Pre- 
fer Girl Next Door type. Be ser- 
ious attr 25-39 Disc Box 8806. 




















Slave needs master. 40 yr old 
slave into BD WS needs ex- 
perienced master. P.O. Box 8862 
JFK Station, Boston 02114. 


CORRECTION& APOLOGY 
old F friend, jealous, answered 2 
ads 717&740 W my name Kevin & 
old no.0533 | am not gay pis dis- 
regard these resp sorry 








COUPLES 
ONLY 


Ambassador Health 
Club 
(617) 935-7656 











CRIMSON TRAVEL SERVICE ‘HAS THE BEST TRAV! 





ISRAEL 


\ 


Special Boston Departure a 


*999-*889 : 


Round-trip jet, transfers, 9 nts hotel, 

Israeli buffet breakfast daily! $779 & $889 

prices include extensive sightseeing. 
AIR ONLY $499 


April 17-27 
10 days/9 nights 


dbl 
occ 


- 


IRELAND 


Limerick, Galway, 
Dublin, Wexford, 
Killarney, Shannon 


Round-trip jet, transfers, 7 nts. hotel, full : 
Irish breakfast & dinner daily and more! - 


April 14-22 


*099 : 


dbl 
occ 








*489 





' NATIONAL PARKS © 


Summer Charters 
per child 2-11, 
($519 per jr: 12-18) 
with 2 adults 
Weekly Departures June 23-August 25 8 Days/ 
7 Nights Visit Grand Canyon, Yellowstone Nt. 
Park, Zion Ntl. Park, Bryce Canyon, Grand 

_* etons, Jackson Hole, 


569 — 





Sait Lake City, Las Vegas, 





(- REX TRAILER “AMERICAN HERITAGE” » 
TOUR to PENN. DUTCH COUNTRY, 
WILLIAMSBURG & WASHINGTON D.C. 


APRIL 16-22 7 days/6 nights 


Visit Williamsburg, Jamestown, Monticello, Luray 
Caves, Old Alexandria, Mt. Vernon, Arlington 
Cemetery, Bureau of Engraving, Smithsonian 
, em, Supreme Court, Capitol. 





y, 





742-8500 272-2600 868-2600 
29 Boylston Streef 8 Granite Street 
BURLINGTON Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE - QUINCY 


2 Center Plaza 
Gov. Center 


BOSTON MALL 


472-4100 
Quincy Center 


581-6200 


Vinnin Square 
SWAMPSCOTT 


392 Paradise Road 294 Wainut Street 69 Great Road 
Newtonville Center : 


Route 2A 
ACTON 








B.S.E.M. Tuition $75. For |. 


tv mov nature sk wwom nage 
breasts legs hips 30-45 sum fat 
bely ok quiet typ for lov care life 
Pde gi poss Box 532 Boston Ma 


Couple or Bi female for encounter 
with very good looking couple in 
mid 20s. Picture a must tired of 
senior citizens uglies and 
frustrated 40s. Write box 327 
Billerica 01821 


SM GOT YOU HUNG UP? 
Ongoing Feelings Workshop 
minar with in a Safe Friendly 
nvironment for the Exploration 
Of the Joys & Pleasures as Weil as 
the Problems, Conflicts, Fears & 
Myths. Surrounding. this very 
Misunderstood Form of Sexuality 
Limited to 6 Men & 6 Women P.O. 

Box 498 Aliston Mass 02134 


YELLOW PAGE 


MODEL DIRECTORY 
80 page magazine loaded with 
nude photos/addresses of swing- 
ing female models nationwide. 
Sexy gals who'll pose/meet. Send 
$5. to:YP Models,’ 152 w. 42 St., 
418-P NYC 10036 


LONELY FEMALE WANTED-For 
Friendship Good times and Great 
Sex with a 29 Year old White Male 
Send Disc and Phone to P.O. Box 
223 S Framingham Mass 01701 


MWM 38 sks M or S F for long 
term relationship. | am not off wall 
just not happy w my present exist. 
| don’t know what nomore to say 
to describe myself but let's try to 
help each other. Box 8679. 




















WHEN | HIBERNATE 
1 DON’T MISS ANY PHONE 
CALLS 
BECAUSE | USE 
BUDGET ANSWERING 
SERVICE 
For only $8/mo. 
| Get 24-hr. Service 
See Services Answer 








for Phone No. 





HAVE FILM WILL TRAVEL 
Attr 40 yr old WM has projector 
and erotic films will show to 





V Att CP 32&34 sk slim att F bi or 
st for meet or live-in have country 
home no chil, wish to share plea- 
sant slow life style 35 mi so of Bos 
photo please Box 765 Fall River 
Ma 02722 


Widower, sociaible WM 50's sks F 
50+. Once or twice a week 
meetings for mutual enjoyment & 
pleasure. Hy. w letter or ph. no. 
No pros. Box 208 E. Cam- 
bridge Mass 02141 


tve female Intelligent attractive 
female wanted for dates theatre 
etc’ Prefer nonsmoker | am SBM 
= 5'7 please resp Box 











BLACK MALE 
32 5°11 This sophis male seeks 
Female for caring rel. Thtr, din 
out, Disco. Race rel. unimpt 
Children OKSincerity & . caring 
Box 8780 


Succ. BM late 30s sks yng F 21-28 
to accompany him to Carribean 
etc. Must be vy attr. weil bit & en- 
joy swinging. If inte sted please 
snd full-length nude photo, phone 
no & short note about yourself 
with your likes & dislikes. No pros. 
PO Box 99 Hyannis MA 02601 


GOOD TIMES 
Couples and Females try swing- 
ing with black male. Sturdy, en- 
durable and straight. Promise of 
good times. Phone num. Box 
8670. 


FEMALES & CPLS 
Attr SWM 40’s 5'7 145 Ibs seeks 
WF & couples for fun, travel, good 
times & swinging. Let's share 
these good times. Can travel or 
entertain. Photo & phone please 
or way to contact, all answ very 
sincere & discreet Box 8880. 


WCPL-40s Sks Total Uninhibited 
Relation W 30-50 M or F or Ver- 
satile Cp! Utmost Discretion Ex- 
pected and Assured Phone Box 

















SWM-21 Tall Strng Vy Hndsm 
Intell_Loving Who Strngly Desires 
SWF 19-23 Gdiking Intell Warm 
Frndly for Frdshp & Dating Pis 
Respnd All Ansrd Send Brief 
Descrip & Phone Box 8869 


W M artist sks beau F to model 
nude romance wine food fun sex 
no smk pref 20-40 gd fig So of 
Brocton area no pros Box 8948. 





BI F 
Attr Wh Couple Sking WF for 
Threesome He 42 She 32 Phone & 
Photo Boston or Worcester Area 
a 854 Framingham Mass 





MARTHA 
We corresponded briefly a few 
years ago where are you? Your 
friend in Marblehead Box 762 
Marblehead 01945. 


My girt actively seeks Bi or 
Straight F's interested in animal 
training will travel also Bi F's for 
3somes phone please. Box 8730. 


JOAN IN METHUEN 
Have 3 Fefriends anxious to meet 
your friend please contact Box 
762 Marblehead 01945 for way to 
contact you. 











If youre a discriminating hi calibre 
man seeking a pleasurable dis- 
creet encounter this bright.attr WF 
with a lovely body a lively libido & 
inventive mind would like to hear 
pho you. Discretion assured Box 





Oral joy and satisfaction, for the 
F’s who love this stimulus action. 
M, short age 50 and W, avail mor- 
ning noon & night, Box 374 co 1 
Grove St Wellesley 02181. 


Pro WM sks WF 4 sex-without 
hangups must know how to 
please. Repl with tel no Box 623 
Framingham MA 01701 


SSHHH... THE SILENCERS!!!!!! 


Dartmouth Med School student 
needs money to continue educa- 
tion. Tuition is $9000 per yr. 
Please send one you can. 
Box 58 Dartmouth Med School 
Hanover NH 03755 


LOVELY ATTR WF-Is very Selec- 
tive Very Subtle Very Sensuous 
Very Skilled Sks Only High 
Caliber Gentiemen for Discreet 
Interludes. Discretion Assured. 
Box 8617 


NORTH SHORE 
Very attr. retired SM 35 seeks 
lustful aware adventuresome un- 
inhibited S or Marr. WF for 
whatever phone please Box 762 
Marblehead 01945. 


Male 20s slim handsome seeks 
dominant female for friendship 




















, and to administer spankings. Will 


give oral service Write Box 8650 





have found Cation. We can never 
attach. See you around. Love and 
misses. 


NEW TO SWINGING 
Couples only. Very attractive W 
happily married couple, she early 
30s, he early 40s, would like to 
meet same for sociable evenings 
ally B the town and light swinging. 

x 8944 


SM BD wrestlers sought Bi WM 25 
sks for heavy action limits & inexp 
wel must be musc send hot letter 
w foto&fon Box8994. 


WHO; WHERE, WHEN? 
Experience the thrills of life this is 
for the Pro businessman who 
knows what there after. Tall 
beautiful female. Discretion 
ae. Send Beard only to Box 


INFORMAL SWINGERS 
Male goodikg & successful seeks 
F escort to attend swingers social 
for couples only. | am a novice 
who enjoys clean discreet fun. If 
interested write PO Box 168 Nut- 
ting Lake MA 01865 PO. Couples 
with similar interests may also 
reply 


Mature prof WM need F any age 
race for swinging partner an oral 
specialist ready to learn more, 
oral Windham NH Box 71 03087 




















Dom 35 WM seeks submissive 
female to help me train & 
transform males to complete 
feminity also seek TV TS novice 
males who want to experience 
there fantasy in sheer delight dis- 
creet Box 8958 


Worc area attr 21 Bi F sks Bi girl 
for loving fun husband approves 
phone photo Box 5 Oxford Mass 
01540 white 


GWM 39 6f2 210 masc str apprng 
sks same 18-30 4 frndshp pos 
ritshp no drugs fats weirdos-PA 
PO Box 1311 Nashua NH 03061 


BiWM 6f 185 hdsm 32 yrs masc 
seeks same 27-32 own apt in 
Mariboro area for occ get togtr fr 
raps & sex. Must be sincre friend- 
ly sense of humor no drug fems. 
Send letter/phone Box 8959 


if UR 18 to 60 Bi GWM or Oriental 
small smth skinnd & have yr own 
place near Bstn, rite this older 
caring slim WM. An exchan — of 
frank letters can lead to deep, 














M to M sex. Ans. Box 


satisfyn 
Charles St. Boston Ma 


669 10; 
02114 


GWM 49 seeks independent, self- 
confident GM 30-45 in Boston 
area as friend/companign. WRite 
Phoenix Box 8888 


DECENT TENDER MAN 
entie SWM 468 fin sec seeks to be 
riend to WF in Boston who wants 
heip of a decent man Paul PO Box 
1657 Boston Ma 02105 


OLDER MEN 

really turn me on. If you're over 40 

successful selective & tired of be- 
ing hassied or rushed & sk the ul- 
timate in erotic pleasures pis con- 
tact this lovely extraordinarily 
talented sensuous WF. PO Box 
212 Prudential Sta Boston Ma 
02199 


CULTURED-Attractive Vry Bright 
Woman Sought by Attractive 
Secure Sensitive Man 32 to share 
Concerts Theatre and A Special 
Relationship. A Nice Note from 
You Will get a Gracious Reply Box 
8870 


WF MODEL WNTD 

Tall handsome SWM 35 6'1” 190 
lbs wishes romance with one of 
Boston’s gorgeous F models. Am 
prof. engineer & fun to be with. If 
you are 19-30 years old & enjoy 
dinner dancing & theatre dates, 
I'd like to meet you. Pleasé send 
photo & phone 8949. 


CYNDEE MARIE 
| love you so much and | hope we 
are never apart because you are 
so beautiful. 


GWM gr passive 5f5 foreign br. 
eyes, hair, looks for athletic active 
blond GWM up to 38 years 
regular meetings photo if possi- 
ble. No drugs or fats. Box 8963 


Nice discreet couple in 40s seeks 
uninhibited Bi WF for threesome. 
Let us turn Pee} on excitement 
assured Box 


Attr wep! he 33 she 30 into 
watching & being watched. Look- 
ing 4 similar cpl wtite Phx Box 
8965 prone, pic if posble ist ad 


FEMALE-57 Loves Men, Is there 
one Between 55 and 68 Who 
































. Would Like to Play with Her? Box 


8947 





WIFE WANTED 
I'm an ecologically-minded, gd 
looking professional WM Bisex- 
ual, age 30. | work hard, have a 
oes income, and a semi-recluse. 
ire to meet intelligent WF for 
long relationship. Box 8961 


B&D S&M 
Handsome 30yr white man 6ft 
brown hair green eyes seeks a 
lady or couple into the above 
mildly French dom or submissive 
lets tatk Box 443 310 Franklin St. 
Boston MA. 02110 


Alaska former New Eng. M 30 sks 

uninhibited non-smoking meliow 
F 21-30 to share contemporary 
living in rustic Alaskan setting res- 
pond George MacDonald Box 163 
Delta Jct Alaska 99737 


GM 49 seeks independent, self 
confident GM 30-45 in 
Bostonarea as friend 

ompanion 
over write Phoenix Box 8888 


WM-25 Seeks Date With -Tall 
Heavy Set Woman 5ft6-6ft6 140- 
350 ‘bs. P.O. Box 321 East Cam- 
bridge Mass 02141 


THREESOMES 
WM 43 6 ft 3 180 ibs Loves Sex w 
Couples. Cin Discreet Gdiking 
Considerate. From Nashua NH 
Area But Can Travel Up to 100 Mi 
If interested Send Phone W Ltr for 
Quick Reply Box 8951 


GWN-23 in Lexington Would Like 
to Meet Other Males Around the 
Lex Area for Frndsp & Good sex 
Send Letter & Phone Box 8955 


NAUGHTY-Wives Enjoy Your 
Secret with a Discreet MWM 35 
Yrs Who Will Understand & Share 
Your Needs In Day Time 
Pleasures Box 8950 


SALLY-Dressed in Pink Close to 
495 Earlier in the Day When & 
Where Box 8953 


MY FURRY PET-And | Would En- 
joy Hearing from You Box 8954 


SWM-31 Sks F 21-35 for Good 
Times Have Brn Eyes and Brn 
Hair Athletic and Sexy No Ties Inc 
Photo & Phone Box 8952 



































Serious researchers seeks your 
interesting experiences at adult 
motels. Anonymity guarenteed. 
POB 565, Post Jefferson Station, 
N.Y. 11776. 


SATIN! SPARKLE! GLITTER! Fun 
= HEADS-UP ad in 
GIG 


GAY MALE MODELS 
Boston Based agency looking for 
new Gay Male models, masseurs, 
escourts. Must be experienced. 
Reply with Descriptive letter & 
photo. Only those with photo will 
be answered. Be sure to include 
phone no. Box 6969JC 


Young attr strt a oe BWM wants to 
meet WM for JO etc. 1st time ad 
sicrete no hassels write what 
you're into. Box 8956. } 














Mature well educated European 
born lady with open marriage 
wishes meet man over 45 married 
or single but lonely tall looks not 
important nojaded sex but warm 
supportive relationship with in- 
telligent non-beautiful woman dis- 
cretion assured Box 8957. 











GAYMAN IN NEED 

White male 35 needs good BJs 
from experts or beginners | am a 
butch cleancut horny man. Am 
well bit will recip but please-no 
fems | am into hot films private 
home encounters no hassies | 
have car send hot letter right away 
to Phnx Box 8749 


SLAVE-HOUSEBOY 
Beaut dom kF sks attr WM slave 
to serve her and her dominant 
straight mate. Obed. & dedic. to B 
& Da must. Bi or TV ok. No money 
or heavy pain. Phone wphoto ans 
first. Suite CY 374, 400 Comm. 
Ave., Boston 02215. 








GENUINE-White Single Female 
Businesswomen 36 Yrs Old 5 ft 5 
112 Ibs with 3 Children ages 14-8 
Wishes to meet single or Divorced 
Mature, Honest, sincere white 
Male 38-45 for mutual Pleasures. 
Her interests are Dancing Dining 
Movies Bowling & Especially 
ne. Lives North of Boston 
Genuine Replies Only to Box 187 
N.C. Mass 01863 


GENESIS-A Social And Service 
Org. for Crossdressers TV-TS. 
For information write M Lynn Box 
426 N. Hampton NH 03862 


GWM-32 6 ft 2 195 Ibs Handsm 
Str appr Sks Bi or Str Appr GWM 
Tired of Bars. Disc A Must No Fats 
or Fem Pis Box 8980 


A decent SWG tucked away in a 
small N.E. village seeks to meet 
and establish friendlyworkin 
relationship with another SWG. 
Interests include the arts, outdoor 
activites and gardening. Non 
smokers and those in thirties 
please contact P.O. Box 691, 
harlestown, N.H. 03603. 


FEMALES MALES WRITE 
TO ME CRISTY 
Girls send name etc Men R 


Hm | 2 write U Box 972 Worc, 
Ma 01613 Send $2 Men 4 ail lists. 


SEARCHING TOO 

Did all U asked all | got was cold 
and some funny calls I'll try once 
more pis let me call or U pick a 
time and place where U can 
observe from a distance to decide 
if U want to approach me out of 
town until 2nd still want to meet U. 
John Box 8967. 


BIWM-31 5 ft 10 Open Marr Seek 
Younger Male for Honest Friend 
Theatre Music Talk Affection 
Letter Descr Box 8975 


SMALL WOMEN WANTED 
WM 29 5 ft 11 170 Sks F who is 
Unusually” Thin Small or Short 
Shapes and Ages Unimportant 
Box 382 East Taunton “Mass 
02718 


VERY DISCREET-BiW Marr Male 
Lks Contact with Sim for Quiet 
Manual and Oral Exch. Im 5 ft 7 
140 Gd Bd Gd Lks Clean Sincere 
and Enjoy Being Bi Lets Enjoy 
each others Body Box 8976 


Pt time $3/hr Group home for MR. 
Melrose 662-5777 m-f 10-2 


WOMAN-Who Seek Sexual 
Freedom Hdsm SM 28 Disc No 
Hassle Encounter Phone Ans 1st 
Dream Machine Box 449 Boston 
Mass 02102 


WN-33 5 ft 6 Hvy Set Gdiking Vy 
Masc wk Lk to Orally Service Bik 
or White Couple 21-45 on Reg 
Basis either seperately or 
Together No Reciprocation nec. 
Female Must be very 7 type 
Clean Am Sincere Friendly Expect 
Same Yr Place Box 8973 


BI-GAY FEMALES 
Successful Businessman Wishes 
to Meet Female couples only Who 
ar Bi or Gay Pls Respond to Box 
62 Methuen mass 01844 


MARRIAG MINDED 
Single White Male Just Turned 30 
Sk Girl Nice 24-28 For Romance & 
Marriage Letter & Pic To Box 220 
Auburn 01501 All ans 


GWM-Salem, sick of masked bar 
people. Seeks a real person- 
‘comfortable being man, act 
together. I'm 29, 6’, 156 Ibs, dk 
brn hr & eyes, quiet & happy with 
life’s simple joys. Box8968 


N. BEDFORD AREA 
GM cpl sk same, 30-45, for 
frndshp and mutual support not a 
sex ad PO Box L291 New Bedford 
MA. 02745. 


MALE SLAVE 

WM 37 desires to serve as total 
slave to right female. Will perform 
domestic chores and act as body 
servant Love much shame and 
humiliation and spanking. Will 
also serve dominant couples. 
Send phone no. Box 8970. 





















































Attr amoral sensual ‘hedonistic 
atheistic SWM lawyer 6’ 160 Ib 40 
seeks attr F sleepingmate Write 
PO Box 80 Bos MA 02101 


WAITING TO HEAR FROM YOU- 
Mike From Oux Want to Get 
Together. Write letter Again When 
to Call or Frank From Oux Also Bi 
W Male Have Your Pict. Write Ron 
Rand P.O. Box 382 Randolph 
Mass 








32 yr old JM college grad, 
teacher, social worker, into 
woodscrafts, music, bicycling, 
theatre, arts Desires to meet in- 
telligent female 25-35 with same 
interests and a desire for a possi- 
oa ene fulfilling union. Box 





BIG HAIRY BEAR, 24 
6'3”", 195ibs, brown beard hairy 
chest, arms, legs. Looking for 
hairy, butch men for everything 
from quiet dating to rough mess- 
ing around. A good laugh is a plus 
Box 8972. 





MWM-Late 40 6 ft 3 Not Bad Lkin 

220 ibs Sks WFM 20-40 for an Af- 
fair can discuss Poss in Writing 
Abs discretion a Must Can Ex- 
change Photos P.O. Box 58 N. 


Weymouth Mass 


SURROGATE THERAPY 
If sexual problems hinder your 
relationships with women, sex 
therapy by professionaly trained 
female surrogates offers 
assistance. For info. Box 2097 


HOT-Attr Worc Cpl Sks Bicpis & 
Singles for Gd Times & Sex. Must 
Send Photo & Phone Hurry P.O. 
Box 76 Turnpike Sta Shrews. 


MWM would like to meet WF 18- 
40 for discrete sincere relations 
Like bowling dining wine&music 
Boston or N.Shore Phone&time 
for first meeting Box 8901 


ADVENTUROUS F WNTD 
31 yr WM needs 20-35 WF st 
i as swing companion, no pros, no 
pain, prfer woman who likes to 
quiver in delight from the ex- 
perience of 2-3-4or more;if new to 
this, will expin Box8899 


PETTICOAT 
PUNISHMENT 
Have you been a naughty boy? 
Contact your beautiful bik 
> ivan No S&M or B&D Box 

















seeks sim guy for friendship sex 
poss rela send descript & way PO 
Box 48 E. Walpole MA 02032 


GWM 285 5'7 125 cinshvn gdikg 
strtapprng. Friends all strt. Lkng 
for WMs 22-28 for gd times 
friendship maybe more. Am 
honest, gd sense of humor, coll 
ed discr. Not into gay scn. 9018 
diser. 








Vry att W masc male st app 155 
5'10 gd bid hry chest 24 sks 2 
share frnshp bodies minds lafs 
with WM 24 or Iss nonhairy chest 
gd times gd sex gd frds go well 
tgther will we Box 9017 





Females M or S any race 20-40 
needing service from attr well end 
WM 37 with good body pis snd 
brief descript and tel. Husband or 
friend may watch or participate if 
desired photos answered first dis- 
cretion assured no heavies or 
drugs please Box 9025 





GAY M-Sks Ally get to know smir 
GM:5 ft 10 164 30 Biond but rcdng 
hair, Basic Gd WASP Lks into TM 
massage w oil, fitness, Jog, films, 
higher conciousness Box 672 102 
Charles Bos 





SEXY TOPMAN WANTED 
Very Masc WM 28 Gdiking w 
Beard wants all Butch St appring 
Male for long Kinky sensuous Sex 
No Fats or Fem in any Way. Will 
Host or Trvi. Send Pic & Ltr w In- 


SUCCESSFUL-33 Year Old Exec 
Sks Yng 23-32 Attractive Sensual 
Woman for Casual Relationship 
including Wine, Dinners, Smoke 
and Warm eves. Please Send 
Photo & Phone No Pros Please. 





similar lady. Write interests ex- 
perience & pos pict Box 9003 


JWF Shy, educ, intd in hiking, 
sailing, cooking, reading sks 
cultured, witty prof man 34-40 
BOX 9002 


Tall sensitive WJM wishes to meet 
woman my senior for daytime 
pleasures. | will submit to your 
desires. Trade photos? or let's 
meet for coffee. first ad please 
write to Box 9003. 


BiWM 38 seeks bi or BM 18-26 for 
togetherness, gd smoke. Prefer 
uncut, smooth. Orientals and 
nivices welcome. Permanent 
relationship desired. No fats, 
alcoholies. Discretion assured. 
Box 8920. 


SWINGERS 
Are u tired of receiving names of 
swingers living far away? We ser- 
vice only New -Eng- so we can 
provide u a list of swingers living 
within only 50 miles of your 
residence! Send $2 to Box 9000 
State age & preferences. 

















GWM-Salem, sick of masked bar 
people. Seeks a real person- 
comfortable being man act 
together. I'm 29, 6’6 156 Ibs. Dk 
brm hair & eyes. Quiet and happy 
with life's simple joys. Box 8968. 


LONG-TERM, EXCLUSIV 
Bi WM 30 and trim scholar, gd 





Phone Gets Quick Reply Box 8969 


Eng. teacher attr 48 would like 
cultured, mature tennis partner 50 
& up w interest in ocean, photo & 
classics Box 8966 


Bi WM 5’ 11 185 Ibs Gdiks sol bid 
sks musc bodbidr typ fr hot wresi- 
ing sess-Am new to scene-Pos rel 
photo gets imm | of mine Sd 
desc of self & sess to P.O. Box 423 
West Bridgewater 02379 


STUD SERVICE 18-55 
WM 33 seeking F’s for days nites 
or weekends for FR, GR or 
whatever turns you on I'm clean 
cut and discrete Box 8979. 


WANT A DATE? 
Try Hotline-Thurs Nite at Mid Nite 
on WITS Radio, 1510. 


BIWM-Gdikng 25 5 ft 11 140 Ibs 
Brown Hair Blue eyes Strt Lkng & 
Acting Inexp. Living SW of Boston 
want to meet similar Normal Gdlk- 
ing Guy to 23 for first Exp. Im Into 
Gd Smoke Outdoors & Sports my 
friends are strt Must be discreet 
first Ad Box 8991 


GWM-39 Yr 5 ft 10 130 Sks Sim 
Sinc Only for Poss Rel No Phonies 
or 1 Niters Box 8981 


BRYAN-Key West-Lonely Without 
You Could Be my Legit Asst and 
Take Promo Photos If Not Good 
Luck Bob Box 522 Brockton 





























LOCATED RT. 1 (NORTH) 
AT THE LOWELL ST. EXIT 


PEABODY 
935-4550 


9 massage rooms 


11 masseuses 


Sat. & Sun., Special Buffet 


OFFERING THE 
LARGEST AND FINEST 
FACILITIES IN — 
NEW ENGLAND 
Massage By Women 
Whirlpool, Steam, 
Hot Rock Sauna 





Be Sure to Visit Our 
New Facilities 


a 
St. 











MASTER CHARGE 
VISA 
BANK AMERICARD 








itact. 





trst Box 26 Hampton NH 03842 


BiWM late forties seeks same tor 
gay for mutual greek encounters. 
Age no barrier must have pad 
phone if poss Box 8895 


LOCAL SWINGERS! Men, 
Women! Boston area! Details for 
stamp! Joyce, Suite 520, 127 
Williams St., Whitehall, NY 12887. 


Ri OR NEARBY MASS 
WM off executive 40's interested 
in neat intelligent discret Female 
(married OK) lots of love to give- 
possible career opportunity. Tel 
no. please Box 8971 














Successful & appreciative BSNS 
exec desires meeting with sen- 
suous & discreet WF to Satisfy 
mutual needs. Box 8974 


AFTERNOON 
DELIGHT 

WN-30 Sks Attr Slim Uninh S or 
M FM 4 Friendship Fun & Sex If 
Vibs R Right. Am Thin Athletic Gd 
Lking R Bored & Feel There 
Must B More so Am lI. First & 
Photo If Poss P.O. Box 2254 
Framingham Ctr 01701 


ATTN NIXON HATERS-2:35 AM 
Est Sat Mar 3 79: Dirty Dick's 
40,000th Hour Out of Office. 











MBM aeeks female playmate like 
Straight sex Fr Gr golden shower 
Discreet Send phone & photo in 
your reply. Box 8993. 


ATTN:WOMAN SKIER 
26 yr old M seeks 20-26 yr old F 
for skiing. | have car and N.H. 
House sometimes. Just need a 
partner. Box 8988. 


ATTENTION 
This attractive female assures dis- 
cretion. Now that you've tried the 
rest, why not try the best? Write 
Box 8985. 


WM-24 Honest Mature & Lively 
Likes Dining, Movies, Concerts, 
Quiet Eves, Sks .WF 21-30 for 
Sincere, Intimate Relationship 
Must be Fun-Loving But Mature 
P.O. Box 147 Boston Mass 02101 











Reply P.O. Box 390 Newton Mass 
02161 


SWM-29 Sks intelligent Sensitive 
SF who is interested in Music the 
Arts the Environment Politics and 
laughing Box -9015 








Bill, | am charmed by your letter 
and would like to meet you Box 





GWM gd Iks & bod 5'11 158 Ibs, 
dk hair & moust-masc well-end 34 
yrs in Bost seeks WM 18-28 for aft 
or eve fun newcomers OK must 
have gd Iks & bod no fem type no 
oblig send desc & phone to 102 
Charles St no.366 Boston 02114 


friend sens and discrt needs own 
apt. Ofrs grace and intnse excisv 
sex 1-2x wk to pleasant cin non- 
smkr. Enjoy clas mus nature 
FRGr. No drugs, SM. Bx 35-B, 102 
Charles, Bost. 02114 


02403 


WOMEN ONLY-Massage at Your 
Home Merrimack Valley Area. 
Male Mid 40s Attractive Educated 
Box 8989 








BRIAN ROCKLAND 
Met You Summer. | Drove Trailer 
Truck, You Sat on Fence on 
Market St We Met Behind 7-11 
Store Then Met you that night 
Cant Find You write w Number to 
Reach You Scott. 


S SHORE-Humpy Masc Jock 
Types BI Collar Men who enjoy 
Great BJ of Your Life No Hassle 
Send Desc to MWM Box 8983 








Intell & attr young Bik Male would 
like to meet agreeable WF of 
similar calibre. Send phone no. to 
Box 8960 


Susan from Southie, where are 
you? Thought we were having fun. 
D Box 461, 102 Charles St., 
Boston 02114 or phone. 





DAMSEL IN DISTRESS-2 WCFs in 
Fort Worth Texas Want to Spend 
Summer of 79 in Boston. Willing 
to Share Open Relationship With 
WCM and Exchange Helpful Infor- 
mation. We Want to Enjoy the 
Rich Heritage in and Around 
Beaut. Boston. Lets Make a Deal. 
Write Cultural Exchange N. Kruse 
4355 Cabot Fort Worth Texas. 





GWM 22 college student strait 
looking gdikng 5f7 120 Ibs sks 
Strait type WMs 18-26. Honest no 
hassles no weirdness very dis- 
creet. | live in Camb but can 
travel. Box 9019 


ALA FRANCAISE 
Lovely sensuous french lady who 
keeps it trim would like to share 
her oral talents with professional 
men of good taste who wish to ex- 
perience real satisfaction in the 
french art of pleasure. Send bus 
card letterhead or phone no to 
Box 9020 








LOVE LADY 
likes to take her time and do it 
right! Successful gentlemen will 
be glad to meet this talented & 
versatile lady Box 8922 





GAY EAST BAY, R.I. 
GWM, 37, 6f7 tall, brn hair & 
beard, bi eyes, goodlooking. | 
seek yng, attr, slender lover, east 
R. |. or S. E. Mass. I'm gentle, lov- 
ing, settled, many interests. If you 
need emot. warmth & want to 
share life & home, write with 
photo Box 9006 


GWM 23 5f10 150 st apear & act 





AFTERNOONS 
LADIES-interested in meeting a 
vry attr, well-bit, intell SWM 22 at 
your place afternoons? Absolutely 
discreet is the word You will not 
get harassed, no gays! Please b 
clean & neat ph no Box 9002 


DJF-Attract Petite Really Does Ex- 
ist & Is Sincerely Skg A Caring 
SWM or Non JP 45 plus P.O. Box 
477 Boston 02102 AST-BATC 


EULENSPIEGEL-4 Cpls & All With 
BD SM Fantasies Come out of 
Closet. 1sr Mtg April Disc Grp 
SASE Box 2082 Brockton 02401 


TRANQUILITY 
W prof M 42 sking S or M F or cpl 
to enjoy each other. | am caring, 
considerate, gentle, and loving. 
Let's enjoy each other and let the 
Problems of tbe world pass by- 








not touching us for that brief- 


period of togetherness that we 
would call ours. Sincere People 
only, discretion assured. Box 
8992. 


NATURE GIRL WANTED 
WM 40 col grad intellegent music 
strong healthy attractive peace 
gentile 5' 9 165 pds wants to build 
att life with wonderful woman 
Build own home etc Our center of 
energy hope ourselves. Box 8982. 


NEW HAMP BiWM PROF 
Sensitive, shy, prof, BIWM clean- 
cut, conserv searching for Bus & 
Prof young man or ‘college boy 
type to share and complement in- 
dividual personal needs on a 
regular and continuing basis. 100 
mi rad Manchester NH. Discretion 
assured, photo appreciated. 
Diversity and discipline OK. Box 
8997. 











FEMALE DOMINANCE 
Attr SWM 26 ed & prof emp sks to 
explore female dominance w 


HAPPILY-Married Couple 50 
Seek Compatible Fun Loving 
Couple For Long Term Friendship 


BIWM-Regular Guy Type 30 
Would Like to Meet Younger Guys 
for Mutual Gdtime My Place No 
Exp. Req. Box 8990 


M-40s Tall Divorced southwest of 
Boston Would like to meet An At- 
tractive intelligent unencumbered 
Female Box 8987 


SANDY IN SAUGUS 

For ladies only North Shore 
preferred WMM 34 with fate after 
noons and early evenings to play 
Love 2 or more Fs. My desire is 
enjoyment only No pros but rather 
married ladies looking for a sex- 
ual release send photo and tel no 
to Box 8999 Class preferred. 


FEMALE LOVER 

WM 35 att cleancut seeking a W 
or black woman to be my lover or | 
could be your escort or comp Age 
not important just being con- 
tented with each ones need and 
desires is the goal in life People 
don't have to be lonely Phone Box 
410 Beverly. 


ARE U LONESOME? 
Never to love is never to live This 
mid 50's GWM hasn't exper either 
no adonis Ikg for sim ind 25-45 
mutual caring If serious gay reply 
good times we flings will chase 
our blues perm reiship in offing 
allow 1mo for response. Box 9001 

















GWM:not aver/not Ikg 4 average 
Vy attr.vy masc,vy athi 22 .5'11 
190in-shape Ibs sks 
frndly.rugged.masc bdybidr or 
athl w rock-hard bdy 4 
masculine/muscular lovemaking 
Fone Box 8998 


GWM 27 good looks & body will 
give Gk to hairless or shaved well 
built men to 40. No fat or fem Box 








DJM-30 Gdlking, Semi-Retired, 
Prof-Investor Committed to 
Casual Lifestyle. Can No Longer 
Allow Vocational or Material Pur- 
Suit to interfere w Lifes 

Pleasures. Family & Children Sex, 
Jogging. & Excercise. Sunning,. 
Music Writing Danc1 vies Cook- 
ing. Not We?;?h? t Comfortable, 
No Lon???W -32 under 5 ft 6 w 
sim interest in Life Please 








DJM-30 Gdiking, Semi-Retired, 
Prof-Investor Committed to 
Casual Lifestyle. Can No Longer 
Allow Vocational or Material Pur- 
suit to interfere w Lifes Real 
Pleasures. Family & Children Sex, 
Jogging, & Excercise, Sunning, 
Music Writing Dancing 





Attr Bi cple he 30's she 20's want 
to meet Bi cple or Bi person for 
warm supportive sensual exp. 
Box 9016. 


Attr W CPL, 20's, desire to meet 
others into sharing adult fun & 
friendship. If sincere & enjoy the 
sensual reply with photo phone to 
PO Box 2033 Lowell Ma 01851 ail 
answered 


GWM 20 sks GWM 20-30 with 
pierced ear 2 pierce my ear and 
teach me gay sex. Must have own 
place No fats phonephotodecrp 
pls Box 9009 


SLAVE 
SWM 25 will submit to any dom 
female. | need to serve to be tied 
up and to be whipped Box 74 
West Newton 02165 














Joel Friedman you are a pisser 
The Italians think you are 
grate!Love Carlo 





A.N.E. ski trip for the right woman. 
This attr WM 40's seeks compa- 
nion for fun wkend. Longer rel 
Poss. Desc Itr. Box 9007 


LASTING FRIENDSHIP 
Honest man age 30 offers to 
quietly pleasure please and com- 
fort some young lady on a non- 
commercial basis. Box 9008 


AHOY MATE 
Novice F sailor, observed doing 
pirrouettes in my new O'Day 
Wigeon. Nd WM exec with 
patience & skill. Pis incl ph Box 
9012 











NOTA BENE 
Successful funloving business 
woman seeks WM executive for, 
friend and lover. Reply with phone 
no Box 9013 


New to swinging attr MW cpl sk 
gentie married cpl where male is 
safe. He 36 trim she 34 sexy PO 
Box 162 Peace Dale Ri 02883 








GWF, 23 biond slim figure would 


‘like to meet young girl for close 


loving friendship. Am warm gentle 
understanding. Will be relocating 
in area soon. Will reply 3 weeks 
Box 9014 


WM 25 5f9 145 br eyes & hair 

masc good looks not into gay 

scene seeks similar 22-28 no fats 

fems drugs very discrete. Into out- 

doors travel films Box CY 455 400 

Commonwealth Ave Boston Send; 
description phone number 


PHOTO EXCHANGE 








We're starting a club 4 single &- 


couples who wish to exchange 
erotic photos & letters. You can 
fulfill your fantasies with people of 
your choice without direct con- 
Write PO Box 1435 
Framingham MA 01701 





‘There once was a limie named 


Paddie, who went with a butch 
guy named Taddie. One day they 
lay, in a town by the bay, wonder- 
ing who on earth was gay Ray? 





Clean desperate MWM easy go- 
ing 44 sks pleasure of F no pro 
lets meet over dinner or movie 
soon PO Box 484 Dedham MA 
02026 





DIAPERS 
GWM 30 handsome 5f8 seek guys 
18-30 slim who enjoy thrill of 
diapers. Plastic pants. being a 
aby. Box 826 Pawtucket Rl 
02861 


Jay A: gt yr Itr to Ite to ans in 2/13 
Phnx wnt to tlk call 603. yr age x 
23 plus 14, thn yr age x 450 


EROTIC FANTASIES 
SOCIETY 
A society of people seeking to 
fulfill erotic fantasies. For 
membership info send $1 to EFS 
PO Box 392 N Easton MA 02356 


DANCE LESSONS 
M 27 would like to learn ballroom 
and disco dances. Have trouble 
learning in a group class willing to 
pay. | would like to learn to dance 
by the summer Age is not impor- 
tant Box 9024 














Funloving cpl 30's seek playful cpl 
for funtimes at our place. We love 
parties .& fun people Box 106 
North Dighton MS. 02764 


GWM STAR MKT BRKLN 
U shite ski jkt w brn hr & brd Me bi 
ski jkt w tt brn hr & bd hvy eye 
contact no courage to spk wd Ik to 
mt you Box 9010 
40D & UP 

1st ad-looking for large breasted 
women, we will dine out. light 
travel, see shows. etc. | am gd 
looking 40 5f9 160 Ibs & financially 
secure. Own home, new 79 LTD. 
Reply with measurements & 
photo-discretion assured. you 
wont be disappointed. Reply to 
Box CY-4. 400 Commonwelath 
Ave. Boston 02215 


WM 26 5f10 180 trim Iking for 1st 
3 some w wh cpl 20/40 pis send 
photo & phone no. | am anx to get 
together Box 9011 











LEGAL 
PROBLEMS? 
Uncontested Divorces $120 
Also Real Estate $100 
Call Atty. John A. Powell Jr. 
Atty. Daniel Solomon 
Call 24 hrs. 
723-9330 
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Florida-GWM 28 seeks young 
slim GWM for love and friendship. 
| would also like to find someone 
who can move to Florida with me. 
Runaways 0.k. John Box 133 Con- 
cord Ma 01742 


CROSSDRESSERS 
This novice w TV 23 wnts to meet 
new or exp TVs to share good 
times. Send phone photo if poss 
but please write. Will answer all 
promptyly Box 9032 


SM SF BF BM SWINGING 
SINGLES JEWISH PERSONS 
SINGLE PARENTS PARENTS OF 
bchildren You're gonna love THE 
CLUB,nights at 11 on Ch. 2 


BiWM 23 5f8 150 br hr & eyes wd 
ik 2 mt couples 18-28 yrs for 3- 
way sex I’m new 2 scene Send 
phone & photo no pros Box 9031 


BUILT-IN RCH CLIP! 
We got the best rolling paper in 
town. Sample pack $.25 
Mashado’s 77 Summer St, Suite 
707 Boston, MA 02110 


Bi White Male 38 yrs would like to 
meet other Bi or Gay males for 
threesome good smoke & good 
sex. Box 425 Comm Ave Bost. 


BiWM 23yo consid oahkg wd Ik 2 
mt open minded F 18-25 yo for 
sex & friendship send phn wi/it 
Box 9031 























Please Multiply Your First Digit by 
2 and Add 862398 to the Rest. 





Perversions, erotic, SM, sexuality. , 


Guy wants to tell all to gal, and 
vice versa, by mail anonymous. 
Box 9033 


NEW COUPLE 

Happy marr interracial couple 
34&38 both attr. sk cpis for 
friendship & more. Sk cpls who 
value social reishps as well as 
sexual ones. We are not people 
collectors. Send phone & photo to 
Box 8779. 








First .find something to be fix- 
ed,hung,etc Then write me (hand- 
some sexy carpenter-you're a 
woman,poss couple,with adven- 
tursome fantasy) I'll do the 
work;all | ask is that you seduce 
me; You won't be sorry you did 
Box 9027 


AND THE LAW....... | 


A Book describing cur- | 
rent trends and cases ! 
concerning use, sale and 

possession of cocaine. 1 


© Laws © U.S. Govt. 
© Cases © Control Chart 

DRUG ACT OF 1972 
MAIL 


CHECK FOR = 
o: ASTERISK > 


Box 440 Walnut 
Shrewsbury MA 01545 

















Are there two women(adven- 
turous roommates?Feminists?) 
who might like to entertain a 
handsome young man-intelligent 
and sensitive to your needs? Take 
a chance with me. Box 9026 


M BECOMES SEXY F 
Sexy x-dresser wants erotic fun 
with M, F, couples, TV’s. I’m yng, 
slim & make foxy F. Phone a must 
! Pic answered first Box 9029 


DATING 
SERVICE 


Boston's finest, now offering 
franchises. Must have top 
references. See Mrs. Scofield’s ad 
under DATING. 


SPACE CADETS 
Telvision should alter your mind. 
Watch THE CLUB every night at 
11 on Channel 2. 


1AM AN 

unusual guy 27, well-educated, 
goodiooking, very high energy 
level, looking for similar type guy 
for exchange of energies and life 
on all levels. Please contact with 
phone number to Box 6 Newton 
Highlands Massachusetts 02161 


GM late 40 young in mind and 
body European background Wish 
to meet for amenaties of life 
Write box 482 Andover Ma 01810 


BALD IS BEST 
For the connoiseur of good taste. 
This well endowed 36-24-36 at- 
tractive lady would enjoy sharing 
the best in oral and all forms of 
sexual creativity. Send bus. card 
or letterhead to Box 9004 for 
mutual sharing of oral pleasures. 


: DALLIANCE 

WM 34 in W Sub Desires to Meet 
Tempting Female for Daytime 
Diversions and Fantasy Explora- 
tion. Very Discreet Box 9035 


DAVE AMHERST 
Designate place where short 
written msgs may be left for You 
to Pickup. Also Phone with Date & 
Time to Cail. 


SEDUCTIVE-Bi WM 29 TV Would 
Like to meet with those who Know 
What they Want Box 194 Wellesly 
Mass 02181 





























Swinging Fun Frank Letter & Foto 

Get Same Day Reply Absolute 

— P.O. Box 894 Hyannis 
ass 


BAD GIRLS WHO WANT 
TO BE SPANKED 

Miss daddy’s bare bottom 
spankings? Gd Ikg WM 44 can be 
sub papa. Will bathe massage 
powder u all over spank u gently 
till u tingle. Also wine & dine you 
Girls only no gays. 9036 








Buxom women age 25 looking for 
a successful bus man who knows 
how to treat a lady. Send bus card 
or letterhead. Box 8739 


ROXANE 
Only 1 thing to say to you and that 
is where would | be without 
you!?!7!? Love, me... 


SWEDISH GIRLS 
Standard: traveling USA! Photos, 
details $1.00. Ingrid, Box 338-BP, 
Wilmette, IL 60091. 


GBM-Slim Well Built Caring 33 
Yrs Sks Yng Quiet Mentally Alert 
GWM for the Obvious Reasons 
Box 9030 


THREESOMES This tall att SWM 
desires 2 SWF for day or evens. 
Please help me in this fantasy I'm 
sure well all love it. Reply to PO 
Box 149 Quincy Ma 02170. 


SKS LADY 40-58 YRS 

















Wilmette, IL 60091. 


WOMEN ONLY 
Attractive Educ BiF Happy with 
her man Sks A Separate Warm 
Emotional & Sensual Relationship 
with a woman who can care and 
Share on A Regular Basis Reply 
Box CY28 4 Commonwealth 
Ave Boston Mass 02215 


WHITE COUPLE-She 25 & Foxy 
He 37 & Horny would like to meet 
same for Gd Smoke Sex & Fun 
Box 425 Comm Ave Boston. 














Young w super fox and her lover 
seek well bit hW cpl F 18-48 4 day 
1st PO 49 Norfolk 
The Alternative 
fe couples 
COUPLES 
ONLY 
active organization for swing- 
ers in New England. Come to 
this is where New England’s 
friendliest couples come to 
Burlington, March 10. Danc- 
ing/Bar. 
Phone Number 
P.O. Box 117 


nite group fun all areas. Foto ans 
SWINGERS- 
We're the largest and most 
our socials and find out why 
make friends. Next social in 
See DATING for 
Braintree, MA 02184 











664-6694. N. Reading. 


LOW COST SPAYING 
Dont be responsible for any more 
unwanted animals Call Friends of 
Animals, 491-0735 (no 
purebreds) 








LOVING HOME-Needed for kitten 
gray w white hates my parrot. Call 
-1823 aft 6. 





Parorocrapny 


Criterian RVG reflecting scope 

stand equip incl. vibr free equitor. 

Clock drive-elec Bakelite tube 

6x30 finder 3 coated lens (18 12.7 

H oe asking $225 Needham 449- 
1 ° 








ZOOM LENS KO 80mm-210mm, 
4.5, less than a year old. Camera 
stolen. 646-7303, after 5. 


POLOROID-Land Camera Model 
95 Best Offer Considered Cali 
Dick 266-2274 


NIKON SYSTEM 
Complete. Bodies, Lenses, 
— Filters, Misc. Call 536- 











POOR MAN’S-Hasselblad-Kowa 6 
MM 2 % In. 85 MM 2.8 Exc. Cond 
$350 Hood & Filter Incid 462-9656 


Must be 21 & licensed. Call 267- 
4836 


3 friendly, indep people. $85 in- 
cludes utils. 738-5515 





CARS AVAILABLE NOW 
262-4950 
Drive to Texas, Calif. and 
Midwest. No rental or mileage 


fees. Call NOW! AACON Auto 
Transport. 86 Offices U.S.A. 








DRIVE TO 
FLORIDA, CALIF. 
ETC. FREE! 


¢ Many other states 
* Leaving daily 
¢ All kinds of cars 
Reserve now! 
367-3333 




















Trained by Ymyie! puppy sks F 

(pref) for trip to Cal. in Mar. Share 
as & music. Up for travel 
tween. Paul 1-394-3600. 


Rider wntd So. Calif April 14 hip 
Pay gas expenses-rm for furn call 
Mary 944-4058 will ship anything 
for small fee 


GOING-To Cal Mar 1 or Apr 1 Sk 
F Friend Not lover Have Custom 
Van Early 20s No Smoke into 
Music any F Musicians want to 
See LA? Leisure Trip Call and 
Lets Talk Peter 352-2039 
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VEL 


CRIMSON TRAVEL ‘SERVICE HAS THE BEST TRAVEL VALUES 








{ BAHAMAS 


MONEY SAVING DEPARTURES 


PRINCESS TOWER HOTEL 
IN FREEPORT 


From March 24 


From April 21... 
Jet, transfers, 7 nights hotel, and more! 
\_AIR ONLY $181 plus $4 Bah. dep. tax. - 


WEEKLY 
CHARTERS 


pp 
dbl 


$399 & 
$319 % 


occ 





\/ MONTEGO BAY. Jamaica | 


HOLIDAY INN/ 
ROSE HALL 


$997 y 


April 10, 17, 24 





Round trip jet, transfers, 7 nts. hotel, and more, - 
\: Plus $8.50 tax. Rates are pp dbl occ. 


IRONSHORE 
ESTATE VILLAS 


298 


Mar. 13 








‘thru Dec. 6 
.8 days/7 nights 


LAS VEGAS 
13 days - 12 nights 





Al WEEKLY SPECIALS 


Includes jet, transfers, 7 nts. hotel at choice of Waikiki Blue Sky, 
Holiday Inn Makai, or Hyatt Regency Hotels (rates vary with hotel). 


‘SAN FRANCISCO/HONOLULU / 


DEPARTURES APRIL-NOVEMBER 
Includes round-trip jet, transfers, 3 nights in San Francisco, 7 
| nights in Honolulu, 2 nights in Las Vegas, taxes, tips and mort J 


5499-5689: 
‘659 


Jet, transfers, hotel, 
breakfast & dinner 


APRIL SCHOOL 


April 13-19, 14-21, 16-22 








VACATION WEEK 


BERMUDA BARGAIN 


\ “Rates are pp dbl occ. plus tax and service. 


WEEKLY SPECIALS 
7 Days/6 Nights 


*329-5449° 
*445-509 


205 








Rates are per person, double occupancy 


472-4100 


581-6200 


965-4600 263-9500 


8Granite Street 392Paradise Road 294 Wainut Street 69 Great Road 


Quincy Center 
QUINCY — 


Vinnin Square 
SWAMPSCOTT 


Newtonville Center 
NEWTON 


Route 2A 


VLE ACTON 








WM div gd Ikg prof man 46 6’ 185 
sks mature lady 40-58 yrs attract 
overweight ok He enjoys nylons 
garter belt etc Sks undstdg lady 
who undtsds his desire and can 
accept such One who he can 
communicate with on such Lon 

letter will receive same Box 347 


310 Franklin St. Boston, MA 
02110 


SEXUAL 
CREATIVITY 
A society of people actively seek- 
ing to fulfill erotic fantasies. $1.00 
for membership info. Fantasy 
Pairing Institute, Box 7-543m W. 
Hartford Ct 06107 


SAUCE & PICKLES 
Adventuresome female wanted to 
share fun times by fireplace 
hostess at parties visit NY for 
theatre and Plato’s should be 5’8 
or less like to wear spike heels 
and exotic costume boots leather 
and have flair for fantasy. 
Cultivate your own secret garden! 
Write to Box 293, 118 Mass Ave. 
Boston 02115 











Sensual female wanted by 27 yr 
old male to share and care Gd 
times Man from Heaven is yours 
PO Box 449 Bost Mass 02102 


CLUB SUNBURST 
An active, intimate social club for 
swingers. Meet friends at one of 
our groovy partys. Learn about 
the swingers movement at our 
new coffee workshops. For 
membership application and info 
send $1.00 for post. and hand. to 
PO Box 111, Swansea, Ma. 02777. 


Interested in Cross Dressing? See 
ad INVITATION TVs in 
AARDVARKS. 


DJM-30 gdikng, semi-retired, 
prof-investor commited to casual 
lifestyle. Can no longer .allow 
vocational or material pursuit to 
interfere w lifes real pleasures. 
Family & children sex, jogging, & 
exercises, sunning, music writing 
dancing movies cooking. Not 
wealthy, just comfortable, no 
longer driven to own stars & or 
sun. Nov-Apr South, May-Oct 
Cape, sks. pretty intel, suppor- 
tative, self-assured JF or Quasi JF 
24 32 under 5ft6 w simi interest in 
life please send brief personal 
a photo & phone to Box 

















CAPE COD AND S S 
Yng WM Sks Cpls and F for 


HORNY? LONELY? 
rll help. Tracy, Box 405-BP, 





Let’s try one more time. This time, 
quality not quantity. You have 
here, a sincere, sensitive, affec- 
tionate, semi-retired, divorced 
WM who has been out of the 
single’s scene for a long time. | 
have a fantastic personality, 43 
yo, 6f2, 200 Ibs, gdiking—wanting 
to meet a very attr., personable 
woman that requires respect, 
companionship, lots of affection, 
attention. All the material things | 
have—beautiful home on the 
ocean, Rolis Royce, yacht, etc. 
There must be some respectable, 
extremely attractive woman that 
could enjoy the above & travel, 
tennis, theater, etc. And most im- 
portant, security & love. Try me. 
May not be all that bad. Write Box 
247, Quincy, MA 02269 





Readers who wish to 
respond to a box 
should address their 
replies to Box——_., 
367 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, MA 02115. 














TS 


Aft 6 


FOR SALE-Braun RL 915 Strobe, 
w Variocontro! Wein Meter 510 
Volts Batterys $150 Call George 
247-2406 Leave Message 


25% OFF ILFORD 
Fresh Ilford film, paper and 
chemicals at below cost. SBI 
Sales 739 Boylston Boston R423 


NIKON-NIKKOR-200 mm Can Be 
Al Indexed Excellent Cond. $165 
a 787-5523 Anytime Keep Try- 
ng. 


Non-reflex Bolex 50 mm lens ex- 
cellent condition call 661-2509 


Yashica-electro 35 GSN & case 
$100. Konica Lutoreflex T plus 
57mm f1.4 lens & 28 mm F3.5 
wide angle tens with cises. $300. 
Don 536-3317. 


YASHICA-Electro and Case $100 
Konica auto T 57 mm F 1.4 lens & 
28 mm F 3.5 Wideangle lens w 
Cases $300 Call Don 3317 


Nikonos Ii w 35 mm Nikor 2.5 lens 
& Gossen Pilot-lite meter, both in 
excell. cond., $220. Call M-F, 9-5, 
ask for Dave 893-0941 


NIKON 150 mm F5.6 enlargi 
lens. Brand new. $170 or BO. Je 
322-5566. 
































GROOMING TABLE 
266-5858 
Professional grooming of all 
breeds. Don't neglect your 
dog’s health this winter and 

be sorry for it later. 
59 Kilmarnock 
Tues.-Sat. 9 am - 6 pm 





Rew ESTATE 


100 Acres forest land Rangley 
Maine road frontage, western ex- 
osure, 1/4 mi from Rangley lake. 
200 per acre. Call J Peter Burke 
603-542-5151. 











Ped. Lilac Pt. Siam. M sks 2 end 
long term sxi frus & celibacy. Lkng 
4 F of same 4 stimulating conver- 
sation. 266-9417. 


AKC English Bulid 
old Champion sir 
277-3429 


AKC Golden Retriever puppies 
$100. Near Mass. border in NH. 1- 
603-642-5785 after 6pm. 


FOR SALE-10 ft Anaconda Snake 
for $525 Worth $650 Cali 889- 
2778 4-7 pm 


AKC SAMOYEDS. Affectionate, 
all white, champs in line, mother 
on permisis, ready 315. Call now 





pups 13 wks 
1M 1 F call 














Land for Sale Wellfleet - Cape 
Cod’s finest town - wooded % 
acre ready to build % mi to ocean. 
$12,800 exc financing avail Bill 
524-7393. 


Ros 


CALIF-ORE Need 3 riders to 
share driving and expenses . 
Leaving week of March 5. Cail 
583-3392. 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. some gas 
allow. Good cars leaving daily. 














Roovmares_ 


0° 
But Don’t Need Hassies? 
Anne de Buenos Matchbox 
can fix you up. We find places 
for people and people for 
places. What we like is get- 
ting you together. 
24 Dartmouth 





7-14 nne. 
ALLSTON-M rmt to shr 2bdr apt 
on T. $120 mo inci ht, hw. Perf for 
a. Call 782-9100 days ask 
for Bill 


ALLSTON Rmmt to share sunny 
mod 4 bdrm apt in res area close 
to stores laundry T etc: $110 inc. 
heat. Call 254-7069. 


ALLSTON-Apt to share Clean 
Bright Sunny Close to Trans. To 
Live w M & F $133 Mo Including 
Utilities Call 731-3498 


ALLSTON Rmmte wanted F or M 
to share 3 bdrm pat in house. 
Easy T, many stors nrby, Frndly 
= 23+ $84 mo + util. 854— 
2546. 


CLEV. CIR F rmt needed for 4 
bdrm apt, near stores & MBTA. 
108 mo. plus util. Must be 20-25 
ore. Call 6-8 232- 

















BROOKLINE W 32 w/lovely 7 rm 
apt & dog seeks same to share 
space non-smoker $150 + elec 
pkg. 232-0430 


BKLINE F rmt 20-25 for Ig 
Coolidge Corn apt, immed. $135 
month includes heat & hw no pets 
or smoking call morn befor 11 or 
eve 566-5864 


BROOKLINE Beaut apt looking 
for F rmt. Lg bdrm, with porch. 
Apt Ig w fireplace. $118.25 0. 1 
bik from MBTA. aft 5, 731- 
5244.Working F pref. 


BROOKLINE 3 M seek roommate 
for large sunny 4 bedroom apt. 
Rent 112.50 & utilities heat incl. 
No pets 566-2654 


BROOKLINE-seeking rmmt for Ig. 
2 bdrm apt on Beacon St. $155 in- 
cl. utils. no cigs no lease. Semi- 
furn call 738-8839, eves. 


BROOKLINE sublet to June. 
Share large apt near T & parks w 

















BKLN VILL F roomate wanted for 
apt near T $150 month inc heat & 
parking call 277-8415 morn & eve 


independent responsible feminist 





BRIGHTON indep F 25 for 
modern 3 bdrm apt incl pool & 
parking $162 0 avail Apr 1 Call 
783-2962 


BRIGHTON roomate wanted for 4 
bdrm apt in Brighton on Comm 
Ave $95 per month includes heat 
and hot water. Phone: 782-3008 








BEACON HILL-3 Mo Sublet 
March Thru May $100 Mo & Util 
Convenient to Everything Avail 
Now )27-1435 Eves Quiet Strt M 
Pref 





One wman wanted in classic 
Beacon hill apt. Sun porch, skylts 
$155 mo. Respond only to oe 
clean upstanding moral WM 367- 
2737 





Female roommate wtd newly ptd 
apt $127 mo inci heat call now 
734-1423 956-6571 535-1778 


GAY OR BI-Straight Rmmte 
= by Easy Going GWM 323- 
4980 








young GWM under 25 wanted to 
share house must be smooth and 
lean with warm personality no fats 
fems 933-7094 call 8-10 


COPLEY SQ GRAD ST. 
Centleman retiring looking for 
roommate Prudential address. 
Try to call after 7 pm. 262-9169. 


BOSTON-Third World F Needs 
Rmmte 23 & on Busline Nr N.U. 
Modern Secure Clean $130 Util 
Inc Call Sherry 266-3816 Aft 10 
pm 











GWM SEEKS GBM 
BOSTON Fenway Area gay white 
male 34 friendly attractive and 
sincere seeks gay black male 20 
to 35 to share large two bedroom 
apartment don't be shy call 536- 
6927 now 





Yng prof GWM sks same to share 
Irg completely renovated lake 
house in greater Nbpi area. 140 
for 175 a month util incl. Call 536- 
8958 for more info. 


BACK BAY Near Mus of Fine arts 
to share 2 bdrm apt Nice light & 
loc. Mar. 1 st $130 inc. util. Bern 
266-4070 eves. 








GM seeks rmmt to share house or 
apt near publi trans, suitable for 
grand piano. Call 254-2310, 7- 
9:30 pm 


KENMORE SQ. 
FURNISHED-ww carpeting priv & 
semi priv mod baths $35 and $45 
a week. 267-8280 645 Beacon St. 


BACK BAY-2 Straight Rmmtes 3 
Bdrm Apt Nr Trans No Smokers 
Pets or Drugs Prefer Working 
People 261-3486 6-9 pm 


MISSION HILL-2M 1F seek F semi 
veg nonsmoker for friendly non 
sexist apt. Rent $60+, we buy 
food collectively 738-5737 














GWM 35 wants a mature, respon- 
sible, third M rrmt for spacious 
country home, w&d, garden, On 
Boston-Milton line. $125 plus. Call 
361-3919 


BOSTON-N.U. campus foreign 
student from So. America nds 
rmte to shr apt. Pref F. $80 inc. 
everything call 267-7991 


GWNM-Sks M or F 20 Plus to Share 
4 Rm Apt Nr Park Drive 2 Lg Sun 
Bdrm No Lse $100 mo $90 Sec 
Mar 1 266-4556 Eves 


Mature GWM wants same to 
share 4 rm furn apt on hill. |ama 
fem imp perf on mon night 45 a 
wk pl util 367-0914 Gene antme 














Brookline Village beautiful new 
room for rent. share. bath and 
fridge w another. Prefer woman 
non-smkr call 232-3275 ev. 


BROOKLINE male roommate 
wanted large clean room, student 
pon * asa MBTA avail now 232- 








BROOKLINE M or F 27+ to shar 3 
br Cool Cr apt w 2 independant 
prof M 29, 30 3rd fi of hse quiet st 
2 porch no cig $125 lan, David 
731-4727 


BROOKLINE 2F sk 1F 27+ Own 
bdrm, on MBTA, non-smkr pref. 
Lge kit. Call aft 5 731-6184 $130 
mo htd. Ask for Sue or Jan 


CAMB. M/F to share Ige quiet 
Clean apt w F 23 & M 29. $100 + 
util. No pets or smokers. Avail 
4/1. 547-5609. 


CAMBRIDGE reliable indep 
rmmte wntd. Poss bus assoc may 
also be considered. 661-0149 Iv 
mesmessage. 


CAMBRIDGE F rmmte wnted 20- 
30s fr 2 bdrm apt nr Harvard Sq, 
bus line, 3/1-8/31. $113.50 utils. 
Pree to cats. No hard drugs. 
547-3834 


734-6469 
ad MATCHING = 
ROOMMATES INC. 


Boston's first 

















if 

: 14 yrs. 

e service 

Looking For a Roommate? 

251 Harvard St., Brookline 
(Coolidge Corner) 

14 years serving the public. 

Member Mass. State Greater 

Boston & Brookline Cham- 


bers of Commerce. $15 fee. 











CAMB-808 Mem Dr, own rm in 2 
bdrm apt $155 0, furnished, all 
util (or share rm $95 _o) pref stu- 
dent or ynd prof 492-8773 








M 28 seeks F roommate for a 2 
bdrm apt in a house. $70+ utils in 
Cambridge Cail 876-1578. 


CAMBRIDGE-Fresh Pond. 26 Yr 
Oid Male Professional Sks M or F 
to share 2 Bdrm Town House 
Duplex W-W Carpeting AC D-D 
Call 492-3460. 








DOR bik male looking for male to 
share a two bdrm apt Must 
beclean honest One mo security 
Call Rod after 6 no sex 825-0884 


JP nr Arboretum-prof F 26 + sun- 
ny 5 br hs, nr stores, T indepen- 
dent househid, 2M2F, like art 
music outdoor non-smoker $100 
+ 325-4093 


ROOMMATE WANTED 
Bachelor father desires female 
low rent in ret of occas babysitting 
Own rm TV Idry Nice loc $100- inc 
util Daughter 11 yrs Jam Plain nr 
pond Brookline. Excel accomoda- 
tion Call 524-7300 


ARBORETUM 3F 1M sk mature M 
or F to share large quiet sunny 
house. Parking, bus lines. No 
smoking or pets $100+ 325-4093 


JAP PL M or F for 5rm apt with 1M 
into music Close to Green Orange 
lines Nice view $80+ utils 522- 

















BELMONT-WATERTOWN- 
Roomate Wtd to share house w 1 
M & 1 F Parking Laundry, Porch 
Lg. Lvng Rm Lg. Kitchen Frpice, 
Nr Public Trans $200 Includes all 
Util Todd 923-1914 Eves & 
Wkends. 


CHELMSFORD 
NASHUA GWM 30’s wishes to 
share home in suburbs neat non- 
smoker pleasant atmosphere Box 








2 F rmmts wanted to share 7 rm 
apt in Everett near T 387-4071 


MARBLEHEAD rmmte to shre bt- 

ful antique townhse w 1 F & 1 cat 

Indep. frdly nonsmkr pref Into 

= $200/mo 661-7009 
nne 








QUINCY Modern apt w a-c and d- 
w, near MBTA. $135 mo. incl. heat 
and gas. Must be neat. Call 471- 
5949. 





NATICK-rmmt needed for house 
all major appliances, garage, 
$130 per mo util. call 655-7483 
eves. 


WALTHAM-rmt wtd 20-25 to shr 
3bd townhouse $167 mo heat inc! 
nr 128 & 2. 357-5787 days, 891- 
6069 after 6. 


WATERTOWN SQ: M/F room- 
mate wanted to share lig half- 








academic subjects. Send $1 for 
mail order gy 8 Box 25916-B 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 (213) 
477— 8474 





LOWELL ! 


a “ —— ee 
CALL THE COPS 
‘Dial C-O-P-Y C-O-P (267- 
9267) for 8x10 color xerox 
copy enlargements of 35mm 
slides when you wait ($1 
each). COPY COP, Inc., 815 
Boylston St., Boston (opp. the 
Pru) hours 9-9, m-th; 9-6 fri. 
10-6 sat. 


| HIFI REPAIR | 





UALI HIF 

SERVICE 
Are you getting less 
than you should from 
your investment in 
sound? Quick, effi- 
cient service is avail- 
able for all types of 
audio equipment at 
Tweeter, Etc. our 
unique 120 day war- 
ranty is your guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. Lo- 
cated in Chestnut Hill, 
Harvard Sq. and 874 
Comm. Ave., Boston. 











Ins. 277-3021 


78 Dodge Van plus driver-local 
/long $12 per hr. 244-2624 8 am - 
9 pm 

OCASION MOVERS household 
piano refg Good work 696-0187 
after 5 ok. 











Miveris Movers lic-ins. Expert 
Piano moving-hoisting 868-8787 





Piano? Miveris. Expert moving, 
rigging. Reas rates. 868-8787 


MOTION MOVERS exp rel 277- 
0525 








SHORT NOTICE 
MOVING 
“Local © Long Distance « 


Residential e Commercial ¢ 12 
ft. Truck with Snow Chains 


321-1017 
MOVING? 


Trailer & truck rentals, also self- 
store rooms available. Somerville 
call 625-2798 & Cambridge 547- 
7 . 








Exp. man & pickup truck $8 hr 
Punctual weatherproof 547-9365 


CARRIER & IVES-492-5537-When 
Atlas Shrugs. 7 yrs Exp. New 
England NYC Phila DC Experts. 








Marrakesh Express is on vaca- 
tion. Back in March 


POOR PEOPLES MOVERS. 
Licensed Ins. 522-0826. 


Truck for hire or rent. Reasonable 
rates 782-1161 


Man with large van. $6 an hr. 846- 
6811. 














RANDALLS VAN $8 hr. exp & safe 
long or short dist 354-2116. 


‘EXPERT PIANO RIGGING! 


turtic 
tran sFe 


& 


ord 


Licensed - insured 
Free Estimates 

Boxes - Mastercharge 
Overseas Freight 
Forwarding - Agent 
for intermove 


CAMBRIDGE, MA 492-1350 
WASH. DC 202-338-6134 


We eat Pianos for Breakfast! 








“MUSICAL 

















4076 


JP 3M 1F sk 1F for ind Ivg sit 2 firs 
ex cond 2 baths fpl yd prch nr T & 
pond quiet st $125 inc ht sec dep 
call 524-4542 


SOMERV sk 2 rmts for Ig apt nr 
Teele Sq $80 pp & util only sec 
dep & 30 days notice req call Eric 
at 623-8048 avail immed 


2 JM Students sk 3rd rmmte to 
share apt in SOMERVILLE. Conv 
trans & shopping, Veg or Kosher 
73.33 + utils Call Ardon 625-8584 
eves or 253-1923 days. 

somerville 
1 person needed to share 
spacious 2 bdrm apt Shouts be 25 
+ Mature, Resp. out going. $125 
+ util No pets Call beginning Mon 
night. Michael 666-0954 
SOMERVILLE-MEDFORD 2 
wanted to shr 8 & hf rm apt $70 
mo + util near MBTA and stores 
must see call Paul 232-2305 bus 
phone 











SOMERVILLE $117 mo +$40 utils 
Looking for MF nonsmoking rmt 
Large & spacious home 623-2763, 
work 253-6800 


ARLINGTON HGTS-Coop 15x18 ft 
Rms Food, Laundry, Util Included 
in $170 Rent On Trans to Hrvd Sq 
Sec. Req. No Tobacco or Pets 
Gardeners Welcome Phone 
Jason 646-5335 





COHASSET-rmmt resp. MF for 
carraige hse on Jerusalem Rd. 
Estate 1 giant rm. 30x20x15h over 
looks ocean, 2 bdrms., use of 
barn pool privacy, perf mix of 
mod & rustic | am prof writer SM 
34 $240 per mo. call 383-1566. 


DORCHESTER-2 M 1 F Sk 1 F for 
8 Rm Hse Nr Fieids Cor $56.25 mo 
& Util We R Mellow & Harmiessly 
Crazy You Should Be Also. 6-11 
pm 436-1314 


LEXINGTON rmmte to share ig 
seciuded 3 bdrm house approx 
$135 mo Utilities inci. No pets 
861-0577 after 7pm. 


LYNN-Mature GEnt Sks M or F 
$120 Inciu Util. Earn All or Part 
Rent Help Expand 3 Rms to 5. 
Later W Business Help. 10 Min 
Walk to Boston Buses, 15 Min 
Walk to Ocean Pking Pets & 
Smoking OK Call 581-3467 4-6 
pm or Leave Message Ans Ser. 


MARBLEHEAD 
Responsible person to shr my 
charming home. 631-4123 before 
9 & after 6 


N. READING 25 min N or Boston, 
GWM 25 sks same for lux apt. 
Must be str. appear & resp. $177 
mo. Details call 664-6474. Keep 
trying. 


WALTHAM-2 Yng_ Professional 
Males Late 20s Sking Prof 
Women Over 24 to Shr Ultra 
Modern 3 Bdrm 2 ‘2 Bath Town 
House at Windsor Village. Mar 1 
Avail $160 ea 899-7575 




















Veg., clean, responsible wanted 
to share 6 rm hse Waltham w M 
28. Close to shopping, T, $120 
Lewis 893-5538. 


WALTHAM. Spacious 7 rm apt off 
Moody St $125 mo + util. Prof F 
preferred. 891-1102. 


NEWTON CENTRE-M or F to Live 
W 3 Prof Males 24-27 in Beautiful 
Hse. Walk to Lake, Subway $120 
& Util. Thru June at Least Yrd, 
Prking W-W Carpeting Call 244- 
1798 


NEWTON: 4F, 3M seek 1M now 
for co-op household. Friendly, in- 
dependent peopie. Own rm. Ap- 
prox. $145 mo includes heat. Call 
969-1842 


WEST NEWTON M or F rmmtes 
wntd foéspacious 2 story apt. Pref 
nonsmkng, 25 $125utils Call John 
days 727-4625 eve 924-0918 


Need a place to stay F wtd to 
share home in suburbs with attr M 
29 own bedroom & privacy. Free 
rent 851-5500 between 6-8 


NEWTONVILLE-1 M 1 F sk Indep. 
Resp. M or F frm Non Cig. Sm. 




















For Lg. 3 Bdrm Apt. Pking No 
Pets. $108 Pius Util. Avail 1-1-79 
Call 964-7532. 








Dustin Hoffman 


A fictional solution 
to the real mystery 


disappearance. 


of Agatha Christie’s 


Vanessa Redgrave 


= 


Firat Artiste oresenss A SWEETWALL PRODUCTION 
In Association With CASABLANCA FIEMWORKS 
DUSTIN HOFFMAN - VANESSA REDGRAVE 
in AGATHA” 
also starring THMOTHY DALTON ana HELEN MORSE 
Photographed bs VITTORIO STORARO, 3.1.¢,+ wusic s JOHNNY MANDEL 
Song “Close Enough for Love Lyric by PAUL WILLIAMS Music ss JOHNNY MANDEL 

Screenplay bs’ KATHLEEN TYNAN ond ARTHUR HOPCRAFT 
Story b» KATHLEEN TYNAN © Produced bs JARVIS ASTAIRE anc 

GAVRIK LOSEY - Directed ss MICHAEL APTED 





TECHNICOLOR 


(READ THE BALLANTINE PAPERBACK 








LORIGINAL SOLNDTRACK ON CASABLANCA RECORDS AND TAPES } 





[JPG /PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED == 


SOME MATE@IAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CHLOREN 


OPENS FRIDAY MARCH 2! 





SACK 





CHERI 1-2-3 
50 DALTON OPP. SHERATON 
BOSTON 536-2870 


CIRCLE CINEMA 
399 CHESTNUT HILL AVE 
CLEVELAND CIRCLE 


566-4040 235-8020 














FRAMINGHAM 
CINEMA 


RT.9 SHOPPERS’ WLD. 


SHOWCASE 


BRAINTREE 


so. 933-5330 
848-1070 RT. 128 NEAR 93 














Dist DuIes By Marne Bros 
a Warne Communicator Dans 





DANVERS 1-2 
599-3122 


ot LIBERTY TREE MALL 


























house, 5 & hf bedroom, in quiet, 
conv. loc neighborhood. $100 
plus. 926-5514 


WINCHESTER Sunny household 
sks F to share comfortable home 
overlooking lake, near public 
trans. Call 6-12 721-1061. 


SUBURBS 
BIWM Sks Male to share Large 
Modern Home in Suburbs 
Between Boston & Providence 
Private Bdrm Use of Whole House 
w Heat Utilities Phone Laundry 
Maid Maint Service, Meals 
Spacious Yard Parking Swimming 
Pool. Complete Living Arrange- 
ment for a Reasonable Monthly 
amount And Gd Companionship 
as a Bonus. Write to Box 1411 
Annex Station Providence Al 


Se wvices 




















BUSINESS | 





CRG 
INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Federal & State tax returns 
Prepared - Reasonable rate, ac-- 
curate returns guaranteed. 782- 
6507 in Alliston. 


RESUME 

Our concise Guide will pro- 
vide you with step by step in- 
structions in preparing your 
own Resume introductory Of- 
fer.$395 & Postage Career 
Guide Services, P.O. Box 666 
Manchester, N.H. 03105 














INCOME TAX 
REFUNDS 


Experienced preparer will help 
you get yours. In my office or in 
your home from $3. Call Mr. Fox 
783-2100 eves 787-4677. 





Psychologically designed 
resumes. 1 day service, typing 
avail. 266-1271 


COLOR COPIES 
At Copy Cop, 815 Boylston St., 
a the Pru. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O— 








COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
PAPERS. Thousands on file. All 





CARPENTERS 














CARPENTER 
North Shore 
Quality carpentry work, build- 
ing, remodeling, and repairs. 
John R. Keraghan Jr. 
595-3268 
all work guaranteed 











Carp Painting Repairs honest in- 
expensive Steve 1-462-7895 





Suspended ceilings 9x12 room 
$175 dollars comp installed Free 
estimates 254-3683 364-1467 


HEALTH 











Let us also Load your U-Haul. 





Prime Movers good work for 
cheap money Exp reliable 254- 
4161 


CHEAP e SAFE 
ANYWHERE 
Continental Easyway 
661-8782 
Storage. Packing. Moving 


ARISTOCRAT MOVERS 
ea exp. Lg & small. 924- 
10. 


2 Men & Large Van $15 hr. 864— 
0844. 




















CATCH-22 van+2 men $16/hr 
776-6019 





SCARED OF. A DENTIST? 
Have your dental work done while 
you are sleeping. For consultation 
call Dr. Samuel Kane, 569-7300. 


MISC. 








BEST IN TOWN MOVERS 
Households, appliances, pianos 
1st fl $55. Experienced, licenced, 
Insured. 776-5994. 


[RANKIN MOVING co. 
Li d & insured Moving 








ILLUSTRATOR 
Retail fashion free-lance illustra- 
tion, lay-out and design. Line and 
Tonal wash technique. Good 
credentials and portfolio Phone 
Sat or Sun, noon to 3pm 267-2891 


MOVERS | 














Professional - Careful 
Economical - Large & Small Trucks 
Friendly Personal Service 
References Available 


2 men - $20 per hour 
464-1652 
MOVER-Dwight 442-2895 445- 

1918 














MOUNT AUBURN MOVERS 
Residential & Commercial 
eCareful, considerate packing 

and moving 
eAvailable on short notice - 
24-hr service } 
®No job too.small or large 
Call 7am-12pm 
876-9290 825-6700 











RABBIT TRANSIT-Households, 
Appliances Short Notice OK Lic. 


Rigging 
We supply boxes to 
customers at no charge 
Free Estimate @ Mastercharge 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


492-0556 


WANTED-Small Moving Van or 
Pickup Truck to Move Motorcycle 
Reasonable Rates. Cali Phillip 
566-8970 566-8497 


LARGE TRUCK-W 2 Fools $18 Pr 
1 Fool $15 Pr 427-5821 353-1567 


HAKMONINM 


HOUSEHOLD MOVERS 
SINCE 1971 
LICENSED & INSURED 
LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE 
FREE ESTIMATES AND 
HARMONIUM MOVING 

, BOOKLET 
STORAGE & PIANO MOVING 
MASTJERCHARGE & VISA 
739\2200 776-6475 
WE WILL BE THERE 




















PROF PIANO TUNINGS 
Rates arranged call 547-1285 ear- 
ly a.m. Best Guaranteed. 


PAINTERS 


Why pay more? Painter 787-4463 
Good painting Debby 492-4612 




















Great painter 354-6088 


Brcizs 


355 EVERY FRIDAY 
A relaxed way to meet ople. 
Discussion groups, socializing 
7:30-midnight. 355 Boylston St. 
(Arlington St. Church, $3.00 
donation, no one admitted after 
§:30 or limit of 150). 


CAPE COD LODGING 
Mature Falmouth male singles 
yew (12) seeks a few members. 

bdrm lodge on the ocean. Full 
equipPed. Want socially active. 
straight clg grds over 30 7 Apr- 
Oct. $375. Dick 235-4917. 


CAPE COD LODGING 
Mature Falmouth male singles 
ro (12) seeks a few members. 

bdrm lodge on the ocean. Fully 
equipped. Want socially active, 
straight, clg grds over 30 yrs. Apr- 
Oct. $375. Dick 235-4917 (PM) 


FALMOUTH CAPE COD 
Male singles lodge 6 bdrm on 
ocean. Seek members over 30 yrs 
Reserved free tennis. Pier. See 
anad in SINGLES section. 235- 
4917 


Skiinc 


FALMOUTH CAPE COD 
Male singles lodge 6 bdrm on 
ocean. Seek members over 30 yrs 
Reserved free tennis. Pier. See ad 
in SINGLES section. 235-4917. 


LIFT PASSES 
SUPER VALUE 
Discounts on ski lift passes at 
major ski areas. Call Dick at 536- 

5390 ext 512. 


One pair unused, undrilled 6 ft 
head 360 skis; make me an offer | 





























amu 


can't refuse. Leave name & 
number at 536-5390 ext 525 





SKI VT. $88.50 
5-midwk nite dorm, lodging, 5 
breakfasts, 5 dinners, 5 days 
skiing at Roundtop with col- 
lege |.D. Excellent meais, fire- 
place lounge, private rm. 
slightly more. Also close to 
Killington, Pico, Okaemo, Salt 
Ash Inn, Plymouth, Vt. 

1-802-672-3748 


Biwics 


LOFT-218 Cambridge Street 1200 
Sq ft Exc N&W Lt 3rd Fir High 
Ceilings Full Kitch and Bath Full 
Orkrm large Sv Elevt Incm dr 
System Secure Bid Lvin rt 350 M 
Lease 1 % Yr FF 1500 & Is Negot. 
Artists Preferred Here 723-9276 
D&Eve 254-0035 Eve 


STUDIO-To Share 2000 Sq Ft 9 
Melcher Street Nr South Sta 150 
Avail March 1 426-4331 























Pottery studio space avail. Fully 
equipped, $40/mo. Union Sq. 
Allston. Perm. & temp. members 
weicome. Call 254-5633. 





BOS Mass Ave Ig furnished stu w 
stove & refrig Free trans to U 
Mass incl all utils $145/mo call 
353-0392 6-11pm or wknds 


STUDIO SPACE 
354 Congress St. 7, 426 Sq. ft to 
divide $1.25 per sq. ft. Ft elev. 14 
ft. ceiling. Not live in. Call 
Maureen 923-1869 


Share mid Boston 2500SF Loft w 
Bi-artist student. Lo rent pkg in 
exchange housekeeping tasks 
some driving Bill 266-0555 


Studio to share. 1200 sq ft S. End. 
77 - mo. Eves 266-5971 Clean 
ight. 


Trave 


CARS AVAILABLE NOW 
262-4950 
Drive to Texas, Calif. and 
Midwest. No rental or mileage 


fees. Call NOW! AACON Auto 
Transport. 86 Offices U.S.A. 


Fly New York-Europe $149.50 
Eurail Passes 523-3760 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
Calif., Fla., & all USA Highest gas 
allowance. Must be 21 & lic. Leave 
now. 262-9590 


Fly to Los Angeles for $100. Con- 
firmed seat on American Airlines 
for March 1. Must sell. im. Call 
324-1675 Now. 





























F-26 Seeks Companion for Euro- 
pean Travel in Spring Pref. 
Around same Age. 401-769-0074 


ENJOY FREE TRAVEL! 

as my companion in romance & 
adventure in U.S., So. Am., Carib. 
Share sin & surf, elegant dining, 
exploring foreign countries. I'm 
Paul SWM 5’ 6 145 Ibs., PH.D., 
bus exc. If your'e a bright, piea- 
sant, trim, non smoking, warm 
hearted SWF call 661-6515 for in- 
terview 








Travelling Companion. 20-30 yrs 
old wanted to tour Europe for 6-8 
wks in spring. Time & places flexi- 
bie os have own money. Box 


Israel Travel Group 
Center for 

Student Travel, Inc 

i Broadway NYC. 


TOLL FREE 
800 - 
-7676 


Ware 


Someone to practice with speak- 
ing Tagalog. 424-1560. 


GOING AWAY? Responsible Cou- 
pie Sks Home to House-Sit. Call 
449-0421 or 449-0387 to Make 
Arrangements to Benefit All. 














Photographer ex or inex'd for 
photo session with legit inexd M 
model No fee either way Not a sex 
ad. Call 459-7680 Lowell. 





American Flyer trains wanted by 
collector-top prices pd call Bob at 
378-7524 after 5 or 588-3770 days 





Wanted: nude sunbathing 
facilities club home etc. Greater 
Boston area 25 miles Box 9021 


Whoxsiors ; 


international @nnounces a 
colloquium: a fittle bit) of 
everything in its embryo: solagy: 
the multiple and subliminal stric- 
ture of words and letters! Mar‘), 
8:10 pm 738-5595. Free! 
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FISHER ST780 SPEAKER-The ultimate Fisher speak- 
er, with two 3” horn tweeters, two 6” midranges 
and 15’’ woofer with ducted port. Midrange and 
tweeter contour controls. Circuit breaker for over- 
load protection and attractive hickory-grained vinyl 
cabinets. Can be played with amplifiers from 30 to 
165 watts RMS. — x 

SAVE 489.88 ARGsS 

Teot Boge ' 


Reg. 979.76 pr. 


FISHER ST750 SPEAKER-A high-powered design @ 


with 3” horn tweeter, two 5”’ midranges and 12” 
woofer with ducted port. Midrange and tweeter 
contour controls. Circuit breaker for overload pro- 
tection and handsome, durable hickory-grained 
vinyl cabinet. Can be played with amplifiers from 
20 to 100 watts RMS. a ment 
SAVE 349.88 24088 
Reg. 699.76 pr. “ees 


FISHER MS135 SPEAKER-Super sound with this 


3-way design! Features 8” woofer, 3’’ midrange and 
2” tweeter. Rated to handle up to 35 watts RMS. 
23 1/2” high, 14 5/8” wide, 11” deep. 


SAVE 99.94 
Reg. 199.88 pr. 











FISHER MS125 SPEAKER-Includes 8” woofer, plus 


passive radiator to give fuller, deeper bass response. 
A 2” wide dispersion tweeter to extend frequency 
response to 14KHz for more accurate reproduction 
of subtle instruments. Handles from 4 to 30 watts 
RMS power per channel. 27 7/8" high. 


SAVE 89.94 
Heg. 179.88 pr. 


+ 


fees Seca That's, 


Premgceg. phd 
oe oe ate 











FISHER ST730 SPEAKER-Includes 3’’ tweeter, 5” 

midrange, 8” passive radiator and 10” woofer. Tre- 
ble contour control. Circuit breaker for overload [f° 

protection and hickory-grained vinyl! cabinet. Can } * 
be played with amplifiers from 6 to 50 were RMS. FISHER MS115 SPEAKER-A two-way design, incor- 
ee Latitiie y porating an 8” passive radiator which nearly doub- 
yy pr. Y tte e . on les woofer output at the lowest frequencies. A 
cial at F _ dual cone 6 1/2” full-range driver. Handles up to 
22 watts RMS power. 21 7/8" high,.9’’ deep and 

13 5/8” wide. 


SAVE 79.94 
Reg. 159.88 pr. 











CAMBRIDGE ¢ DEDHAM ¢ DANVERS 
SPRINGFIELD ¢ FRAMINGHAM 
MANCHESTER, N.H. 
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BOSTON AFTER DARK 






Keith Michell 
and a scene 
from Julius 
Caesar 


by Carolyn Clay 


: TV Guide synopsis might read like this: “Two 
clever ladies and a smart-alecky male friend set up 
housekeeping; cross-dressing, innuendo, and lots of 
laughs about their various suitors and ‘country mat- 
ters’.”’ Yes, it’s on television, and no, it’s not an up- 
coming episode of Three’s Company. The foregoing is 
a partial description of As You Like It, second in the 
projected BBC-TV and Time-Life Television series of 
the complete Shakespeare plays for British and Amer- 
ican television. We have already seen the initial of fer- 
ing, an intelligent if stagy Julius Caesar, and As You 
Like It, a leafy delight, will be broadcast on WGBH, 
Channel 2, on February 28, to be followed this spring 
by Romeo and Juliet, Richard Il, Measure for Measure 
and Henry VIII. Over the next six years, all 37 of 
Shakespeare’s plays, including Pericles and Timon of 
Athens, will be taped and — given that Exxon, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance and Morgan Guaranty Trust 
continue pumping cash into the project — shown here 
on PBS. Who knows? By 1985, the Bard may be as pop- 
ular a television writer as Gail Parent — though I doubt 
it. In any case, more people will have seen his plays 
than have flocked to the various Stratfords and sub- 
strata of Shakespearean stage companies in almost 400 
years. 

It is not difficult to understand why WNET, which is 
producing the series in America, chose to lead with 
Julius Caesar: it is known to most Americans, who read 
it in high school. And therein lies the rub. Like Silas 
Marner, Julius Caesar, tediously force-fed, is not a hap- 
py memory. If it is Shakespeare’s best-known play, it is 
also the one about which we have the most precon- 
ceptions. In fact, many remember only that they were 
bored and that the tragedy inspired that quintessen- 
tially dumb ‘‘How many eggs did you have for break- 
fast, Caesar? Et two, Brutay’’ joke. The BBC/Time-Life 
production, directed by Herbert Wise of I, Claudius 
fame on the same sort of Romanesque set — lots of col- 
umns and marble patios — likely did not uproot the 
masses’ initial impression. This was a carefully mea- 


sured, introspective, almost ritualistic Caesar, at once 
bloody and cool. While I was impressed by the 
performances, even in minor roles, I found myself 
disappointed that the piece lacked sweep and that so 
little was done to make the Roman rabble an integral, 
and frightening, part of the political pageant. A well- 
behaved handful of toga-clad extras, booing and hal- 
looing on cue, gave no sense of the mob’s explosive 
possibilities. And watching Antony play the crowd in 
his famous ‘‘Friends, Romans, countrymen” scene was 
like watching him play a toy piano — the virtuosity was 
there, in Keith Michell’s sly yet demagogic perform- 
ance, but the result was tame and flat. 


N.. surprisingly, this Caesar succeeded most as a 
fugue for talking heads. The play’s early scenes are 
steeped in conspiracy, in circumspect whispers of 
mutiny, and this veiled chinking at the body politic 
proved especially suitable to the small screen. Cas- 
sius’s early scenes with Brutus — in which he cagily 
persuades Caesar’s noblest ally to join in the plot 
against him, appealing at once to Brutus’s honor and 
his vanity — bristled with intelligence and subterfuge. 
Played in what seemed a cavernous, shadowy maze of 
columns, with the undiscerning crowd burbling ho- 
sannas to Caesar in the distance, these encounters re- 
called those of Woodward and Deep Throat in the 
underground parking garage in All the President's 
Men. And the way the camera hugged Richard Pasco’s 
almost impassive face (a cross between Richard Bur- 
ton’s and Bette Davis's), one could almost see Brutus’s 
mind work as David Collings’s Cassius worked on it. 
Wise may have overplayed Caesar's conspiratorial as- 
pect — almost all of the first two acts were whispered — 
but the mood was undeniably right. One sensed the 
danger, the complexity, the near-choreography of 
treachery. And the later, more volatile encounters of 
these two brothers-in-law, soon to do battle with the 
murdered Caesar's henchmen, seemed logical out- 


RTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
All the world’s,g tube 





Helen Mirren 
and a scene 
from As 
You Like It 


growths of their early, secret meetings: strain had 
turned Brutus’s troubled stoniness to resignation, and 
Cassius’s edginess had erupted into paranoid despera- 
tion. 


As in I, Claudius, director Wise also succeeded in 
making palpable the role of superstition in this other- 
wise contemporary political tragedy. Remember that 
Caesar’s downfall is engineered as much by Fate as by 
Cassius. Before the first breath of conspiracy is heaved, 
the conquering hero is counseled to “beware the Ides of 
March,” and when it rolls around, something does seem 
to compel him toward his death — whether Fate or plain 
arrogance is a matter of opinion. But in Wise’s Caesar, 
both the strange, violent storm in which the con- 
spiracy is hatched and the troubling dreams of Cal- 
purnia, Brutus, and Cassius were given ominous 
weight. 


So, too, was the sense of fraternity and ritual more 
characteristic of Roman politics than ours. As Eric 
Bentley has pointed out, the brotherhood of the sena- 
tors in Caesar is more closely approximated in the 
Mafia than in British or American government, where 
alliances have more to do with public relations and self- 
advancement than true friendship. Well, there was 
more loving murder in this Caesar than in The God- 
father, with Brutus literally embracing Caesar as he 
eviscerated him with a long knife, then bathing his 
arms in his dead friend’s copious blood. Later, near the 
battlefield, Pindarus slew Cassius, Strato Brutus, and 
Titinius himself in the same spirit, as if it were a sort of 
rite. And, in the final scene, Antony draped the body of 
Brutus as tenderly as he had borne Caesar's — in a pur- 
ple cloth. Ironically, this was the first appearance in the 
production, mostly marble-greys and blood-reds, of the 
royal hue 

Though it strode the narrow screen less like a Colos- 
sus than like a subtle spider, this Caesar doubtless de 
serves more to be praised than buried — especially when 

Continued on page 14 
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Call it the punk all-stars. Call 
it a battle of punk bands. Call 
it new wave and let’s get on 
with it. Willie Alexander (left), 
David Johanson and the 
Ramones, a punk concert 
made in heaven — or maybe 
the Lower East Side. You've 
got to admit it’s got a nice © 
symmetry to it. Willie 
Alexander, the hometown 
boy, showing off his new 
band, the Neighborhoods, and 
opening the show. David 
Johanson, the ex-New York 
Doll, one of the guys who 
started it all, showing off the 
extraordinary moves that have 
made him one of the best 
concert acts in the country. 
And the Ramones, doing their 
one-two-three blast-off over 
and over again. It may be a 
flop, but here’s betting that 
it’s one of the best put- 
together bills of the young 
year. At the Orpheum March 
3, 8 p.m. Tickets are $8.50 and 
$7.50. 














UNDAY 














Arts Index 


Film: Fonda speaks out 
Jean Renoir 

Theatre: More Simon 
Less Lessing 
Synge song 

Music: Clash bash 
Records 
Classical 

Cellars. by starlight 

Eddie Money 

Dance: Dancers 


BBeaawvoounaas 








MUSIC 


The Tony Lada Sextet play jazz at 6 p.m. 
at Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., 
Boston. Donation $2.50. 

Air appear for one night only at Jona- 
than Swift’s in Harvard Square. Highly 
recommended. 


CLASSICAL 


The Yale Russian Chorus appear at the 
Park School, 171 Goddard Avenue., 
Brookline. Admission $5. 

The Kuyken Quartet perform at 3 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall. 

Mary Commune gives a piano recital at 8 
p.m. at Eliot House at Harvard. Free. 
Katherine Klietz and Jennifer Lauve play 
Italian flute duets at 3 p.m. at 37 Clark St. 
in the North End. Donation $5 to benefit 
Nucleo Eclettico Theater. 

The MIT Choral Society sing at Kresge 
Auditorium at 3 p.m. Tix $3. 

Aaron Picht, pianist and violinist, and 
Cathy Forgac, pianist, perform at 4 p.m. 
at the Fogg Art Museum on the Harvard 
campus. Admission $1. 


ON STAGE 


Ain’t Misbehavin’ opens at the Wilbur 
Theater, 253 Tremont St., Boston (423- 
4008). Curtain is at 8 p.m., except Wed. 
(7:30 p.m.) and Sun. (3 p.m.) with Wed. 
and Sat. matinees at 2 p.m. Tix $9-$20. 
Faith Healer, starring James Mason, is 
presented at the Colonial Theater, 106 
Boylston St., Boston (426-9366). Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., except Sun. and Mon. (7:30 
p.m.) with Wed. and Sat. matinees at 2 


p.m. 
I Can Feel the Air is presented at the Bos- 
ton Arts Group (BAG) Theater, 367 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston (267-7196). Curtain is at 
8 p.m., except Sun. (3 p.m.). Tix $3.50- 
$4.50. 

Overtures in Asia Minor, the annual 
Hasty Pudding presentation, is staged at 
their theater, 12 Holyoke St., Cam- 
bridge. Curtain is at 8 p.m., except Sat. (5 
and 9 p.m.). Tix $6.50-$8. 

Silly Buggers is presented by the Mad- 
house Company of London at the Charles 
Cabaret, 76 Warrenton St., Boston. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m., except Fri. and Sat. (7 
and 10 p.m.) and Sun. (3 and 7:30 p.m.). 
The Sea Horse, by Edward Moore, is 
staged at the Boston BAG Theater, 367 
Boylston St., Boston (267-7196). Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., except Sun.-(2:30 p.m.). Tix 
$4-$5. 

Not at the Palace has its last performance 
at the Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton 


St., Boston (426-6912). Curtains at 3 and 
7:30 p.m. Tix $4-$10. 

This End Up, a comedy revue, is staged 
by and at the Next Move Theater, 955 
Boylston St., Boston (536-0600). Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. 

The All Night Strut is presented at the 
Boston Repertory Theater, One Boylston 
Place, Boston (423-6580). Curtain is at 8 
p.m., except Fri. and Sat. (7:30 and 9:30 
p.m.) and Sun. (3 p.m.). Tix $6-$9. 


DANCE 


Lisa Hinds performs at 7 p.m. at 91 River 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2. 
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ONDAY 


CLASSICAL 


George and Olga Neikrug give a dual 


cello recital at 8 p.m. at the BU Concert 
Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Admis- 
sion $3. 

Laurel Stavis, mezzo-soprano, sings 


songs of Brahms at 8:30 p.m. at Figaro’s, 
1287 Cambridge St., Cambridge. Free. 


ON STAGE 


Chapter Two, by Neil Simon, is staged at 
the Shubert Theater, 265 Tremont St., 
Boston (426-4520). Curtain is at 8 p.m., 
with Wed. and Sat. matinees at 2 p.m. 
Jim Bailey. See Monday. 

Ain’t Misbehavin’. See previous Sun- 
day. 

Faith Healer. See previous Sunday. 
Overtures in Asia Minor. See previous 
Sunday. 

Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 
The All Night Strut. See previous Sun- 
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MUSIC 


The Bill Evans Trio appear at Jonathan 
Swift’s in Harvard Square. Shows at 7:30 
and 10:30 p.m. Tix $5.50-$6.50. 

The Jazz Forum perform at 8:15 at the 
Berklee Performance Center. Tix $2. 


CLASSICAL 


The Boston University Symphony Or- 
chestra perform at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall. 
Free. 

Judith Kellock, soprano, gives a recital at 
8 p.m. at the Longy School of Music, One 
Follen St., Cambridge. Free. 

‘The Concord String Quartet give an all- 
Beethoven concert at 8 p.m. at MIT’s 
Kresge Auditorium. Free. 

Robert Liew gives a guitar recital at 8 
p.m. at Williams Hall. 


ON STAGE 


Jim Bailey returns to the Charles Play- 
house, 76 Warrenton St., Boston (426- 
6912). Curtain is at 8 p.m., except Sat. (6 
and 10 p.m.) and Sun. (3 and 7:30 p.m.). 
Tix $10-$12. 

Faith Healer. See previous Sunday. 
Overtures in Asia Minor. See previous 
Sunday. 








UESDAY 





MUSIC 


Ascencion perform at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Berklee Performance Center. Tix $2. 


day. 


EDNESDAY 





MUSIC 


One Hour to Madness and Joy play jazz 
at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center. Tix $2. 


CLASSICAL 


Ron Wilkison, violinist, and Craig Smith, 
pianist, present an all-Schubert program 
at the Peasant Stock restaurant, 421 
Washington St., Somerville. 

The Wellesley Congregational Church 
Choir sing Mozart's Requiem at 8 p.m. at 
the Church, Rts. 16 and 135, Wellesley 
Square. Admission $3. 


ON STAGE 


Mike Donovan’s Comedy Show takes 
place at 8:30 p.m. at Stage 3 of the 
Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St., 
Boston. Tix at the door $2.50. 

Twelfth Night is presented by the Bos- 
ton Shakespeare Company at their thea- 
ter, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Tix $4-$6. 

Playboy of the Western World is staged 
at the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles St., Boston 
(742-8703). Curtain is at 8 p.m., except 
Sat. (S and 8:30 p.m.). Tix $4-$5.50. 
Ghapteg Two. See Tuesday. 

Jim Bailey. See Monday. 

Ain’t Misbehavin’. See previous Sun- 
day. 

Faith Healer. See previous Sunday. 
Overtures in Asia Minor. See previous 
Sunday. 

Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 
This End Up. See previous Sunday. 
The All Night Strut. See previous Sun- 
day. 








HURSDAY 
MUSIC 


Quilapayun, the Chilean folk music 
group, perform at 8 p.m. at John Han- 
cock Hall, 180 Berkeley St., Boston. Tix 
$4.50-$7. 


CLASSICAL 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Klaus Tennstedt, perform 
at 8 p.m., except Fri. (2 p.m.), at Sym- 
phony Hall. 

The NE Conservatory Wind Ensemble 
perform at 8 p.m. at Williams Hall. Free. 
Bernard Brauchli gives a clavichord reci- 
tal at noon at the MIT Chapel. Free. 
Sophie Vilker, violinist, and Craig Smith, 
pianist, perform at the Peasant Stock res- 
taurant, 421 Washington St., Somerville. 
James Ross, horn, and Elissa Putukian, 
organist, give a recital at 12:15 p.m. at the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum on the Har- 
vard campus. Free.” 


ON STAGE 


The Comedy Connection,.a showcase for 





¥ 


















local talent, takes place at 8:30 p.m. at 
Stage 3 of the Charles Playhouse, 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. Tix at the door 





$2.50. 
The Dressmaker’s Women, by Feydeau, 
is staged at the Peoples Theater, 1253 


Cambridge St., Cambridge. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Tix $4-$5. 

Night of the Assassins is performed at the 
Galaxy Theater, 791 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton (267-8139). Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix 
$4. 

Master of Ecstasy, by Jon Lipsky, opens 
at the Reality Theater, 26 Overland St. 
near Kenmore Square. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. 

Measure for Measure is staged by the 
Boston Shakespeare Company at their 
theater, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Tix $4-$6.50. 

Playboy of the Western World. See Wed- 
nesday. 

Chapter Two. See Tuesday. 

Jim Bailey. See Monday. 

Ain’t Misbehavin’. See previous Sun- 





Conscientious theatergoers who have been fretting over the Wilbur's 
uncertain future get a temporary reprieve starting this week. The joint is 
jumpin’. It's really jumpin’. Come in, cats, and check your hats, I mean this 
joint is jumpin’ with — what else? — Ain't Misbehavin’, the all-singin’, all- 
dancin’, all-jivin’ Tony Award-winning Broadway musical based on the 
delicious, romantic, hilarious songs of jazz giant Fats Waller. Until at least 
April 14, the piano’s thumpin’, the dancers are bumpin’, this here spot is more 
than hot, in fact, the joint is jumpin’! Need we say more? 


» 
day. 
Faith Healer. See previous Sunday. sometimes 


I Can Feel the Air. See previous Sunday. 
Overtures in Asia Minor. See previous 
Sunday. 

Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 
The Sea Horse. See previous Sunday. 
This End Up. See previous Sunday. 


knows, don't 
one? 
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The All Night Strut. See previous Sun- 
day. 


DANCE 


The Boston Ballet perform at 8 p.m., ex- 
cept Sun. (2:30 p.m.) at the Music Hall. 
Tix $4-$10. 








sxcoiaild 


MUSIC 


Ultra Vox and Human Sexual Response 
open a two-night stand at the Paradise, 
969 Comm. Ave., Allston. 


CLASSICAL 


The Civic Symphony of Boston play 
works of Mozart and Brahms at 8:30 p.m. 
at Jordan Hall. Tickets $1.50-$4.50. 

Larry Phillips and Kenneth Ziegenfuss 
give an organ recital at 11 p.m. at St. 


John’s Church, 35 Bowdoin St., Boston. 
Donation $1. 

The Radcliffe Choral Society perform at 
8 p.m. at Sanders Theater. Admission $2- 
$5. 

Balint Vazsonyi, pianist, gives a recital at 
8 p.m. at the Arlington St. Church, 355 
Boylston St., Boston. Tix $4-$6. Recom- 
mended. 


ON STAGE 


Steve Sweeney’s Comedy Show takes 
place at 8:30 p.m. at Stage 3 of the 
Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St., 
Boston. Tix at the door $2.50. 

Listening In opens at the Newbury St. 
Theater, 565 Boylston St., Boston. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m., except Sun. (2:30 p.m.). 
Tix $3. 

The Miser is presented by the Boston 
Shakespeare Company at their theater, 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tix $4-$6.50. 

The Dressmaker’s Women. See Thurs- 
day. 

Night of the Assassins. See Thursday. 
Master of Ecstasy. See Thursday. 
Playboy of the Western World. See 
Wednesday. 

Chapter Two. See Tuesday. 

Jim Bailey. See Monday. 


Ain’t Misbehavin’. See previous Sun- 
day. 

Faith Healer. See previous Sunday. 

I Can Feel the Air. See previous Sunday. 
Overtures in Asia Minor. See previous 
Sunday. 

Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 
The Sea Horse. See previous Sunday. 
This End Up. See previous Sunday. 
The All Night Strut. See previous Sun- 
day. 
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ATURDAY 





MUSIC 

The Ramones appear in concert at 8 p.m. 
at the Orpheum. Tix $7.50-$8.50. 

The New Light Ensemble perform at 8 
p.m. at Harvard Science Cénter D. 

Eric Shoenberg appears in concert at 9 
p.m. at St. Andrew’s Church, Lafayette 
St., Marblehead. Admission $2.50. 





. Invasion of the Philip Kaufman movies 


So. You went crazy over the new Invasion of the Body Snatchers. But now 

you're feeling tired, listless, down in the dumps again; you've got a case of creeping 

pod-hood. Never fear. The Coolidge Corner Theater has a cure: March 2 and 3, 

it's showing The Great Northfield Minnesota Raid, a terrific 1972 movie that does for 

: the western what Body Snatchers did for sci-fi. Which isn’t surprising, since it was 
made by the same brilliant young director, Philip Kaufman. The Great Northfield 

Minnesota Raid stars Robert Duvall (right) as Jesse James and Cliff Robertson 

























CLASSICAL 


The Cantata Singers perform Bach's St. 
John Passion at 8 p.m. at Sanders Thea- 
ter in Harvard Square. Tix $3-$7. 


ON STAGE 


The Foybl Theater perform at 8:30 p.m. | 
at Stage 3 of the Charles Playhouse, 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. Tix $3. 
Listening In. See Friday. 

The Dressmaker’s Women. See Thurs- 
day. 

Night of the Assassins. See Thursday. 
Master of Ecstasy. See Thursday. 
Measure for Measure. See Thursday. 
Playboy of the Western World. See Wed- 
nesday. 

Chapter Two. See Tuesday. 

Jim Bailey. See Monday. ; 

Ain’t Misbehavin’. See previous Sun- 
day. 

Faith Healer. See previous Sunday. 

I Can Feel the Air. See previous Sunday. 
Overtures in Asia Minor. See previous 
Sunday. 

Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 
The Sea Horse. See previous Sunday. 
This End Up. See previous Sunday. 
The All Night Strut. See previous Sun- 
day. 


DANCE 


Kineticompany appear in concert at 8 
p.m. at the First Baptist Church, Central 
Square in Cambridge. Tickets $3.50. 








(left) as Cole Younger in the story of the final days of an outlaw gang — 
¥ ‘and of a legendary era. Along with The Wild Bunch and 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller, it’s probably one of the last great 

westerns you'll ever see — and, until’ now, almost certainly 
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among the most neglected. What could liven up the weekend 


more than getting in on 
the ground floor of 
a new movie cult? 




















CLASSICAL 


The Erdely Duo perform at 8 p.m. at 
Kresge Auditorium. Free. 

Emily Corbato gives a piano recital at 
3:30 p.m. at the Hirshberg Gallery, 344 
Boylston St., Boston. Free. 

Jean-Pierre Rampal gives a flute recital at 
3 p.m. at Symphony Hall. 

The Cambridge Symphonic Brass En- 
semble perform at the Fogg Art Museum 
on the Harvard campus at 4 p.m. Tix $1. 


ON STAGE 


Listening In. See Friday. 

Jim Bailey. See Monday. 

_ Misbehavin’. See previous Sun- 
ay. 

I Can Feel the Air. See previous Sunday. 

Overtures in Asia Minor. See previous 

Sunday. 

Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 

The Sea Horse. See previous Sunday. 

This End Up. See previous Sunday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous 
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Jane Fonda in The China Syndrome 


by Peter R. Melnick 


a MONICA — “I don’t mean to be rude to your 
photographer,” Jane Fonda says as she invites me into 
her living room. “I mean, he’s welcome to come in and 
listen; it’s just that I don’t want any pictures taken of the 
inside of my home. We have so much trouble with .. . 
you know.” I nod my head. She nods back. She is wear- 
ing a green bikini which is still wet from an early after- 
noon swim. While her five-year-old son, Troy, lurks in 
the background, mixing a glass of chocolate milk and 
loudly refusing any maternal assistance, Fonda spreads a 
towel on a piece of her rug and sits on it, cross-legged. 
Her husband, political activist Tom Hayden, is off fish- 
ing with his father and should be home soon. I sit on the 
floor near Fonda, and, expecting our conversation to be 
short and movie-oriented, ask whether she thinks film 
can be an effective means of educating people politi- 
cally. 

“I think more and more movies are going to be anti- 
corporate,” Fonda begiins, ‘‘and I think this is going to 
surface in action in the ‘80s. It’s just like the cultural sub- 
text that gave rise to the ‘60s — Kerouac, the James Dean 
movies and so forth.’’ Clearly, Fonda does not regard the 
Dean films, or her own political films for that matter, as 
merely symbolic of an existing movement. She prefers to 
assign them a more active role, that of stimulating and 
provoking the movement. ‘Tom, for example, who be- 
came a political activist in 1959-1960, was extremely in- 
fluenced by Dean. A lot of people were. You know, they 
were just pissed off at the establishment. No ideology 
yet, no alternatives or any kind of sophisticated analysis 
of what was wrong. Just fuck the system, screw — you 
know, that kind of thing.” 

Here she interrupts herself, and asks in a furtive voice 
that displays none of its previous poise, ‘You don’t hap- 
pen to have a match, do you? I’m going to quickly take a 
puff of this cigarette before Tom gets back.” I shake my 
head no. While Fonda scrounges around the room for 
matches, she explains that her husband is an ardent anti- 
smoker who has never put a cigarette to his lips, and 
where the hell are those matches, anyway? At last she 





Portions of this interview have appeared in In These 
Times. 











Jean Renoir, 
1894-1979 


by Stephen Schiff 


gS ; 
ne enjoys a story because one is in sympathy 
with the storyteller,” Jean Renoir once said, And it’s hard 
to imagine a storyteller with whom one has felt more 
sympathy than Renoir. Indeed, with his ruddy, bulbous 
face, his crooked smile and crooked walk, Renoir has 
seemed the cinema's kindly uncle for so long that we for- 
get how crucial that sympathy has been. We forget how 
dark his films often are, how troubling his quirks of cast- 
ing, how often his films infuriated audiences of their day, 
who couldn’t get used to the illogical plots and im- 
provised dialogue. But, of course, it was Renoir’s very 
refusal to stick to the story that turned him into such a 
masterful storyteller. Who else could have made the odd 
events in The Crime of M, Lange or The Rules of the 
Game or Boudu Saved From Drowning seem so plaus- 
ible, let alone heart-rending? Who else imbued comedy 
with so much melancholy or lifted tragedy toward joy? 
By the time Renoir.died February 12, one could call 
him history’s greatest film director without too much 
fear of contradiction. Looking at his movies today, the 
viewer is captivated by the warmth, the ironic wit, the 
love of nature, the persistent curiosity about human be- 
havior and, above all, the compassion — for flawed 
heroes and amiable villains alike. But what we don’t of- 
ten realize is the extent to which Renoir was an icono- 
clast, an innovator whose films seem less than revolu- 
tionary now only because their influence has been so per- 
vasive. Without Renoir’s exploratory, empathetic -ap- 
proach to character, the French New Wave might have 
taken a very different shape. Without his insistence on 
capturing the unadorned beauty — and ugliness — of the 
world as it is (especially in Toni), the Italian neo-realist 
movement would certainly have had less confidence and 
momentum. And when we crow about precedent-shat- 
tering films like Robert Altman’s Nashville, aren't we 
forgetting Renoir’s The Rules of the Game, which also 
follows a slew of characters through a complex maze of 
events (culminating in the assassination of a heroic in- 
nocent)? 
Renoir’s greatest film, The Rules of the Game.is a pro- 
foundly moral masterpiece, a story of how sincerity 


. proves disastrous in a universe where “everyone has his 
reasons.” The film sweeps us into a breathless intimacy 


with its characters. We feel as though we're there in the 
chateau with them, listening to the confessions they pour 


See ca aa 


“A citizen of the world of films’” 


s 


out to their steadfast friend, Octave, played: not coin-- 
cidentally, by Renoir himself; here, sympathy. for ‘the 
storyteller and sympathy for the characters aré one. - 
When The Rules of the Game was first released in 1939, 
it was hissed, reviled and finally banned as an unjusti- 


fiable assault on French society.-It wasn’t until its redis- 


covery in the late ‘50s that its. greatness: began to be 


recognized, and it wasn’t until Nashville (1975) thet con. . 


temporary filmmakers began to mine its riches. 


R..: has been variously sectaat ‘asa “Vipul deal 


as a ‘poetic realist.” I find it more useful to think of him ~ 
as the great celebrant of the cinema. He loved the world 
he saw through the viewfinder far more than he loved t 
tales he'd set out to tell, and on: the screen. 
cated the joy of making movies as noo 1d 
youngest -progeny. (and 
Auguste Renoir, he was that rat 


non uae was. - hap 








- sindelibly = 
films, ‘he surrounded himself with 


FILM 
Going Hollywood to beat the system 


Jane Fonda makes movies to spread the good word 


finds one, and as she smokes away with abandon, the in- 
terview resumes. 

In the past year or so, Fonda has devoted herself to 
making movies imbued with this anti-corporate, ‘us and 
them” feeling. Her next film to be released, for example, 
The China Syndrome (due here in mid-March), is a thril- 
ler with a strong no-nuke bias. The movie follows a 
newscaster, played by Fonda, who happens to be pre- 
sent at a nuclear power plant during a near melt-down (a 
melt-down of such immense proportions that, once 
started, it would proceed downward through the earth’s 
crust, conceivably clear through to China — hence the 
title). The newscaster is gradually politicized when she 
tries to broadcast a news story on the incident, and runs 
head-on into a case of corporate suppression a la Karen 


Silkwood. 


e 

yndrome will be coming out in a climate that is 
tilting to anti-nuclear, and I think it’s going to have a 
very heavy effect,” Fonda says. ‘“But the movie is about 
more than the nuclear thing. It’s the whole, ‘Corpora- 
tions put greed ahead of human values and safety’ mes- 
sage. The people we've screened the movie for — I mean 
the secretaries and accountants and people like that — 
they come out shaken. They come out scared, with a feel- 
ing of ‘They are puttin’ one over on us that could do us 
in,’ which is the most we could hope for. It means that 
the next time those people hear about some group that's 
protesting nuclear, or about people who are pro-solar, it 
will act as a reinforcement for them.” 

Fonda and producer Bruce Gilbert are developing three 
more movies connected to what she calls the “cutting 
edge.” The first, demonstrating the relations between 
cancer and industrial negligence and pollution, will focus 
on leukemia victims. Another will be about ‘just the 
whole American economy” — here Fonda breaks off 
from her description to laugh at the immensity of this 
project — “leading up to the crash and how it’s related to 
the petrodollar and the Arab countries. Big, big epic 
movie,” she adds, once again very serious. 

The third, a comedy about secretaries who take over 

Continued on page 10 
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sute,: So, in making. his 
with good friends, shot on 
location in places that-he loved and willingly sacrificed 


-bits of the scenario for the delights. of :a. voluptuous 


tracking shot or a particularly pungent’ performance. 
This. attitude made him unpopular with. audiences 
trained on dry adaptations from literature-and the thea- 
ter, for Renoir refused to bend his will to.the demands of 
psychological realism. or plot continuity, He liked ham- 
my re er kooky. accidents, i improvisa- 
ind ups. “In my passion for the close-up,” 
* eas hav. sometimes inserted perfectly ir- 


-elevant sequences in my films Pigg becouse oo: al- 
me 
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THEATRE 
How 
‘Suite’ it is 
Another Chapter 


from Neil Simon’s 
comic book 


by Carolyn Clay 


CHAPTER TWO by Neil Simon. New York produc- 
tion directed by Herbert Ross, restaged by Martin Her- 
zer. Scenery by William Ritman. Costumes by Noel Tay- 
lor. Lighting by Tharon Musser. With Jerry Orbach, 
Marilyn Redfield, Jane A. Johnston and Herbert Edel- 
man. At the Shubert Theater through March 17. 


oe Two is a Broadway version of Oliver’s Story 
— in this case Neil Simon's story, with Ryan O’Neal re- 
placed by Jerry Orbach as a morose widower who is also 
a successful hack novelist. Since the playwright is Si- 
mon, not Segal, we get a few tickles along with our 
treacle, but the theme is familiar: I loved my wife, but she 
died, and now I love you, but I feel guilty, so let’s make 
jokes about Cleveland. When you think about it, a ro- 
mance with Neil Simon, even a bereaved Neil Simon (and 
Chapter Two is based on his sudden marriage to actress 
Marsha Mason after the death of his first wife), would 
probably drive anyone up the wall. You throw the man a 
lifeline; he throws back one-liners. 

Actually, Chapter Two is one of Simon’s most senti- 
mental plays; it’s not just a Broadway hit, it’s sort of a 
shrine to the dead Mrs. Simon. George Schneider, the Si- 
mon character, adored his first wife, who was beautiful 
and appealingly wacky, and who wafted out of this 
world, like Ali MacGraw in Love Story, without causing 
anyone the slightest inconvenience. Since her death, 
George has swathed himself in self-pity, which he trea- 
sures. He has gone to Europe, less to forget than to wal- 
low. And he has gone on dates arranged by his press 
agent brother, Leo. But they were but fuel for his suffer- 
ing — and for more jokes, including one about Bambi and 

. her electric dress that goes on for 10 minutes. At last 
George meets perky divorcee Jennie Malone by means of 
an accidental phone call, and she commits the unpar- 
donable sin of making him forget. In a fit of ecstasy — 
which he first mistakes for food poisoning — he marries 
her before the first-act curtain. During intermission they 
honeymoon in Acapulco, and, upon their return, George 
suddenly begins to resent Jennie for coming between him 
and his misery. This being a play about sophisticated ur- 
banites, he huffs off to Los Angeles to discuss a movie 
deal instead of home to mothéreFinally,.at the LA-air- 
port, he realizes he’s a fool and resolves to take happi- 
ness by the horns. He and Jennie begin anew, as they did 
the first time, whispering saucy nothings into the tele- 








Jerry Orbach and Marilyn Redfield in 


phone. I didn’t know whether I was watching a happy 
ending or a Bell commercial. 

Knocking a Neil Simon play is, of course, like spit- 
ting at an avalanche; his poignancy-with-punchlines 
formula is very popular. And Chapter Two is certainly a 
better play than Plaza or California Suite, which were 
mere exercises. This is perhaps because Chapter Two is 
at least rooted in a tender reality, which Simon has 
formulized, rather than wholly devised on his comic cal- 
culator. And there is in the play one appealing, almost 
Woody Allenesque sequence in which George awk- 
wardly badgers Jennie on the phone, making a jerk of 
himself and commenting on it at the same time. In the 
second act, however, George becomes smug, and too 
many of the laugh lines are cheap shots at Jennie — as 
when she remarks, having come to live in his apartment, 
that they need to find a way of getting light into the liv- 
ing room, and he scathingly suggests that their best bet is 
to wait for morning. 

Normally, of course, one or both parties might come to 
such a second-time-around situation, as Simon did, en- 
cumbered by children. In Chapter Two, for the sake of 
symmetry, George and Jennie come instead with a 
matched set of miserably married sidekicks, brother Leo 
and wise-cracking friend Fay, who become embroiled in 
a comic affair of their own. It’s all just too neat, but the 
abortive trysting of Leo and Fay at least provides a res- 
pite from the second-act sniping of George and Jennie. 
And, in the touring production at the Shubert, Herbert 
Edelman and Jane A. Johnston’s performances as the 
thwarted adulterers are much more apt than those of 
Jerry Orbach and Marilyn Redfield in the leads. 








om who has done fine work in musicals, seems 
ill-at-ease juggling pain and flippancy, and he’s credible 


Chapter Two 











but stiff. Redfield, for her part, looks and acts so much 
like chirpy Sandy Duncan that one half expects her to 
show up at the wedding clutching a bouquet of Wheat 
Thins. The bald, gangly Edelman, on the other hand, 
convincingly impersonates a New York press agent: al- 
ways tense, a bit crass, he respects angst but is too busy 
to entertain it. And Johnston’s characterization of 
Jennie’s unhappy actress friend is so credible that she 
seems out of place among these breezy sufferers. Herb- 
ert Ross’s New York production of Chapter Two has 
been restaged for the road by stage manager Martin Her- 
zer, and it seems second-hand, devoid of pith. Ross is, of 
course, too busy committing Simon properties to stage 
and screen as quickly as the prolific writer can crank 
them out to tackle the same one twice. But these come- 
dies always suffer in the repackaging; in the hands of 
hacks, their hackness shows. 

But the real problem with Chapter Two is that, while 
the play purports to deal with real feelings, everything 
happens too speedily and too conveniently. George’s dis- 
satisfaction with Jennie rushes on the heels of total en- 
chantment, and it seems patly engineered. Similarly, the 
resolution of the couple's difficulties is too simple — it’s 
as if George has the potential for happiness in his pocket, 
like a Brownie smile, and needs only to fish in there and 
put it on. Trouble is, Simon hasn't allowed himself 
enough space between jokes to deal credibly with deal- 
ing with the death of a spouse. He just skims the sur- 
face, and what's on top is greeting-card sentiment. Chap- 
ter Two wishes to be both popular and profound, and it 
winds up sounding like a Rod McKuen Joke Book. 

Then, there’s the issue of Simon’s recycling. Consid- 
ering what the playwright did with Plaza Suite, relocat- 
ing it as California Suite, one can’t help wondering: if Si- 
mon divorces Marsha Mason and remarries, will there be 


? 
a Chapter Three? e 





Ah, Lessing’s 
‘Wilderness’! 


by Don Shewey 


EACH HIS OWN WILDERNESS by Doris Lessing. 
Directed by Chris Connaire. With Martha Dowd and 
John Campbell. At the People’s Theater, Sundays and 
Wednesdays, March 4 through 21. . 


Davie its distinguished author, Doris Lessing's 
Each His Own Wilderness hasn't a distinguished his- 
tory. The play opened in 1958 at London’s Royal Court 
Theater and closed right away — partly because the 
critics dismissed it as a “‘novelist’s play,’ and partly be- 
cause it seemed out of step with the times. After John Os- 
borne had so successfully captured (created?) a genera- 
tion of “angry young men” in Look Back in Anger, Les- 
sing’s portrait of a conservative youngster who opposes 
his liberal mother’s political activism must indeed have 
seemed unfashionable. But the notion of liberal parents 
facing reactionary kids is not without currency in 
America on the cusp of the ‘80s — reason enough to take 
another look at Each His Own Wilderness. And the 
People’s Theater’s modest “production without decor,” 
the American premiere of the play, proves that Lessing's 
drama, while by no means a great work, is quite playable 
— certainly not the turgid psychodrama one might expect 
from the author of The Golden Notebooks. (For the 
record, we got that in Play With a Tiger, Lessing's 1962 
stage opus.) 

N.yi Bolton is a middle-aged widow who is absent- 
minded, wears pants and no makeup, swears mildly, 
marches for all kinds of left-wing causes, and has boy- 
friends. Her son, Tony, a restless and confused 22-year- 
old, disapproves. As Each His Own Wilderness opens, 
Tony arrives home from his stint in the British Home 


Service to find the house a mess, his mother nowhere in 
sight, and his room occupied by a new “‘private secre- 
tary” his own age. ‘Uncle Sandy,” as Tony instantly 
dubs him, is the son of Myra’s leftist comrade, Milly 
Boles, and is generally acknowledged to be a “‘slick little 
go-getter” full of ulterior motives; sleeping with Myra is 
a step toward getting a job with one of her influential 
men-friends. Myra barely has time to greet Tony before 
she sets off for another demonstration, but she is way- 
laid by an elderly suitor, politician Mike Ferris. They are 
soon joined by Myra’s former lover, Philip, and his 
young fiance, Rosemary. That an attraction still exists 
between Myra and Philip is plain to Sandy, to Rose- 
mary, and, most of all, to Tony. The jealous son’s oppor- 
tunicy for revenge soon appears in the form of middle- 
aged Milly Boles, fresh from a Ban-the-Bomb protest in 
Tokyo. 

As these various characters and intrigues converge and 
disperse, Lessing points up with refreshing naturalness a 
number of feminist principles. That women activists are 
as liberal with their sexual favors as with their political 
support is amusingly dealt with. (‘Why can’t you seduce 
Milly another time?” gripes Myra to Tony, who’s tus- 
sling with his mother’s friend on the living room sofa. ‘I 
wanted her to help cut sandwiches.) Milly has a 
hilarious monologue about slapping a patronizing part- 
ner with a bill for her services after a country weekend 
during which she was expected to cook, clean, sew and 
play hostess. And at the end of the play, Myra finds her- 
self alone, having offended or rejected all the men she 
cares for; this divestiture both saddens her and forces her 
to fall back on strengths she’s seldom used. The lesson 
she learns is not that it’s okay to be an independent 
woman — she’s known that all along, even if she didn’t 
always act on it — but that her ‘‘doll’s house” was self- 
made. 

Central to the play, of course, is the mother-son con- 
flict, much of which derives from Chekhov. Tony’s de- 
mands on his mother’s attention and his disapproval of 
her men recall The Seagull; and his revelation that the 
only thing he cares for is the family house, which his 
mother has secretly sold in order to buy him his own 
apartment, suggests The Cherry Orchard. Too bad Les- 

Continued on page 10 





Synge a song 
of one note 


by John Bush Jones 


THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD by John 
Millington Synge, adapted by Stanley Sultan. Directed 
by Polly Hogan. Setting and lighting by Polly Hogan. 
Costumes by Susan Weinacht. With Kate Maguire, John 
Adair, Jack Whyte, Bill Lattanzi, Joel Plotkin and Eda 
Rabinovitz. At the Lyric Stage, Wednesdays through 
Saturdays through March 24. 


Z. ‘Playboy riots” of 1907 in Ireland had nothing to 
do with a centerfold. Not sex but violence angered audi- 
ences when John Millington Synge’s The Playboy of the 
Western World was first produced; hero worship for an 
alleged patricide seemed a slur on the national character. 
But the targets of this lyrical comedy were not — and still 
aren't — so narrowly Irish. Synge was taking potshots at 
all hypocrisy and fickleness, including the fickleness of 
public opinion. Today Playboy seems tame enough, and 
it’s hard to imagine that initial hostility, especially in 
light of a Lyric Stage production paced more to induce re- 
pose than rioting. 

Stanley Sultan’s adaptation, based on the acting text 
and various published versions, restores some censored 
language and focuses on what Sultan sees as Synge’s ma- 
jor theme: ‘Through an elaborate analogy with the min- 
istry of Jesus,” Synge shows the hero ‘‘bringing deliver- 
ance from spiritual repression to the Catholic peasants of 
Mayo, and ... being rejected by them.”’ Since the audi- 
ence isn’t given the benefit of Sultan’s enlightenment 
(it’s not in a program note, just in the press packet), the 
Lyric’s Playboy looks pretty much like the old, familiar 
play despite its new ‘authenticity.’ 

Christy Mahon first appears in Mayo boasting of pat- 
ricide in a distant county and is hailed as a hero, the para- 

Continued on page 10 
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Is this the way new 


Ve AY oss 018 (C44 


Not with a bang 
but a Clash 


4 } - ) Vie 
Mick Jones, Joe Strummer, Paul Simonon 


by Ariel Swartley 


A year-and-a-half ago, when they still called it punk, 
the Sex Pistols and the Clash were the Rolling Stones and 
Beatles of Britain's rock ‘n’ roll rearmament, according to 
Robert Christgau in the Village Voice. The point of his 
parallel was not that ‘God Save the Queen” was bound 
to replace “Jumping Jack Flash” in the rock segment of 
every lounge act’s repertoire, but, rather, that punk was 
enough of a musical revolution to have spawned two in 
some sense antithetical groups — that instead of a trend- 
setter and a host of imitators, you had widespread fer- 
ment, nutritious chaos. 

Most of us in Boston didn’t see the Sex Pistols and 
we're not going to now. While they were touring and 
falling apart, the Clash were making more singles, a sec- 
ond album, learning about overdubs and the kind of 
expectations that stars are asked to live up to — even at 
home. The furor over Bloomingdale’s safety-pin-and- 
slash designer models has died down now; most every- 
body’s gotten to calling punk “new wave,” and disco has 
become the popular genre-once-reviled to defend. But 
when the Clash came to the Harvard Square Theatre last 
week on their first American tour, a year-and-a-half-old 
bill fell due. They were the vanguard just now arriving of 
a movement that had already come and gone, or been ab- 
sorbed. 

The audience’s attitudes weren't the only ones that had 
been changing. The Clash’s first album (not released in 
the US) seemed a punk manifesto. Implicit in the live 
recording, the sometimes tediously aggressive sound, 
was an affirmation of spontaneity over all technique, a 
call for any action over non-response. On Give ‘Em 
Enough Rope (Epic) the lyrics are more personal, the 
music more complex, the mood more thoughtful. The 
Clash speak no longer as faceless representatives of a 
class, generation or attitude, but as individuals, emerg- 
ing personalities. In other words, the two albums raise 
very different expectations, and live, the Clash were be- 
ing asked to satisfy them all. 

But I didn’t figure any of this out before the concert. 
The Clash made my favorite single of ‘78 (“Complete 


Control’) and I wanted to see their faces when they 
played. That’s what I told my friends. But I think I was 
also hoping to be convinced that art can lead society as 
well as follow it. Things started auspiciously with a tape 
of ‘‘There’s a Riot Going On” and the lowering of a 
patchwork backdrop of flags of all nations bearing the 
legend “unprovoked retaliation.” Showtime and the 
Clash wandered onstage in the half-light, plugged in 
their instruments, seemed to argue. The tape stopped, 
there was a moment more of discussion, then the lights 
came up and the players converged on ‘Bored With the 
USA.” Their entrance may have been anti-spectacular, 
defying the conventions that call for a blackout and a 
blaze of glory, but their outfits were surely chosen with a 
showman’s eye for effect. Shirts with an identical, vague- 
ly military cut, matching the clear colors and uncompli- 
cated devices of the flags behind them — limpid red, da- 
cron blue, all-weather black. The Clash were making a 
statement both obvious and ambiguous, irritating and 
intriguing, easier absorbed than explained. Like their per- 
formance. 

To put it deceptively sedately, the performance was 
uneven. The concert should have started halfway 
through, with “White Man at Hammersmith Palais.” Be- 
fore that, plagued by faulty monitors and disconcerted 
by the orchestra pit (clearly a feature invented by a ner- 
vous security guard, right?), the Clash were only going 
through the motions. The trouble was, those motions 
were so cold, so unintentionally hostile and so disap- 
pointing, they raised doubts the rest of the concert, in- 
cluding an illuminatingly affectionate ‘‘Stay Free’ and an 
ecstatic “‘Complete Control,” couldn’t entirely erase. 

It’s not like I was expecting peace, love and under- 
standing — not from the guys that wrote “Hate and War”’ 
and covered “Police and Thieves.’’ The Clash’s songs 
certainly tolerate violence (though it’s hard to be sure just 
listening if it’s “tommy gun” or “‘domino,” “‘drugstab- 
bin’ ” or ‘‘dogwalkin’ time’); the language of artillery is 
common in descriptions of their playing, so who's going 
to be surprised that on stage they simply extend the 


Michael Mayhan 


metaphor? Right from the start the band comes on scrap- 
py. Lead singer/lyricist Joe Strummer and lead guitar- 
ist/composer Mick Jones snarl at each other between 
songs, while bass player Paul Simonon’s looks and at- 
titude are as compatible as stormtrooper boots on a Hum- 
mel figure. Covered by drummer Nicky Headon’s steady 
barrage, Strummer, Jones and Simonon make for a tar- 
get at the front of the stage, instruments slung across 
their chests like M-16s. Attack successful, Strummer 
hangs on the mike stand as if if were the flagpole at Iwo 
Jima. One song finished and another raid begins — same 
objective, same results. But where’s the victory when the 
Clash assault the stage and ignore the audience? Their 
energy should exhilarate, their images provoke, but their 
anger’s so impersonal that what is left is alienation, de- 
spair and a bleak, endless act of aggression; for without 
an enemy, let alone an ally, there’s no hope either for re- 
venge or reconciliation. 

I believe the Clash would rather be fighters than pop 
idols. According to ‘“Cheapskates’’ and “All the Young 
Punks,” their future is still bleak — success may be a bet- 
ter way, but not the answer. I don’t expect them to have 
answers, but they didn’t sing these, their most revealing 
songs, in concert. So maybe we should be satisfied by 
acts of provocation, irreconcilable contradictions. They 
could never have satisfied all expectations, and chal- 
lenges keep us on our toes. Or maybe we should blame 
the Clash’s distance on the monitors and remember the 
good times — like the start of ‘Police and Thieves,’ when 
they turned up the reverb and hunted the audience with 
spotlights. But it’s hard to settle for entertainment, no 
matter how pertinently staged, when they’d promised 
something more. And in case you think this talk of 
causes is critic’s babble, last week I met a woman who 
spoke of “making a commitment to new wave.” I’m un- 
willing to accept the emotional fascism of unquestioning 
fandom, but I’ve dreamed the dream of rock revolution, 
shared the illusion of collective action in a crowded con- 
cert hall. I would have liked to share the dream again, but 
the Clash’s unfocused anger left us each alone. & 
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Jaki Byard Jaki Byard 
GIANT STEPS FAMILY MAN 
(Prestige) (Muse) 


T.. unusual shape of Jaki Byard’s career has only 
compounded the problem of appreciating his unusual 
style. During his 20s and 30s, when most musicians 
would be trying to make their mark in New York, Byard 
spent most of his time in Boston; when he began record- 
ing with some frequency in 1960 (at age 38), his affilia- 
tion with Eric Dolphy and Charles Mingus, and an in- 
clination to break into a stride chorus or two, earned him 
the reputation of an experimenter with an idiosyncratic 
fondness for Fats Waller. In retrospect, Byard’s piano 
sounds far more rooted in the traditional masters. He 
sounded different because he never favored the clipped, 
brittle touch or the linear prolixity of the bebop pianists. 
Listening to his ringing touch, precise dynamics, two- 
handed surges and crisp riffing, one is more likely to be 
reminded of Ellington, Basie and Tatum than Monk or 
Powell. 

Giant Steps collects Byard’s first two trio sessions for 
Prestige/New Jazz and reveals how he turned this un- 
common concern for the jazz piano tradition to personal 
use. There is a harmonic delicacy in these performances 
that reveals Byard’s respect for the European impres- 
sionists, plus a quirky sense of form that allows him to 
escape the usual piano-trio rut. While he performs jazz 
standards respectably, sounding particularly fresh on 
“Giant Steps’’ and “Hi-Fly,”” Byard is best with his own 
work, where his conservatism and iconoclasm achieve 
their precise balance. ‘‘Here to Hear,’ which moves 
through five distinct moods, is the most impressive, 
though “Cinco y Quartro,” ‘‘D.D.L.J.”” and “There Are 
Many Worlds” are also strong. Ron Carter, the bassist 
throughout, makes one of his ‘most impressive early ap- 
pearances (especially on “Round Midnight’); Roy 
Haynes and Pete LaRoca drum with their usual finesse. 

Family Man is Byard’s most recent trio effort and the 
first album released under his name in this country in 
five years. Again, his allegiance to the past is clear, par- 
ticularly on “‘L.H. Gatewalk Rag,” a no-nonsense piece 
in the grand ragtime tradition, complete with a double- 
time strain. In general, the ballads are the best (‘‘Gaeta,”’ 
‘Ballad to Louise’’), although an eerie primordial mist is 


successfully raised on ‘’Prelude #16 (Time Machine).”’ 
The playing, quite consistent with the Prestige work 
from 17 years earlier, is marred only by the producer's 
decision to fade Byard out on three tracks rather than al- 
lowing him to conclude on his own. By adding touches of 
brass, saxes, vibes and tympani (all played by the vari- 
ous trio members) Byard concocts some unusual tex- 
tures, particularly when bassist Major Holley adds his 
arco sound to the ensemble. Holley, like Byard, is often 
willing to settle for the easy laugh, and gives us one of his 
now-tedious bow-and-sing solos on ‘‘Just Rollin’ 
Along’; he mades amends with a spry tuba on “L.H. 
Gatewalk Rag.”’ — Bob Blumenthal 


Peter Hammill 
THE FUTURE NOW 
(Charisma) 


P... Hammill has taken to heart Robert Fripp’s dic- 
tum that the rock ‘n’ roller of the future ought to be 
“small, mobile, intelligent and independent.” Last year 
Hammill finally dissolved Van der Graaf Generator, the 
band that had been his ideal vehicle for most of the last 
decade, and recorded The Future Now in an eight-track 
studio he set up in his living room (which he dubbed 
Sofa Sound). He’s currently touring the United States by 
rented car, with only one sideman, violinist Graham 
Smith. His British record company, Charisma, now has 
an American distribution deal with Polydor that ought 
not to abandon him, as so many have in the past (Poly- 
dor has a strong roster of progressive rockers, including 
Bill Bruford, Phil Manzanera and U.K.). By rights, Ham- 
mill ought to be contented and productive as never be- 
fore, free from creative interference, equipped to experi- 
ment however he sees fit. If this is Hammill’s best 
chance, however, he’s squandered it. The Future Now 
may be musically the most fragmented and lyrically the 
most inept work he has ever done. 

The album’s first side consists of five songs critiquing 
the music industry — followed by a tearjerker ballad, 
processed through the ultra-slick Aphex ‘Aural Ex- 
citer,’ that looks to be Hammill’s first shot at a hit single. 
It’s as if Hammill decided to play the game in the accept- 
ed way just so he could complain about it, because such 
cliches as the James Dean rebel figure in ‘“The Second 
Hand” and the fleshpot “Trappings” of success have 
never applied to him before. “Pushing 30,” the opening 
cut, begins with a cheap joke about cocaine (‘Seems the 
fashion’s for one-liners these days’’) and parrots the bro- 
mide that aging pop stars have nothing relevant to say; in 
pronouncing this doom upon himself, Hammill makes it 


a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

The songs on side two address issues that Hammill has 
already covered? With’ greater philosophical rigor. In 
‘‘Mediaevil’’ he is outraged by a list of the world’s 
wickednesses, which he attributes vaguely to the hypoc- 
risy of the church — long a bugaboo of his — but the 
piece is not an analysis, just an impotent gripe of the 
“there oughtta be a law” genre. The aforementioned bal- 
lad, ‘If I Could,’ dwells so on the misery of an eventual 
breakup that his lover’s departure is a foregone conclu- 
sion. “I want the future now,” he all but whines, ‘‘I want 
to see it on the screen!” If he won’t participate in the fu- 
ture beyond watching it on television, how can Hammill 
expect to have much say in it? 

His skills have declined along with his vision. His lyr- 
ics, once full of evocative metaphor and reasoned argu- 
ment, now rely on lists (‘‘Mediaevil’’) and epithets (‘“En- 
ergy Vampires”’). Though he has tried to play Eno at Sofa 
Sound, he’s ended up using his stranger effects only to 
mask the simplemindedness of his songs. In Camera, 
Hammill’s 1974 classic which is in many ways the model 
for The Future Now, used dense electronics and disso- 
nant organ counterpoints to create its sepulchral mood; 
the present album attempts the same effect with the un- 
focused energy of punkish guitar-strumming and obvi- 
ous chord changes. Oddly, though both music and lyrics 
are growing simpler, they seem less in accord: in ““Media- 
evil,’” Hammill intones over a stylized Gregorian chant, 
and the cross-rhythms between the inflexible chant and 
the awkward lyric render the song nearly unlistenable. 
It’s weird all right, but it’s incompetently weird. 

At the Paradise last week, the words won out as Ham- 
mill sank into singer/songwriter schtick. He played some 
of his most conventional material, leaning heavily on the 
lost-love album Over. Accompanist Graham Smith 
played lachrymose violin lines with all the enthusiasm of 
a cigar store Indian. In reprising ‘““Modern” and “Still 
Life,’’ the duo reduced the original and despairing elec- 
tronic shrieks into sedate, folksy minimalism. 

When Hammill was with Van der Graaf, he played off 
madness as if it were an instrument, demonically domi- 
nating the stage. When he played solo last year, he 
burned in a self-induced catharsis at the piano. But at the 
Paradise, his impassioned growls and falsettos were too 
practiced and routine, his intense demeanor an act. He 
wore hospital greens as a joke on his edge-of-madness 
reputation, and played what was essentially salon music. 
When he sang “The Comet, the Course, the Trail’ from 
In Camera — ‘‘What can I say when, in some obscure 
way, I am my own direction?” — suddenly it was a curse 
instead of an affirmation. — Michael Bloom 











Too much 
of nothing 


An idea 
is not enough 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


tee in the 20th century have succeeded in 
getting audiences to rethink their assumptions about 
music — but the time has come when they need to begin 
rethinking their own. If the run 6f contemporary music 
concerts since the beginning of the year is any indica- 
tion, a lot of composers are finding it very easy to rely on 
trends rather than on genuine creativity. 

No one would deny that music has to have ideas. Yet 
there’s been a tendency to make music about ideas; and, 
as in conceptual” art, the result is that ideas become a 
substitute for art. For example, in a piece called The Twa 
Corbies/The Three Ravens, which received its first per- 
formance at a Dinosaur Annex concert, composer Jan 
Wissmuller took these two Scottish ballads — opposite 
versions of a similar story (a young knight betrayed by 
‘his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair’ in one, and in 
spite of them in the other) — and had them sung at the 
same time by a soprano and a baritone in close canon, 
with a complex, jittery, Stravinsky-ish “mod-antique’’ 
accompaniment of piccolo, oboe, trombone, violin, piano 
and mandolin. In the quartet from Rigoletto, Verdi 
defines each of the character's emotions in each vocal 
line, and does what only music can do — present multiple 
layers of emotion simultaneously. But Wissmuller offers 
no real reason to hear the ballads simultaneously; both 
are rendered almost inarticulate by the superimposition. 
Neither the vocal line nor the orchestration elucidates 
any difference or contrast or has any apparent relevance 
to the text. Nothing seems to have motivated the “idea” 
but the desire to work out an idea. 


| composers make another assumption — 
that certain manufactured sounds, which no “‘mechan- 
ical’’ instrument can create, provide a whole new realm of 
expressive possibilities. This sounds reasonable, but 
somehow it almost never is the case. In Karlheinz Stock- 
hausen’s Mantra; in its American premiere at MIT, the 
brilliant duo-piano team of Alfons and Aloys Kontarsky 
(for whom the piece was written), played a 13-note 
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“sound formula,” for an hour and a half (the length of 
the Mahler Ninth) endlessly modulating it with the assis- 
tance of a ‘microphone amplifier, a compressor, a filter, 
a ring-modulator, a scaled sine-wave generator, and a 
volume control.” The pianists play with themselves, as it 
were, by way of the amplifiers, which delay and distort 
the original piano sounds. I found the ‘‘sound formula’’ 
utterly unidentifiable and the amplified noises for the 
most part considerably less interesting than the actual 
playing. The Kontarskys were the musical version of a 
great actor making even the phonebook interesting. It 
was fun to watch them play with the machines, and there 
is an amusing ‘Can you top this?’’ sequence. The sud- 
den, breathless climax gives the whole piece some tra- 
ditional semblance of shape. Many people sat through 
Mantra with their eyes closed and I myself occasionally 
succumbed to that impulse. What prevented me from 
completely giving in to it was the sheer, old-fashioned 
musical intelligence and virtuosity of the two wonderful 
performers. 

There’s an assumption in certain quarters that all serial 





CELLARS BY STARLIGHT 


Worcester’s new wave on wax 


by James Isaacs 


W... a rent hike last September precipitated the 
closing of Circe’s, adowntown Worcester bar, it brought 
to a halt a rock ‘n’ roll scene that had been gathering mo- 
mentum for over a year. Circe’s, on whose dilapidated 
premises now sits a Mexican restaurant, was apparently 
the only Worcester nightspot to encourage new- 
wave/punk bands. Almost six months after the room's 
demise, the new-wave-club void in Worcester persists. 

In remembrances of Worcester rock’s salad days, an LP 
anthology entitled Wormtown ‘78 has been recently is- 
sued on the Beast label. Collated by Brian Goslow, who 
for three years has hosted a hard and fast Saturday-af- 
ternoon (5-7:30 p.m.) radio program on WCUW (91.3 
FM), Wormtown features four groups: Crazy Jack and 
the Heart Attax, the Towel, Hooker, and the Blue Moon 
Band, Not surprisingly, it is, in the main, a poorly re- 
corded collection of cliches, with temper tantrums, shock 
shucks and urban boredom grumblings set to the strains 
of out-of-tune guitars in the James Williamson tradi- 
tion. 

Wormtown is not, however, a total loss. The parodic, 
Ramones-inspired ‘folk punk’ of the Towel, a vocal- 
and-fuzz guitar duo, is quite amusing in the small dose 
(two selections, plus one short poem about the power of 
rock ‘n’ roll — how’s that for a novel subject?) heard here. 
“(1) Can’t Help But Love Her’’ uses delirious drone and 
verbal repetition with the sort of elan patented by the 
Trashmen, progenitors of the idiom. 

Crazy Jack’s ‘‘You Ain’t My Mama No More” (‘‘I just 
found out you're a whore’) is, according to Goslow, cur- 
ently the most requested song on WCUW. The tune is a 
faster rehash of Blue Oyster Cult’s ‘Don’t Fear the 
Reaper,” sans any trace of mysterioso. Crazy Jack is said 
to be the Iggy Pop of Wormtown, having left a trail of 
crapulous casualties on various bandstands. He and his 
accompanists are doubtless energetic performers, but, as 
with a number of towering figures, Jack’s onstage per- 
sona simply didn’t translate to vinyl. Maybe next time. 


fF, highest energy band on the Wormtown sampler 
is Hooker, a four-piece metallic outfit. If originality was 
baseball cards, then this bunch would be a deck of Hobie 
Landriths. But at least they “borrow” from top-shelf 
sources, like the Syndicate of Sound (‘‘Hey, Little Girl’’) 
and the New York Dolls (‘Looking for a Kiss’’). 
Hooker's ‘‘Cheap Love’”’ is the set’s stand-out. And the 
vocalist, Steve Slay, has a splendidly coarse vibrato (a la 


Roger Chapman of Family and Streetwalkers). While the 
other groups were recorded on a four-track machine, 
Hooker’s material, cut on two-track, is of better sound 
quality. Or perhaps they were simply a superior unit. 
Goslow says that guitarist Preston Wayne (who replaced 
Peter Greenberg in the short-lived second edition of 
DMZ) and drummer Edward Levasseur are organizing 
another band. 

Wormtown ‘78 is available at the Harvard Coop and 
Discount Records on Washington Street. One can also 
mail $5.50 to Brian Goslow, 45 North Ashland Street, 
Worcester 01609. Hopefully the Wormtown rockers will 
find another home base. 

* * * 


©... AND ENDS: “You Don’t Care” by the Mar- 
shalls will be included in a forthcoming compilation on 
the Bomp label .... An EP by the Mezz was recently 
mixed in Paris by Radcliffe. ‘‘Voodoo”’ is putatively all 
the rage in the City of Light... . Plan now to see Count 
Viglione’s Boston Rock Revue II at the Paradise April 4, 
with the Count, Pastiche, the Miki Zone Zoo, Phobia and 
the Crash Street Kidds .... 

Piano giant Dave McKenna has signed with Concord 
Jazz. An LP will be waxed shortly . . . . Keyboard artiste 
Keith Jarrett performs excerpts from his eagerly antici- 
pated 29-record set (which will include a bonus EP in the 
first 100 copies) at the Music Hall on March 5 at 8 p.m. 
It's Keith’s first solo recital hereabouts in over three years 
.... The ever-exciting Globe Jazz Festival runs from 
March 9-18 (mostly at the Berklee Performance Center), 
and will spotlight too many notables to mention here 
....+ Michael’s Pub, at 52A Gainsboro Street, is justifi- 


. ably proud of its line-up: on Mondays it’s the Fringe, 


whose album should be out soon; Tuesdays are given 
over to guitarist Mike Stern’s small group, Wednesdays 
roar with Jaki Byard’s 20-piece Apollo Stompers and on 
Thursdays reedman Jerry Bergonzi and drummer Bob 
Kaufman co-lead Con Brio. A different ensemble is heard 
each weekend, while the quartet of Bill Pierce is a Sun- 
day-night fixture. Reedman Oliver Lake plays Lulu 
White’s on February 25, with blues singer Jimmy 
Witherspoon set for February 27-March 1. 

Cabin Fever’s at Bunratty’s February 27-28 .... The 
Ron Levy Bluesman Band is at the Eliot Lounge Febru- 
ary 28 and March 3 .... Hunter Moore is at the Inn 
Square, February 26-27 .... The progressive Latin oc- 

Continued on page 10 


music is cold, mathematical and unexpressive and a 
corollary that the primary function of the conductor is to 
keep the musicians together — which should suggest 
that, for example, a conductor like Seiji Ozawa might feel 
more at home in the 20th century than in the previous 
two. However, Ozawa’s version of the Schoenberg Sep- 
tet, Opus 29, with the B50 Chamber Players, turned this 
effervescent and lilting work (that’s what I said) into 
something as shapeless and stodgy as his BSO Brahms. 
His refusal to consider instrumental balances, dynamic 
variety or phrasing proved just as destructive to 12 tones 
as to seven. 

On the other hand, Ozawa’s conducting for Collage of 
Peter Maxwell Davies's meretricious monodrama, Miss 
Donnithorne’s Maggot (based loosely on the alleged 
source for Dickens's Miss Havisham), went a long way 
toward making the piece endurable. Davies uses the by- 
now-standard cheeky variety of percussion effects 
(including a rubbing balloon) and a melange of styles em- 
compassing Victorian parlor songs and Donizetti mad 
scenes. The soprano playing Miss Donnithorne has to 
screech, cackle, gasp, whine and retch. Ozawa seemed to 
enjoy it all, and kept the reins tight and the pace brisk 

The role of Miss Donnithorne demands a tour de 
force, with pseudo-psychosexual repression busting out 
all over. But when everything is so spelled out, as it was 
here, stamina is more necessary than either imagination 
or talent. Soprano Joan Heller looked like a green-tinged, 
Victorian Cloris Leachman, standing atop her gigantic 
mossy wedding cake in a mildewed gown. She brought 


down the house — though I’m not sure what that proved 


QO. last assumption that was recently laid to rest is 


the myth that ‘‘mixed media’’ expands one’s perceptions 
and increases one’s interest. Earl Kim's great mistake 
with his recent Narratives, as with his Exercises En Route 
eight years ago, was to ‘‘use’’ Samuel Beckett (upon 
whose texts these musico-theatrical works are based). In 
spite of Kim’s prostestations of sympathy with Beckett, 
the very act of elaborating upon this most pared-down of 
20th-century writers is a betrayal. Beckett says Less is 
More and Kim give: us More. 

The most moving, most Beckett-ish sections of 
Exercises En Route were the songs, done with freedom 
and unaffected directness — for all their impressive tech- 
nical demands — by soprano Benita Valente. In Narra- 
tives, the closest thing to the spirit of Beckett was the 
opening “Monologues” for violin, cello and piano — the 
instruments fidgeting or fluttering, shimmering or stab- 
bing in their separate worlds, with only tangential over- 
lapping. The instruments had become voices, echoing the 
tone of Beckett characters (perhaps more Pinter than 
Beckett, though without the compression of either). 

Paradoxically — and self-defeatingly — Kim turns 
Beckett's voices into instruments. In the songs (with so- 
prano. Jane Bryden maintaining a real tone even at im- 
possible altitudes), the texts were obliterated by the tech- 
nical demands (no one can begin to attempt ‘‘diction’’ at 
dog-whistle pitches). Kim’s insistence to interviewers 
that he wanted to set words so that people wouldn’t have 
to keep looking in their programs seemed hollow after 10 
minutes of incomprehensible oscilloscopic yodeling. And 
poor Jane Bryden (not an actress) — how cruel to make 
her speak phrases like ‘to him I brought this emptied 
heart, this mind ignoring, this body homeless” in her 
frail monotone after an evening that had given us the vo- 
cal rainbow of Irene Worth. 


|* appearance of a great and famous actress out of 
her natural habitat was behind a perfectly understand- 
able publicity barrage. But what she did for the work — 
and vice versa — is highly questionable. She became, of 
course, the center of attention (as the actors in Exercises 
En Route, appropriately, weren't). Her voice alone has 
more musical interest than most musicians can muster. 


_Yet who could concentrate on background music or, for 


that matter, on the expressive, sympathetic face of 
William Young (in the Eh Joe section) televised on a giant 
screen over Worth’s head, when one could watch the 
symphony on Worth’s face? (Beckett's teleplay shrewdly 
calls for only an off-screen voice.) In a monologue 
taken — and arbitrarily rearranged — from Happy Days, 
Worth became Winnie, for about two minutes. When she 
looked over her shoulder to call softly to the invisible 
Willie, one could see even him there. But Kim's 
sprechstimme, giving Worth the chance to prove she can 
do anything, revealed his incapacity to hear Beckett's 
rhythms (his wonderful Irish lilt); it stretched out Beck- 
ett’s resonant simplicity with arty mannerisms, in- 
hibited characterization and transformed Worth into a 
parody. What little ‘‘narrative’’ flow there is in Beckett 
slowed to a halt. 

All along, the music ‘‘reacts” in the most obvious ways 
— ‘‘mother” gets an aching sustained cello, ‘‘squeezing”’ 
gets a plunging string glissando, ‘throttling the dead” a 
scratchy trombone. It’s program music closer to Way 
Down East than Waiting for Godot. In ‘“‘Earthlight,’’ at 
the end of the evening, Bryden sits in a spotlight separ- 
ating her from the pianist and violinist, who have their 
own. “It’s darkening — the earth — it’s darkening,” she 
recites, as the spotlight slowly fades — to no one’s sur- 
prise. ‘ 

Because Beckett is a great artist with words, he can re- 
fine the banalities of language into something at once 
comic, mysterious and profoundly disturbing. He is writ- 
ing, after all, of his horror at the disintegration of the 
world. Earl Kim seems to have worked long and sol- 
emnly on this latest effort, but there’s nothing in Narra- 
tives that indicates his own involvement. We don’t know 
what he believes — everything seems borrowed. Kim's 
inflation of Beckett, without Beckett's conviction or art- 
istic resources, reduces him to a hollow pretentiousness 
that’s just another form of banality. e 
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Money can’t 


buy him love 


by Tom Carson 


W.... in 1967, the Byrds released ‘‘So You Wanna 
Be a Rock ‘n’ Roll Star?’’, the question was filled with 
bitter irony. McGuinn and company were folk-rock 
innocents, and that song was their way of saying good- 
bye to their illusions about the whole music business. 
Ten years later, when Eddie Money put a song called 
‘Wanna Be a Rock ‘n’ Roll Star’ on his first album — 
and thought enough of the sentiment to print its lyrics, as 
a manifesto, on the record’s inner sleeve — the question 
mark was gone, and so was the irony. There wasn’t any- 
thing romantic about Money’s ambition, either. “Rock 
‘n’ Roll Star’ reaches its climax with the singer babbling 
ecstatically, “I want a mansion in the hills/Burning 
thousand-dollar bills . . . . | wanna play Madison Square 
Garden!” His explanation of his motives, however, did 
have its charm: “If I worked on a garbage truck,” he rea- 
soned, ‘‘I’d want to be the driver.” 

Well, he’s in the seat now — heading straight for im- 
mortality as the load gets bigger and bigger. Eddie Money 
(I'm probably not the first to say this, and I’m sure I 
won't be the last, but it’s a perfect last name) represents 
‘70s corporate rock at its worst. He’s a loutish hustler 
whose sole concern is with making it big, and like his de- 
but, his new album, Life for the Taking, is a bald paean 
to his own outsized appetite for fame. It’s not just what 
he craves; it’s his music’s only real reason for being. 

Eddie Money sounded unusually smug and calcuated 
for a first album; whatever the overt subject matter, the 
songs had the cranked-up anonymity of the hollowest 
superstar product, and Money trampled the tunes with 
the sweaty insistence of a hotel-lounge MC trying to con- 
vince his guests that life is fun, fun, fun here in the Cat- 
skills. On Life for the Taking, the smugness has really 
congealed. From the Wagnerian portentousness of the title 


Eddie Money 


cut’s opening notes, Money never lets you forget that 
this album is a Major Work — by an artist whose time has 


come. On “Cool Cool Water,” he sings, “I shot a man on 
the Mexican border,’ and it’s so unpersuasive that it 
barely qualifies even as a conceit; it’s just another op- 
portunity for him to swagger through a bad-ass lyric. On 
love songs like ‘‘Maureen,” the girls don’t even exist — 
the singer so dominates center stage that there isn’t room 
for anyone else. 

Money does have a knack for writing songs that sound 
like classic rock ‘n’ roll — ‘60s hard rock and Brill Build- 
ing pop — but the echoes are so hopelessly scrambled and 
the spirit that infused the originals so completely absent 
that it’s maddening to listen to them. Since Money 
doesn’t seem to care about his influences except as ob- 
jects of pillage, he turns all the borrowed forms into self- 
serving travesty. On a song like ‘Love the Way You 











Love Me,’’ you don’t have to look very far for the source; 
even the title is a rip-off. 

Almost all the arrangements are built around Jimmy 
Lyon’s guitar work, which makes sodden hash of every 
macho guitar cliche you ever slept through in the ‘60s 
and early ‘70s. As is the case with so many current hard- 
rock guitar bands, from Starz to Foreigner, Lyon’s over- 
bearing riffs don’t emerge from a rhythmic texture or a 
melody; they’re simply thrown in at random to beef up 
the music, and from one cut to thé next they're virtually 
interchangeable. Their only function is to sound mean — 
which they do, I guess, if you scare easy. 

Life for the Taking is neatly divided into hard rock 
and pop sides, which is supposed to show that Money 
has become more versatile. But instead, the division 
serves only to emphasize his limitations; not only do all 
the songs on each side rely on:the same tired tricks, but 
the two sides aren’t that different. You comb through the 
lyrics in vain for a memorable line. Billy Joel-or even 
Meat Loaf’s Jim Steinman can at least put words to- 
gether with a coarse, energetic flamboyance, but Money 
usually doesn’t do much beyond taking a catch-phrase 
like “You Can’t Keep a Good Man Down” and ham- 
mering it into the ground with repetition. His singing is 
an adenoidal yelp — and a habit of gasping for air be- 
tween phrases when he’s really worked up is his most 
charismatic vocal trait. 

For all its bullying intensity, Money's pushy, me-first 
braggadocio doesn’t have any overtones of genuine re- 
bellion. Musically, he is a reactionary, but his attitude is 
up-to-date in its complacency. He’s a bizarre synthesis of 
singer-songwriter egoism and the blond-beast posturing 
of the worst heavy-metal bands; and it’s precisely this 
combination that’s made him such a success. He’s telling 
his audiences exactly what they want to hear — that they 
are tough, unsentimental Darwinian winners, and he 
uses all the latent threat and excitement of recycled ‘60s 
rock to put forward a message that couldn’t possibly of- 
fend anyone: a triumph of the will that the entire family 

can enjoy. The only mystery for me in all this is a line in 
the album's accompanying press release, which quotes an 
“old black bluesman”: “This cat Money — he walks the 
walk and he talks the talk.” Ah, yes, the admiring old 
black bluesman — haven't heard from him since Blind 
Faith broke up. There aren’t that many left, come to 
think of it — or old white bluesmen, either. Which one 
stopped spinning in his grave long enough to say that? 





DANCE 


Ideology 10, dance 3 


The manifesto is the message 


by Maggie Lewis 


“D : 

ancers,”” a New York-based company whose 
chairman of the board is Joanne Woodward, gave us 
more than a performance last week at the Loeb — they 
also distributed their manifesto. A page-and-a-half note 
entitled ‘“‘Reasons for DANCERS” was included with 
each program. That it was longer, in fact, than the pro- 
gram for the concert I attended may be an indication of 
where Dancers’ priorities are. 

Founded by former American Ballet Theater principal 
Dennis Wayne, the company seems to be a reaction to the 
hard conditions dancers put up with: “Reasons” sup- 
ports pension plans for retiring dancers (who retire be- 
fore 40, not at 65), better pay, and better health care. It 
provides for artistic decisiors based on what's good for 
the dancers, not what's good for the account books. Fi- 
nally, ‘Reasons’ says, ‘“This company has not been cre- 
ated to compete, but in fact to be left alone and to create 
and to be able to bring these creations for 28 weeks of 
performance each year to the people.” 

Companies that want “‘to be left alone’ are more than 
likely to cause a critic some trepidation. But I'll review 
Dancers anyway, trying to stay out of the way of the 
“people” they're so interested in. 

The company is technically uneven. Two women, Hel- 
ene Roux and Jeanne Solan, stand out, though the mate- 


rial they must work with doesn’t help much. It’s either 
oafishly comical or sentimentally romantic. In ‘‘And the 
Dawn Surprises No One,” it’s both. In a rather tricky 
and sweetish duet, Steven Cook, filling in for Dennis 
Wayne, looked tense, cramped, and unsure of himself. 
Doubtless he was, since this wasn’t his role. What was 
amazing was Helene Roux’s fluid, well-paced perform- 
ance in his arms. She showed an almost preternatural 
calm, flowing along through the lifts without so much as 
flinching when he nervously shifted his grip. This was a 
situation where you see what a partnership a pas de deux 
really is. Even when she was off the ground, Roux had a 
lot to do with where her body and her weight went, and 
she was able to help Cook out considerably. 

In another part of “Dawn,” other couples joined them 
to do jokes about romantic cliches. One man had a mock 
faceoff with his partner and pushed her a couple of times 
on the shoulder. She responded by looking mock-exas- 
perated (hands on hips, chin sticking out, heavy sighs). 
Then he carried her off as if she were a sack of potatoes. 
The other couples playfully batted each other around, 
too, but Roux just went on looking like a well-trained 
ballerina, never losing the smoothness of her line. She 
seemed not to notice all the horsing around, which was 
just as well 


The funny little gestures in this dance suggest that the 
choreographer, Marcus Schulkind, has a subtler sense of 
humor than the one that came across. The women kept 
laying a gentle hand on the backs of their own necks and 
going up on half toe, as if they were tenderly picking 
themselves up by the scruffs. And as an accent, men did 
a quick little one-beat plie, just a flex of the knees, and 
women stiffened their legs and hopped out onto their 
heels all of a sudden. 

These bits, however, were minor and out of synch. 
The stress was on the clowning and romance. Helene 
Roux seemed immune to all that. She just danced every- 
thing as would an expert. She stood out because nothing 
she did looked obvious or foolish, even when it was sup- 
posed to. She danced evenly and lyrically, looking as if 
she didn’t belong at all; but she was very refreshing 
among the sight gags and jagged corps work. 

“Speakeasy’’ is another joke ballet, to a tape collage 
of babbling voices, ‘60s style. It seems to be about a sales- 
man peddling a new language to some limp, indecisive 
people in blue jeans. It may imply something chilling 
about the artistic director’s attitude toward his dancers, 
because Dennis Wayne played the satanic salesman, 
prancing in in a bright red leotard and grouping the 
hopeless-looking others, then pushing them around, all 
to no avail. They kept falling over. Aside from Wayne, 
the standout was Jeanne Solan, who, while showing ad- 
mirable flexibility being thrown around, also did a nice, 
frenzied routine with Wayne, adding some energy to the 
goings-on. Soon, though, she was back in a heap on the 
floor. 

In “Time Out of Mind,” by Brian Macdonald, she got 
more to do, also in a pas de deux with Wayne. She looks 
like a strong, nervy dancer, but all too soon, as the rest of 
the corps glissaded around her, she was down again, on 
all fours, pounding and kicking the floor for some ob- 

Continued on page 10 
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rare dancers, 


Dance 


Continued from page 8 

scure reason. Just as she was get- 
ting into some nice, solid pirou- 
ettes, too. 

The choreography, various 
though it was, was all hard to 
follow — perhaps because the 
dancers weren't given enough di- 
rection. Or perhaps because it 
was all bad choreography. 

Though they have an admir- 
able raison d'etre, Dancers are not 
yet dancing in unison. The 
strongest, Solan and Roux, are 
each in her own 
But you wonder how they 


way. 
happened to wander into the 
company. Neither has much to 


do, and each seems to be on her 
own, Roux looking placid and 
lyrical wherever she can and So- 
lan showing glimmers of strength 
whenever she’s upright. They al- 
most clash with the undeveloped 
style of the rest of Dancers, and 
they point up the flaws in the ir- 
resolute choreography. * 


Cellars 


Continued from page 7 
tet, Ascencion, under the direction 
of Roberto Sanabria, is at the Berk- 
lee Performance Center on Feb- 
ruary 27 at 8:15 .... Ray Paul 
and rpm in Paradise February 27 
Steve Belyea exhibits his 
20th-century war models and 
WWII dioramas at the 
Punkt/Data Gallery on Hanover 
Street in the North End. The 
show runs March 3-30... . Rag- 
time, jazz and country-blues man 
Peter Spencer is in the Idler’s 
Back Room February 28-March 1 
.... Spend a Evening with the 
Cosmic Muffin at Passim Febru- 
ary 28. 

On February 28, Off the Wall 
(861 Main St., Cambridge) kicks 
off its third annual “Jazz on 
Film’ festival, a three-week ser- 
ies dedicated to and including an 
hour-long film about the late 
Charles Mingus. Program 1, ‘The 
Universal Sound of Jazz,’ runs 
February 28-March 13 and is an 
all-star show compiled from the 
superb Universal-International 
series of jazz films made between 


1942 and 1957. Featured are Billie 
Holiday with the Count Basie 
septet, the Lionel Hampton Or- 
chestra with Wes Montgomery, 
plus vocals by Betty Carter, the 
1948 “Four Brothers’ orchestra 
of Woody Herman, Chico Hamil- 
ton’s quintet, the Buddy De- 
Franco quartet, the Nat Cole trio, 
vocalist Anita O’Day and the 
bands of Stan Kenton and Gene 
Krupa. Shows daily at 6, 8 and 10 
p.m., plus Friday and Saturday at 
midnight. Great stuff. e 


Lessing 
Continued from page 5 

sing didn’t also borrow Chekhov's 
subtlety in characterization. She 
can't really think of substantial rea- 
sons for Tony's opposition to his 
mother’s activism, so she invents 
lame excuses. It would, perhaps, 
have been wiser to let his ado- 
lescent rebelliousness and Oedi- 
pal impulses speak for them- 
selves. The young man’s com- 
plaints about his mother’s child- 
ishness, the futility of political 
action, and the excessive vitality 
of activists seem beside the point. 
The most cogent criticism of 
Myra’s crowd comes, oddly 
enough, from practical Rose- 
mary, who observes the un- 
intended frivolousness of their 
political concern: ‘‘They talk 
about horrors as if they were talk- 
ing about the weather.’’. Her 
apolitical attitude makes Rose- 
mary a logical ally for Tony; both 
are tired of speeches and battles, 
and they seek stability rather than 
social change. ‘‘We refuse to be 
heroic,” they proclaim in the 
play’s last lines. ‘‘Leave us alone! 
Let us be ordinary!” 

Each His Own Wilderness is an 
interesting curiosity, thoughtful 
but flawed — the action is often 
contrived and the dialogue stilted. 
And at the People’s Theater these 
shortcomings stick out. The space 
is much too small for a play that 
features elaborate entrances, 
confidential asides, and other 
proscenium-stage devices. And 
the cast seems woefully under- 
rehearsed. Martha Dowd, as 
Myra, and John Campbell, as 
Tony, have barely begun to flesh 
out their roles, though their in- 
stincts seem right; the other 





actors are even less secure, with 
the exception of June Judson as 
Milly. She stomps in on a pair of 
red shoes as enlivening as Mau- 
reen Stapleton’s dress in In- 
teriors, and her political-floozy 
act is humorously apt. However, 
if your interest in a rarely-seen 
Doris Lessing play coincides with 
a great deal of patience, you may 
get something from the People’s 
Theater production, which will 
return the week of March 4 for a 
longer run. 





Don’t bug me 





by Don Shewey 


SILLY BUGGERS by Ken Camp- 
bell, with additional material by 
Marc Weil, Marcel Steiner and 
Henry Pilk. Directed by Dr. J. 
Heymann and Marc Weil. Pre- 
sented by the Madhouse Com- 
pany of London at the Charles 
Playhouse Cabaret. 


Sh' i : 
his is no detonating wang, 
Phipps — this is an ordinary pep- 


peroni!”’ That's no casual throw- 
away, folks — that’s the best line 
in the Madhouse Company of 
London’s Silly Buggers. I wish I 
could say it’s worth seeing the 
show to learn all about the myth 
of the exploding phallus, but I 
can’t. The Madhouse Company, 
which first visited Boston four 
years ago with its outrageous 
“Wild Stunt Show,” aims at a 
combination of wacky Monty Py- 
thonesque comedy and Beyond 
the Fringe-type satire, proceed- 
ing from the premise that the ac- 
tors are all certified lunatics and 
the show a sort of inmates’ jam- 
boree. But the group simply isn’t 
that funny — certainly no better 
than most of the local comedy 
troupes who've traipsed through 
the Charles Playhouse Cabaret. In 
fact, if it weren't for their heavy 
reliance on peculiarly British 
transvestite humor, I would sus- 
pect that the Madhouse Com- 
pany consisted of four guys from 
Needham with fake accents. 
MC Reggie Rutherford, who 
looks a little like Martin Mull, 
performs a faintly amusing par- 
ody of Marlowe’s Doctor Faus- 
tus — complete with quasi-Eliza- 
bethan language (‘“Nay, moan on, 
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trout!’’) — that ends with the 
audience’s rescuing his soul by 
booing him into another dimen- 
sion. Haggard, demented-look- 
ing Marcel Steiner, dressed as the 
Grim Reaper, does a commercial 
for Lumberjack cigarettes: 
‘Guaranteed cancer-proof, but 
watch out for Dutch elm dis- 
ease!’’ And Hamlet McWall- 
banger races desperately through 
feeble blackout skits, and a series 
of stunts that includes flushing 
himself down a portable toilet. 
(The fourth company member, 
D.M. Waldo, provides musical 
fillips on electric keyboards.) 
Even the highlights I’ve men- 
tioned seem terribly tame for a 
group who, last time around, 
marched audiences out of the 
theater and two blocks away for 
an outdoor demonstration of Mc- 
Wallbanger’s ‘“‘human bomb” 
routine. The Madhouse Com- 
pany’s interest in explosives is 
understandable — this kind of 
wild comedy ought to be pyro- 
technical — but Silly Buggers is a 
dud. ; fe 


‘Playboy’ 


Continued from page 5 

gon of manliness; to Pegeen Mike, 
the tavern-keeper’s daughter, 
he seems the antithesis of her 
sniveling fiance, Shawn Keogh. 
But when Christy’s father 
shows up alive if not well, adu- 
lation turns to scorn, and the 
son is jeered for being fuller 
of blarney than bravery. Then, 
when Christy clobbers his ‘Da’ 
a second time on the towns- 
folks’ own turf, what seemed at a 
distance a blow for freedom be- 
comes, up close, a hanging of- 
fense. Christy’s groupies turn to 
furies, led by Pegeen herself — 
until, in the end, she is brought to 
a moving realization of the loss 
brought on by her violence. 

The poignancy of the conclu- 
sion, however, depends on con- 
trast with the upbeat vitality and 
ribaldry of what has gone before. 
Here the Lyric’s rendition be- 
trays the play. Stressing the 
poetry of Synge’s prose at the ex- 
pense of energetic action and hu- 
mor, director Polly Hogan trans- 
lates a jig into a dirge. And the 
few instances of sporadic frenzy 
don’t spring naturally from the 
earthy, if repressed, characters; 
they seem, instead, as sudden and 
surprising as an epileptic’s seiz- 
ures. 

While Hogan’s set and Susan 
Weinacht’s costumes generally 
reflect Synge’s realism (wine jugs 
too obviously courtesy of the 
Brothers Ernest and Julio ex- 
cepted), other production ele- 
ments do not. Cast a native Irish- 
man in a play like this, and he’s 
bound to reveal — as Jack Whyte, 
near-perfect as Old Mahon, does 
— the other characters’ brogues as 
overblown or underdone. Eda 
Rabinovitz’s Widow Quinn and 
John Adair’s Christy come clos- 
est to a natural sound, as well as 
natural acting, while Kate Ma- 
guire’s Pegeen too often sacri- 
fices diction to dialect. The three 
village girls’ speech is impos- 
sible, both in rhythm and pro- 
nunciation, and Pete Siragusa 
sounds like a defector from Briga- 
doon. 

Realism, and thereby the hu- 
manity of the characters, is also 
ambushed by mugging in lieu of 
honest acting, the worst offend- 
ers being Bill Lattanzi as Keogh 
and Joel Plotkin as Pegeen’s fa- 
ther. Still, the latter is credible in 
scenes not demanding disbelief or 
horror, which he registers as bug- 
eyed stares. 

Despite vocal problems, Ma- 
guire performs with the most 
depth and sincerity — acting best 
when saying least. Her only mis- 
take is in waiting till too late to 
show her tender side, thus mak- 
ing Christy’s attraction to her less 
plausible. For most of the play, 
her Pegeen recalls a bog-Irish 
Miss Piggy with her dander up. 
Maguire’s monotony perhaps 
epitomizes this Playboy's prob- 


lems: most everything is played 
on one level, without the highs 
and lows that might move an 
audience to laughter or tears. * 


Fonda 


Continued from page 4 

their office, will star the unlikely 
combination of Fonda, Lily Tom- 
lin and Dolly Parton. ‘We — me, 
Bruce, Tom, our organization — 
feel real strongly that the new ris- 
ing labor struggle is going to be 
around clerical workers. These 
millions and millions and mil- 
lions of women who aren't 
organized and who are angry. 
They're hard to organize, but 
they're there, this latent force. So 
we want it to be a film that work- 
ing-class people will definitely go 
to. It’s really knock-down, drag- 
out comedy, but with a serious 
underbelly. 

“In all these films,’’ she con- 
tinues, “‘we’re going to try to do 
what I think we did in the nu- 
clear film and in Coming Home, 
where it doesn’t come across as A 
Message, but rides in on an emo- 
tion.’ A door slams, and around 
the corner several pairs of shoes 
clump about in the kitchen. “I 
know these European film- 
makers say you shouldn't do a 
movie that way. But I’m only in- 
terested in American audiences. 
And American audiences have to 
experience something. You can’t 
make a didactic film in this coun- 
try.” Then, barely pausing for 
breath, she shouts, ‘“Hey Tom, 
what'd you catch today?” 

A few more foot-clumps, and 
then Hayden pokes his head in 
from the kitchen and shouts back, 
“Everything! Trout, bass ... you 
name it, we caught it.” 

As the fishermen go about do- 
ing whatever it is fishermen do 
after nine hours on the water, 
Fonda starts talking again in 
quiet, confidential tones that are 
not intended to carry as far as the 
kitchen. ‘‘We’ve been together al- 
most six years. You know, I used 
to hear stories about how when 
Tom was real young with his dad, 
he went fishing and he sup- 
ported himself fishing during the 
summers. As far as I was con- 
cerned, it was over. But then, last 
summer I made a movie nea 
Arkansas River in Colorado. One 
night I came home and Tom 
wasn’t there, and he got back way 
after dark, wet up to his chest. 
He’d been fishing, and I looked in 
his face and saw there was some- 
thing changed. The next night, 
same thing. Next night ... . He’s 
hooked again, it’s like an addict! 

“I don’t see him anymore,” she 
whines. “Even in the pouring 
rain, he'll be out there nine hours! 
I try not to get upset about it. I 
don’t go with him because I find 
it boring .... because I never 
catch anything. I mean, my dad 
really fishes a lot, and he came 
back from a day with Tom and he 
was amazed. He said, ‘I have met 
fishermen, but I have never met 
anyone like Tom’.” 

When Hayden re-enters the 
room with Troy in tow, Fonda 
takes a deep breath, listening to 
the banter between father and 
son. When the two leave the 
room, Fonda, in an altogether bet- 
ter mood, continues talking about 
Hayden and her father, Henry 
Fonda. ‘’Even though Dad 
changed his view on the war,”’ she 
says, “I feel he never really 
thought I was okay until I mar- 
ried Tom. I think that was the 
cementing of our new relation- 
ship. Dad is intimidated by Tom, 
but has tremendous respect for 
him. Dad is — given his age, I 
mean — a very open person. You 
know, his roots are lower-middle 
class Omaha, ‘Nebraska, and al- 
though there’s been a lot of water 
over the bridge since then, he 
likes people who are unpreten- 
tious and basic.” 

The period immediately fol- 
lowing her politicization was par- 
ticularly difficult on -her. father, 
Fonda says. ‘During those years, 

Continued on page 12 
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Fonda 


Continued from page 10 

when we were being followed and 
tracked and monitored and 
broken into and shot at and all 
that stuff, my dad and I had some 
big fights. Real heavy fights 
politically, where we screamed at 
each other. 

“See, in ‘68, ‘69 — overnight, 
really — I went from being noth- 
ing politically to just throwing my 
whole life into it. I mean, I was a 
liberal for maybe a couple of 
weeks. And then I began to feel 
like this —” her arm gestures 
roundly, and she speaks in an af- 
fected, Lady Bountiful voice — 
“like this charity lady who comes 
off the mountain, you know, to 
help the poor, and then goes back 
up the mountain again. And I just 
think that, if you really get into 
the people you're dealing with, 
and you have respect for them, 
how do you go back up the 
mountain and still face them? I 
couldn’t stand what I knew was 
my reflection in their eyes as one 
of those ladies. 

“There was a time when I was 
so uncomfortable over the way 
my friends felt about my being 
richer and more privileged and 
more mobile and all that that I 
thought, ‘Well, the only way I can 
resolve those contradictions is 
simply to get out of The Business 
and all the stuff that goes with 
it.’ “’ As fate and the box office 
would have it, however, Fonda 


made no such drastic break. To 
do so, she now says, would have 
meant losing all her value to the 
movement. 

“Here’s how I feel about it,” 
she explains. “I may be wrong, 
but I’m 40, and I’m going to be 41 
pretty soon. I feel that I’ve only 
got so many shots at it. You 
know, films that I’m actually 
going to star in, myself. After 
that, our culture is such that 
you're not really up-front so 
much. My value to the move- 
ment is to be the best actress, and 
the biggest star, and to earn as 
much money as I possibly can 
and use it for the organiza- 
tion. (The organization is Cam- 
paign for Economic Democracy 
— CED — a grassroots political 
group that developed out of 
Hayden’s 1976 senatorial cam- 
paign.) I can do much more that 
way than, say, as a CED organ- 
izer. It would be different if I'd 
started when I was 20. But I 
didn’t become a political person 
until I was 35 years old, and the 
scars of elitism and individual- 
ism are pretty deep by that time. I 
mean, I’ve gotten over a lot more 
than most movie stars could. But I 
find that whenever I try to do or- 
ganizing, the group dynamic be- 
comes weird. A good organizer is 
someone who brings out the best 
in people but always stays in the 
background, and I’m just a movie 
star in people’s eyes. People are 
drawn to me for very bizarre rea- 
sons. 

“I'm very aware of the damage 


that was done by my upperclass 
background, damage that I just 
can’t overcome. You know the 
kinds of foolish mistakes I made 
when I first became active, when I 
was shrill and rhetorical and all 
that. And one day Tom just said, 
‘Well, it’s because of your class.’ 
And he’s right. When you come 
from a privileged class, there's 
this unconscious feeling of ‘I can 
do anything and I won't be de- 
stroyed by it.’ And other people, 
they're just more cautious. The 
whole process is like peeling an 
onion. You reject one suit, and 
then there’s another layer to peel 
away. It’s a constant process. It'll 
be that way for the rest of my 
life.” 

Whether or not she has over- 
estimated the value of cinema in 
politically influencing the public, 
she has found other ways of us- 
ing her film career to serve “the 
movement.” Income from her 
most recent film roles, for ex- 
ample, has contributed to a vari- 
ety of CED-sponsored activities 
and electoral campaigns, and to 
the purchase of a 120-acre plot 
CED used for its Organizer 
Training Institute and an alter- 
native children’s camp. 

“IT earn $1 million a film,’’ she 
says, hastening to add, ‘I mean, 
it’s just appalling. But, then, I try 
to be very out-front about where 
that money goes. I don’t have any 
problem with putting money into 
one of Tom’s campaigns. The 
races are getting to be so expen- 
sive that unless the left is able to 


raise millions of dollars — and it 
can’t all be done by marrying 
movie stars, obviously — we 
won't get anywhere.” Clutch out, 
Fonda shifts into one of her fa- 
vorite roles, speaking in stirring, 
vehement tones: “I mean, we're 
absolutely serious about this. You 
have to get to where the power is, 
you have to take over. You have 
to enter the political arena, and 
that means vast amounts of 
money — ” downshift back to the 
present tense. ‘So basically, the 
way I’m used is as a resource per- 
son, a public speaker and a fund- 
raiser. I’m real good at doing that. 
And I’m better at doing it if I’ve 
been nominated for an Academy 
Award, (which, by the way, she 
just was, for Coming Home) or if 
I have a popular movie that’s 
playing around the corner. So I’m 
not ashamed of being a movie star 
anymore, because I know how to 


a 
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Renoir 


Continued from page 4 

people on them were enthralled by 
what they were doing, that they 
really felt something for one 
another. Then it was the camera’s 
duty simply to watch. Renoir’s ap- 
proach was almost like of the doc- 
umentarian; but, like his 
father before him, he was 
documenting a situation of his 
own invention. I’m reminded of 
that wonderful moment in The 
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Rules of the Game when Marcel 
Dalio, as the hapless Marquis de 
La Chesnaye, gathers his friends 
together to witness the unveiling 
of a new toy. It’s a fantastically 
complex calliope, with numerous 
mechanical figures on it, each do- 
ing a different trick while the 
music tinkles away. As the ma- 
chine starts up, Renoir settles on 
Dalio’s face, and what follows is a 
sort of epiphany. Dalio twitches, 
grins, burns with pride; tears glint 
in his eyes. As the tiny figures 
dance jerkily behind him, he 
seems almost shocked at their 
beauty, and I’m convinced that as 
Renoir filmed this scene, he sud- 
denly saw in Dalio a reflection of 
himself: the man who winds up 
the machine and then is aston- 
ished, unbearably moved, when 
the machine exhibits a life all its 
own — a life that can be per- 
ceived by the audience as well. 

Renoir was a realist, but not 
only in the usual sense. True, he 
adapted realist authors like Zola 
(The Human Beast) and Gorky 
(The Lower Depths) and made 
Grand Illusion, the best, most 
realistic anti-war film of its day. 
But that’s not all. In Renoir’s 
films, we glimpse the world be- 
yond the screen. Nothing is 
staged for our benefit. The 
camera is simply a polite, in- 
visible visitor, discreetly follow- 
ing the actors around like an old 
friend who'd be glad to help but 
doesn’t want to get in the way. 
Long before Welles and Wyler, 
Renoir was using deep-focus 
photography to reveal back- 
ground, furniture, peripheral 
movement, the edges of things. 
Why? Not because they ad- 
vanced the story. Not because 
they meant anything. Simply be- 
cause they were there, and they 
were part of the way things look. 
Renoir had hit upon a style that 
accomplished what painters and 
poets, and even existential philos- 
ophers strive to do — to deliver us 
back to the world, to return us to 
the present moment. And it is in 
this sense that Renoir can be 
called the cinema's great realist. 
His most perceptive critic, Andre 
Bazin, describes his method as 
forgetting ‘‘the act in favor of the 
fact,” and he illustrates it by re- 
ferring to the scene in Boudu 
Saved From Drowning in which 
the tramp, Boudu, jumps into the 
giver. “The true object of te 
scene,’ says Bazin, ‘‘ceases 
gradually to be Boudu’s inten- 
tions and becomes rather the 
spectacle of his pleasure... . The 
water is no longer ‘water’ but 
more specifically the water of the 
Marne in August, yellow and 
glaucous.’ And when Renoir 
pans to the river’s banks, Bazin 
adds, ‘‘What moves us is not the 
fact that this countryside is once 
again Boudu’s domain, but that 
the batks of the Marne ... are 
intrinsically beautiful.” 

Renoir had suffered a serious 
leg wound during World War I, 
and, in 1969, at the age of 75, he 
retired, saying his leg had forced 
him “‘to abandon a career which, 
to my mind, was only just begin- 
ning”; in short, he now found it 
impossible. to scamper around 
amid the actors and lights. That 
same year, he released his valedic- 
tory film, The Little Theater of 
Jean Renoir, which was a mixed 
affair (albeit with some very mov- 
ing moments), made for tele- 
vision. It’s been a decade since, 
and his death wasn’t sudden. Yet 
it was jarring. Perhaps that’s be- 
cause the impact of Renoir’s 
films, is, in some ways, just 
beginning to be feit. And per- 
haps it’s because he takes with 
him a nobility and a heartfelt 
devotion to beauty that seem sad- 
ly distant in this age of film- 
school graduates turning comic 
strips into blockbusters. Renoir 
was a true aristocrat, an artist 
with a royal lineage. But, of 
course, he never really thought of 
himself that way. In his 1974 
autobiography, My Life and My 
Films, he said he was simply ‘a 
citizen of the world of films.” In 
the eyes of that world’s other citi- 
zens, he will be remembered as its 
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one considers the dull butchery 
to which the play is so often sub- 
ject. But we must be allowed to 
throw a few hods onto the body 


with our garlands. All 


along 
of the actors in the Shake- 
speare series are British which 


has caused consternation 
here, as the English actors’ union 
evidently won’t permit the Amer- 
ican actor James Earl 
play Othello, despite the fact 
that American corporations are 
partially financing the project. All 
classically trained, some bor- 
rowed from the Royal Shake- 
speare Company, these thes- 
pians know what they're doing; 
even the small roles in Caesar 
were intelligently played. Vir- 
ginia McKenna as Portia, in parti- 
cular, made of her one scene, in 
which she displays the awful, 


some 


Jones to 


self-inflicted gash in her thigh 
meant to prove her staunchness, a 
point. What 
about the production, though, 
was that, except for the tightly 
shot one-on-one scenes, it seemed 
more staged than filmed, albeit 
The sets were 
Antony’s crucial 


focal 


for television 
obviously sets 
relationship to the mob was one- 
sided, and the battle scenes 
though rocky and leaf-laden 
were in the main a distant, laugh- 
able din as they often are in 
theatrical productions. Oddly, 
since the stated purpose of the 
BBC/Time-Life enterprise is ““en- 
tertainment’’ rather than elitism, 
this Caesar seemed ponderous. 
Lucid though it was, and pol- 
ished in performance, it likely 
drew more committed Shake- 
speareans than converts. The As 
You Like It, directed by Basil 
Coleman (known in this country 
for Anna Karenina), is more apt 
to woo the American television 


troubled me 


public away from Fantasy Island. 

Shakespeare, of course, imbued 
his pastoral comedies with the 
sort of magic that makes even a 
bare stage sparkle. One feels in 
the language of As You Like It the 
arbitrary cruelties and artificial 
delights of Duke Frederick's 
court, as well as the necessary 
cruelties and true delights of the 
Forest of Arden. And Coleman's 
production, videotaped at and 
around Glamis Castle in Scot- 
land, amplifies that magic rather 
than grounding it in literal-mind- 
edness. Add to the charm of the 
play, which is considerable, that 
of the landscape, lit to suggest 
brilliant autumnal golds and reds; 
throw in those of Helen Mirren, 
who resembles a winsome, Wasp- 
ish Barbra Streisand and is 
known in England as ‘‘the sex 
queen of the RSC,’’ and 
Angharad Rees, Demelza to us 
Poldark fans; and seduction is 
inevitable. There is to this As You 


Like It a fairy-tale quality that is 
sharply, effectively undercut by 
the railing of Jaques against deer- 
hunting and other molestations of 
nature. More than the mere jokes 
on Jaques’s melancholy that they 
sometimes seem, the hunting se- 
quences serve here to demon- 
strate the bitter balance of na- 
ture. The sight of a poor, trussed 
deer, its long, scalptured neck 
joggling in the wind as the 
woodsmen bear it home to din- 
ner, makes it hard not to feel as 
Jaques does — that the world is 
more cruel than merry. And Rich- 
ard Pasco brings the same owl- 
ish, brooding intelligence to the 
grizzled Jaques that he did to Cae- 
sar’s Brutus, causing him to seem 
more a rugged tower of truth than 
a figure of fun. It is as impossible 
to discount Jaques’s bleak phil- 
osophy, when it is so framed, as 
to ignore in the vivid hues of fall 
the implicit threat of winter. 
Playing Robin Hood will not seem 


much fun then. And the too- 
convenient rescue of the dram- 
atis personae from their forest 
idyll, just as a nip invades the air, 
doesn’t lessen that reality. 

But the world of As You Like It 
is a world bewitched — in which 
the good are rewarded and the 
bad converted; in which the 
woods are more playground than 
Savage terrain; in which love 
occurs always at first sight, is as 
intense as it is impatient, and is 
but sportively confounded. The 
play is crammed with both high- 
minded and lusty romance: the 
chivalrous love of Orlando for 
Rosalind, complete with lousy 
poetry, is placed next to the baser 
affection of Touchstone, the 
jester, for the sweet, slatternly 
Audrey — and one sees that the 
distance between gallantry and 
the haymow is not so great. And, 
in this As You Like It, at the cen- 
ter of all the sighing and tum- 
bling is the pure, girlish affection 
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of Rosalind and Celia — for each 
other. The respective daughters 
of the good, banished Duke and 
his evil brother, Rosalind and 
Celia have grown up together; 
they know and care for each other 
in a manner warmer, looser, more 
ebullient, if less paroxysmal, than 
their passions for the Brothers de 
Boys. Their romances provide the 
play with a great deal of intrigue 
and fun — the way in which 
Rosalind and Orlando sublimate 
their attraction in elaborate word- 
smithery is especially appealing — 
but the women’s loyalty to each 
other is more moving. Similarly, 
it is the unflagging fidelity of the 
old servant Adam for Orlando, 
not his young masters calam- 
itous love for Rosalind, that 
brings tears to the eyes 


i. the BBC/Time-Life produc- 
tion, Helen Mirren and Angharad 
Rees, as the clever Rosalind and 
spunky Celia, are perfect — both 
separately, as collaborators, and 
as a comic duo. Moreover, it is in 
them that the contrast between 
the stiff, Nixonesque court and 
the free-living forest is most 
manifest. We first meet Rosalind 
and Celia in a wonderful tableau 
in which they are playing some- 
thing like lacrosse, encumbered 
by ornate white-and-gold gowns 
and glittery helmets, on a perfect- 
ly manicured lawn. They look 
like Alices in Wonderland. On 
closer inspection, Mirren is tall 
and soulful, Rees predictably 
Demelza-esque — right down to 
her pert toughness and Cornwall 
accent, but no matter. Later, en- 
sconced in their cottage on the 
outskirts of Arden, the two 
women come into their own. 
Mirren is, for all her manly 
masquerade, disarmingly fem- 
inine in every nuance: she reacts 
to Orlando’s innocuous ‘‘Where 
dwell you, pretty youth?’ with 
such flutter that, in real life, she’d 
surely be found out; and she 
practically crows with delight at 
his assurance that he is hope- 
lessly smitten with Rosalind — 
this makes a wonderfully eccen- 
tric transition into her “‘love is a 
madness” speech. True, Mirren is 
so damn sexy, so womanly, that 
the scenes in which she, as the 
shepherd Ganymede, carries on a 
mock courtship with Orlando are 
robbed of their sexual ambiguity. 
But the playfulnessy@é this zela- 
tionship, and the lovers’ delight 
in it, is so pronounced that one 
suspects they will continue the 
Ganymede game even after 
they're married. And Rees, for 
her part, is both impish sidekick 
— teasing Rosalind mercilessly yet 
deliciously, or being pulled off of 
a rock-perch in a flurry of petti- 
coats — and level-headed, loving 
friend. The rest of the cast is thor- 
oughly competent and includes — 
for you Masterpiece Theater 
buffs — Louisa Trotter’s right- 
hand woman, Mary (in the per- 
son of Victoria Plucknett), as the 
scornful shepherdess, Phebe. 

My guess is that As You Like It 
has charms, as Shakespeare said 
of music, to soothe even the sav- 
age breast — if its owner can be 
persuaded to watch it instead of 
The Incredible Hulk, with which 
he no doubt strongly identifies. 
And the advance word is that not 
all of the tragedies will be as cool, 
as intellectual, as Caesar. Rich- 
ard II, starring Derek (he, Claud- 
ius) Jacobi sans limp and stutter 
as the dethroned monarch, and 
featuring Sir John Gielgud as 
John of Gaunt, is rumored to be 
strong; it will be broadcast here 
on March 28; preceded by Romeo 
and Juliet on March 14 and fol- 
lowed by Measure for Measure 
on April 11 and Henry VIII (with 
Claire Bloom) on April 25. The 
series is surely worth watching — 
especially when you consider that 
so many of the commercial 
alternatives, including hockey 
and The Hulk, are but latterday 
equivalents of Elizabethan bear- 
baiting. Shakespeare is timeless, 
and, come to think of it, his 
competition hasn’t changed much 


either. 
* 





We the undersigned members of the Boston Music 
Community fully support the strike of the WBCN 
staff 


and urge a RETURN to the station’s exceptional 
quality of programming. 


Bruce Houghton — Shane Champagne 
Peter Lembo — The Stompers, Rage 
Pretty Polly Productions 
Joe Casey — Willie Alexander Private Lightning 

& The Neighborhoods Alan Rotberg — The Real Kids 


Jack Griffin — Cambridge Music Complex Mark Weiner— Human Sexual Response 
Record Garage 


John A. — The Streets 
Aktive Talent. — Sass 
Thundertrain 


We urge our associates to join with us in support of the WBCN staff. 






















Cheap Trick 
Live in Japan 


The Biggest Thing Since Transistors! 
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Yes, — Trick at Budokan” is the exact same album that was previously available only as a Japanese 
import. : 


Yes. it does feature incredible live performances of “Surrender” “Ain't That a Shame” “I Want You to Want Me” 
and the never before recorded “Need Your Love” 


And no, we couldn't hold this one back. Thousands of otherwise somewhat stable people were threatening 
to commit hara-kiri if we didn't release it now. So we did. 


It was the only honorable thing to do. 


“CHEAP TRICK AT BUDOKAN”. MADE IN JAPAN BUT NOW AVAILABLE . 
AT LOWER DOMESTIC PRICES. ON EPIC RECORDS AND TAPES. 









~~ Produced by Cheap Irick Management: KEN ADAMANY 


Available at 
record stores everywhere 


Ep« ee 01 200mars of CBS inc © 1979 CBS Inc 
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We guarantee 
everything in writing. 
It’s reassuring to know that when 


you buy quality components from Tech 
Hifi, your investment is protected. 





Our 7-day moneyback guarantee 
protects you if our components don’t 
sound as good in your home as you 
hoped they would. You can return the 
equipment within seven days and get 
your money back. No questions asked. 


Our 3-month exchange guarantee 
lets you live with your components for 
three full months. Then, if you’re not 
100% pleased, we’ll give you 100% 
credit towards any other components in 
our store. 


Tech Hifi also protects your in- 
vestment with a 60-day defective ex- 
change guarantee, 1-year loudspeaker 
trial, and warranties on oon 








This is 


You'll find all of Tech Hifi’s guar- 
antees spelled out in writing, right on 
your sales slip. 


We even guarantee 
Our prices. 





- How low are Tech Hifi’s 
prices? So low we guarantee 
them in writing. If any 
authorized dealer beats 
the price you pay at 
Tech Hifi within 30 
days after your pur- 
chase, we’ll refund 
the difference to 
you. Which 
means, it’s 
impossible 
for any 
other store 
to undersell 
Tech Hifi. 



























1,000,000 peopl 
to buy from 


Our salespeo} 
know what th 
talking about 





We're hifi hobbyists. 
salespeople. All of us keey 
technology, and we enjoy | 
it. So whether you’re a new 
or a long-time enthusiast, ' 
glad to take the time to exp! 


you want to know. Before y 


stereo, pick our brains. 


You can play 11 
soundrooms. 





When you begin sho; 
stereo, it’s important to 
that will let you play 
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CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave. FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9) 

CAMBRIDGE “Bargain Center” 
95 First St., Lechmere Square 

DANVERS 198 Endicott St. 

GE, Harvard Sq. 38 Boylston St. DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt.1) SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Road 


Our brand-name 


“packages” 





Tech Hifi offers a wide variety of 
name-brand systems, starting at less 
than $200. Each is chosen on the basis 





$359 


of actual listening tests for best sound 
quality and value. And they’re priced so 
you save. Here are two examples you’ll 
find at Tech Hifi this week: 


Our $359 system (shown above) 
combines exceptional sound with an 
affordable pricetag. The stereo receiver 
in this system is a luxurious Marantz 
1515. It has the accurate sound and fine 
finish typical of all Marantz receivers. 
The loudspeakers are Philips 2930’s. 
Thanks to computer design, these Philips 
speakers have a winning balance of bass, 
clarity, and efficiency. For your records, 
there’s an easy-to-use Garrard 730 M2 
turntable, complete with a Pickering 
cartridge. 


If you choose our $469 system 
(above right), you’ll enjoy more widely- 





HANOVER At Hanover Mall Extension 
QUINCY 464 Washington St. 
SAUGUS Rt.1 Augustine Plaza 


STONEHAM 352 Main Street 
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WALTHAM “Bargain Center” 
667 Main Street 
WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue 
THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Ave. PROVIDENCE, R.I. 165 Angell Street 
* HANOVER, N.H. 35 So. Main Street 








SSAN YO 
eKENWOOD ars audio-technica. 


$469 


dispersed treble. And the turntable in 
this system treats your records so gently 
they can sound new for hundreds of 
plays. The receiver is a Kenwood KR- 
2090. The KR2090’s advanced en- 
gineering pays off in uncommonly clean, 
transparent sound. It drives a pair of 
EPI 110’s, newest (and best-looking) 
versions of the top-rated EPI 100. The 
turntable is a precise, belt-driven Sanyo 
TP636 with a light-tracking Audio- 
Technica cartridge. 


We’ve chosen these combinations 
with care, to insure that each represents 
a “best buy” at its price. But please 
don’t take our word for it. Play and 
compare these systems (or any others 
that interest you) in our soundrooms 
this week. You’ll hear why Tech Hifi is 
the store where more than a million 
people shop for stereo. 


tech hifi 


Quality components at the right price. 





MANCHESTER, N.H. K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
NASHUA, N.H. Nashua Mall Extension 
SALEM, N.H. 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28) 


WARWICK, R.1. 1989 Post Road 


TECH HIF! STORES are also in Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ohio. 


SECTION THREE, FEBRUARY 27, 1979 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


HOT DOTS 


by Clif Garboden 


SUNDAY | 


1:00 (4) Basketball. Kentucky vs. South Carolina, 
followed immediately by USSR vs. Louisville. 
2:00 (38) Tammy, Tell Me True (movie). Truly an 
American standard. Sandra Dee and John Gavin 
star in this 1961 tale of a hick girl trying to get a col- 
lege education. More drive-in dreams for the un- 
fulfilled adolescent. 

3:30 (5) The Undersea World of Jacques Cous- 
teau. “Tragedy of the Red Salmon.” Cousteau and 
his crew camp along the chilly shores of Alaska’s 
Salmon River to witness the annual pre-spawning 
struggle of the sockeye salmon. 

4:00 (56) Bullitt (movie). Steve McQueen and Rob- 
ert Vaughn star in this 1968 cops-and-violence 
thriller comprising a see-through underworld 
intrigue and Hollywood's first spectacular car 
chase. Watch carefully; how many times do they 
pass the Volkswagen? 

6:00 (2) The Advocates. Marilyn Berger mod- 
erates a debate over the need for a minimum-com- 
petency test for high-school graduation. 

7:00 (56) Upstairs, Downstairs, “The Key of the 
Door.” Is on the bureau of my uncle. Elizabeth 
takes up with unusual friends, resulting in tea at 
the Bellamys’ with the young intellectuals. Loyal- 
ties strain when Mom and Pop B. walk in on the 
chatter. 

8:00 (2) Always for Pleasure. Behind the scenes at 
Mardi Gras preparations in New Orieans. Fine, but 
the police did their best to cancel Lent this year. 
8:00 (44) A Beethoven Festival. Antal Dorati and 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra perform No. 5. 
Somebody has to do it. 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theater: Country Matters, 
“An Aspidistra in Babylon.” Not an Alien Ginsberg 
poem but an hour-long drama in which your typic- 
ally rakish young army captain lures an 18-year- 
old girl into his confidence with stories of life on the 
Riviera. 

9:00 (5) Roots, The Next Generations, Part Vi!. The 
final chapter — at least until something else hap- 
pens. Haley's own life story continues. He leaves 
the Coast Guard, co-authors The Autobiography of 
Malcolm X and begins his personal quest to bring 
it all back home. 

9:00 (44) Young and Innocent (movie). A 1937 
Hitchcock movie starring Nova Pilbeam and Der- 
rick de Marney. Murder and false accusations. 
10:00 (56) The Joe Oteri Show. Joe joins the ranks 
of traditional talk-show hosts by interviewing UFO- 
kidnap victim Betty Hill. Plus, Dr. Peter Vjak ex- 
plains flying saucers, sci-fi author Frank Herbert 
(Dune) speculates in general, and ex-spook John 
Marks brings us back down to earth with a discus- 
sion of his book Mind Control. 

12:30 (7) Follow the Fleet (movie). Fred Astaire 
from 1936. A fine enough dance movie, but yet 
another example of the same old late-night fare 
offered to us on weekends. 


MONDAY 


8:00 (38) Hockey. The Toronto Maple Leafs vs. the 
Buffalo Sabres. 

8:00 (56) Stalag 17 (movie). From 1953, in which 
we learn the funny side of POW camps. William 











Holden and Otto Preminger star. 
9:00 (2) Nova, “The Invisible Flame.” The search 
for a non-polluting fuel leads some scientists to 
consider the propulsion potential of hydrogen. 

9:00 (4) Mrs. Columbo (movie). The much alluded 
to wife who isn’t feeling too well comes into her 
own. A special two-hour introduction to a new de- 
tective series starring Kate Mulgrew as the here- 
tofore unseen spouse of rumpled sleuth Col- 
umbo. Also starring Robert Culp and Edie Adams. 
9:00 (44) Academy Leaders. Short subjects that 
either won or were nominated for Oscars. To- 
night's films include “First Edition,” “The Sand 
Castle” and “This Mechanical Age.” 


TUESDAY 

7:30 (5) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his syn- 
thetic showmen are joined by guest host Danny 
Kaye. 

7:30 (56) Hockey. BC vs. BU. - 

8:00 (4) Cliffhangers. Premiere of an innovative 
(we said innovative, not good) series made up of 
three serials; the primary feature of each is that 
every week the hero or heroine is left on the brink 
of destruction. Can camp TV penetrate the naivete 
of the ‘70s? 

8:30 (2) This Old House. The second in WGBH's 
ambitious series chronicling the renovation of an 
aged but worthy Dorchester house purchased by 
the station for this show. Bob Vila begins the pro- 
ject by reviewing the renovation plans, plotting the 
waterworks with a plumber and, like any good 
urban pioneer, consulting an energy specialist. 
How warm will | be by the year 2000? This is an 
interesting idea for a show, but it would be more 
entertaining (and more realistic) if, instead of tak- 
ing the brave new do-it-yourself approach, each 
episode followed the progress of a team of typical 
Marx Brothers contractors as they remove all the 
windows and then take off for the Cape, lay new 
floors so the plumber can't re-attach the radia- 
tors, fill the front yard with broken woodwork, 
make hundreds of appointments they don't keep, 
park on the neighbor's dog, plaster the sink drain 
and steal the owner's tools. 

9:00 (4) The Drowning Pool (movie). Paul New- 
man, Joanne Woodward and Tony Franciosa star 
in a Lew Harper private-eye story. 

9:00 (38) Coconuts (movie). Stucco jokes, music, 
wild women and slapstick from 1929, based on a 
similar stage success. 

10:00 (5) 20/20. The ABC news magazine that no- 
body watches because nobody knows when it’s on 
and because Hugh Downs is its host. 


WEDNESDAY 


8:00 (2) The Shakespeare Plays: As You Like It. 
The second in the complete series of televised 
works. Taped on location at Glamis Castle (as in 
Thane thereof from another play), in Scotland. 
Brian Stirner, Angharad Rees and Helen Mirren 
star. 

8:00 (7) Edward .the King, Part Vil, “Dearest 
Prince.” Ed is well-received away from home (they 
loved him in Buffalo) but plagued by scandal in his 
own country. 











Ved’s Uncle Chachaji, Thursday at 9 


p.m. on Channel 2. 


8:00 (56) The Bridge on the River Kwai (movie). 
They simply don't make them like this any more. 
You'll laugh, you'll cry, you'll leave the room con- 
fused as you watch the agonies of a group of WWII 
POWs in a love/hate relationship with an enemy 
engineering project. Starring William Holden and 
Alec Guinness. Made in 1957 and people liked it 
anyway. Whistle while you work. 

9:00 (4) From Here to Eternity. The conclusion of 
the three-part updated version featuring the trash- 
ier aspects of James Jones's popular novel about 
life in the service just before the Big One. Natalie 
Wood, William Devane and Roy Thinnes star. 
1:55 (5) Those Redheads from Seattle (movie). 
Oh, those lovable, wacky gals. Rhonda Fleming, 
Gene Barry and Agnes Moorehead star in what we 
are forced to describe as one of the high points of 
1953. Team of lovelies leave Oregon for Alaska 
where they find their husband/father murdered. 
Uneven. 





THURSDAY 


7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Philadelphia 
Flyers. 

8:00 (2) Nova, “The End of the Rainbow.” Nukes 
and how the US spends $1 million per day trying to 
control fusion. The end of a rainbow, end of an era, 
end of hardship and want, end of the world — take 
your pick. This is likely to be an apolitical treat- 
ment. 

8:00 (4) Leopard of the Wild. A wildlife document- 
ary narrated by David Niven. Filmed in the jungles 
of India and what used to be Ceylon (if you're 
keeping score, that’s now Sri-Lanka). 

9:00 (2) World, “Chachaji: My Poor Relation.” 
Magazine writer Ved Mehta returns to his native 
India and presents a report on the daily struggle 
between the poor and the destitute. Fascinating, 
since Mehta takes a somewhat upbeat approach to 
his subject. 

10:00 (4) Mrs. Columbo. The series itself. 


FRIDAY 
8:00 (56) Hitler — The Last Ten Days (movie). Alec 











Guinness and Simon Ward star in a minute-by- 
minute drama based on the late German leader's 
demise, featuring newsreel footage of the concen- 
tration camps. Questions of taste arise. 

9:00 (2) Theater: Country Matters, 
“An Aspidistra in Babylon.” Foliage transplants. A 
repeat of Sunday's drama. 

9:00 (4) Turnabout, “Till Dad Do Us Part.” Further 
proof that it’s just not worth the effort anymore. Of 
this episode, the WBZ promotion people tell us, 
“When Penny’s sister announces that she is going 
to be married, Penny realizes that she will have to 
face her family for the first time since switching 
bodies with her husband.” And you thought infla- 
tion was a problem. 

9:00 (5) The Little Girl Who Lives Down the Lane 
(movie). Jody Foster and Martin Sheen star in the 
story of a 13-year-old girl into whose house stran- 
gers go but never come out. 

9:00 (38) The Hot Rock (movie). A 1970 comedy 
about four fatheads trying to steal the world’s most 
famous diamond. George Segal and Robert Red- 
ford star. 

11:30 (2) We Interrupt This Week. Alas, the final 
round of host Ned Sherrin’s current-events quiz 
show. Too bad; another case of not getting any- 
where by overestimating the intelligence of the 
television audience. 

12:40 (5) Scared Stiff (movie). More excitement 
from 1953. This is a comedy starring Martin and 
Lewis. A reporter falls into a web of intrigue sur- 
rounding Kubla Khan's jade chessmen. They must 
have had a clearance sale at the old-movie distri- 
butor’s. 

1:00 (4) The Midnight Special. 


SATURDAY 


1:00 (56) The Amazing Colossal Man (movie). 
Familiar yarn about an army colonel who stands 
too close to a plutonium explosion and begins to 
grow at a rate of 10 feet per day. Eventually he just 
can't stand the strain of requisitioning new uni- 
forms and goes on a rampage. 

1:15 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Minnesota 
North Stars. 

2:00 (4) Basketball. The ECAC Wild Card game. 
2:00 (7) Hockey. Dartmouth vs. Brown. 

2:30 (56) War of the Colossal Man (movie). Con- 
tinued adventures of the 60-foot geek. 

5:00 (5) ABC’s Wide World of Sports. World Cup 
men’s and women's downhill and giant slalom 
from Lake Placid. 

7:00 (2) Live from the Grand Ole Opry. Nasal 
blockage from. Nashville through the late-night 
hours. At 10, they'll interrupt to ask people for 
money. 

7:30 (44) Hockey. BU vs. University of Vermont. 

8:00 (56) Skullduggery (movie). Odd movie partly 
about a war over mineral deposits in New Guinea 
but somehow involved with the civil rights of the 
world’s last real cavepeople. Susan Clark and Burt 
Reynolds star. ‘ 

11:00 (56) Juke Box. Twiggy hosts the Little River 
Band, Mud, Kursaal Flyers, Billy J. Kramer (hey 
hey) and the Bay City Rollers. 

11:30 (4) Saturday Night Live. 

11:30 (56) Two on a Guillotine (movie). Dean 
Jones and Connie Stevens star, appropriately 
enough, in a 1965 horror movie about a magi- 
cian’s wife who loses her head over a stage act and 
her daughter who is forced to endure seven con- 
secutive nights of thrills and chills in a haunted 
house. 

1:00 (2) Austin City Limits. Performances by the 
Neville Brothers Band, ponte Hopkins and Rob- 
ert Shaw (which Robert Shaw?). 





AIRWAVE 


by Billy Pope 





SUNDAY 


7:30 a.m. (WCOZ) Crosstalk. Larry Sloman, au- 
thor of Reefer Madness, talks about decriminal- 
ization and medical research into effects on health 
of prolonged pot smoking, including the myth of 
brain damage. 

9:00 a.m. (WCAS) Foreign Policy Report. “Raids, 
Refugees, and Relief.” David Sogge of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee talks about his re- 
-_ visit to the front-line states in Southern Af- 
rica. 

9:30 a.m. (WCAS) NOW We're Talking. “The Fu- 
ture of Feminism.” Ellie Smeal, NOW president, 
talks about abortion rights, wages for housework, 
and the ERA. 

10:00 a.m. (WCAS) Closet Space. “Sweet Corn 
Comedy Theater.” A fast-moving series of skits 
poking fun at us all. 

Noon (WGBH) The Vietnam War: Many Reasons 
Why. “Protest at Home.” Discussants talk about 
the fight we put up in the good ol’ USA to stop their 
dirty little war. 

12:05 (WCRB) New England Forum. “Hazardous 
Waste Material.” Dana Duxbury, solid-waste spe- 
Cialist, and William Cass from the Department of 
Environmental Quality Engineering talk about 
overseeing the Massachusetts environment. 

1:00 (WGBH) Music of the Black Church. “Detroit 
Contributions to Gospel Music.” 

2:00 (WGBH) The 1978 Hitzacker Music Festival. 
This German concert is a mixture of classic, ro- 
mantic and modern, featuring works by Mozart, 
Schubert and Bartok. 

2:00 (WBUR) Sunday Opera. Vittorio Negri di- 
rects Vivaldi's Tito Manlio. 

3:00 (WCAS) Live at Passim. Mary McCaslin and 
Jim Ringer hit town. 

4:30 (WGBH) Anthology. Denise Levertov reads 
her own poetry. 

6:00 (WGBH) Radio Verite. An update on civil lib- 
erties with Boston attorney Harvey Silverglate. 
6:00 (WBUR) The Red-Headed League. Basil 
Rathbone reads this classic Sherlock Holmes tale. 
6:00 (WHRB) Showtime. “Kurt Weill,” part two. 
First is Weill’s Down in the Valley, then Knicker- 
bocker Holiday. 

6:45 (WBZ) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the San Di- 
ego Clippers. 

7:00 (WCRB) Showtime. Vincent Youmans's No, 
No Nanette stars Ruby Keeler and Jack Gilford. 
7:00 (WBUR) Woman-Made Music. Folksinger 
Rosalie Sorrels, the gravel-throated humming- 
bird, is the featured artist. 

7:00 (WCUW) Raps and Rhetoric. “Northern Ire- 
land: A Continuing Saga.” A look at how the peace 
movement and the Republican movement have 
evolved since the end of the civil-rights movement 
on Bloody Sunday in 1972. : 

8:00 (WGBH) Folk Heritage (live). Barbara Carns 
sings spirituals, blues and songs of the sea. 

8:00 (WROR) Comedy Hour. While Proctor and 
Bergman are signing off Channel 85, Stan Fre- 
berg is turning on his tel-ee-vee-zhun. 

8:30 (WCRB) | He Evening at the Opera. Andre 
Cluytens directs the Paris Conservatory Orches- 
tra and Chorus in Offenbach's Tales of Hoffmann, 
with Gedda, Schwarzkopf and De Los Angeles. 
9:00 (WROR) Alien Worlds. “The Resurrectionists 
of Lethe,” part two. Will the diabolical duo of Todd- 
master and android succeed in resurrecting the 
deadly secrets that threaten Earth's survival 
11:00 (WGBH) Folk Festival, USA. “John Lee 
Hooker.” This program features the two sounds of 


. 





Hooker: a solo set recorded in Santa Monica and 
an electric set recorded at the Telluride Jazz and 
Biues Festivai. 


MONDAY 


Noon (WGBH) The Studs Terkel Almanac. Hard 
Times. The first of five programs drawn from in- 
terviews recorded for Studs’s best-seller on the 
oral history of the Depression. 

3:00 (WTBS) Free Style. A tape of a rather versa- 
tile local folk/jazz/blues/gospel group — Saw- 


dust. 

7:30 (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. “Animal Make- 
Up Stories.” Mr. Dick returns to enchant listeners 
with original tales of animals inspired by his young 
audience. 

8:00 (WGBH) Charlies ives: The Unanswered 
Question. “Vocal Works.” Ives’s nephews recall 
songs their uncle wrote; also, a rare recording of 
his rd talents. 

8:07 (WEE!) Radio Theater. “The Afro-Western- 
er.” Brock Peters plays a young African tourist 
seeking to learn his roots by visiting his grandpar- 
ents in Wyoming. 

8:30 (WBUR) Prologues to Shakespeare. As You 
Like It. Maynard Mack of Yale and set designer 
Ming Cho Lee discuss problems of realism in the 
set design of this production. 

9:00 (WHRB) Special Concert. Peter Lurye con- 
ducts the Bach Society Orchestra in Respighi’s An- 
cient Airs and Dances Suite No. 1, Mozart's Sym- 
phony No. 38 (Prague), and Schumann's Piano 
Concerto in A, with Roy Kogan as the soloist. 
9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco Symphony. David 
Ramadanoff conducts Berlioz’s Overture to Le 
Corsaire, Bartok’s Piano Concerto No. 3, with 
Misha Dichter as the soloist, and Dvorak’s Sym- 
phony No. 8. 

9:00 (WCOZ) Album of the Week. Neil Young's Af- 
ter the Goldrush. 

11:00 (WGBH) Toscanini: The Man Behind the 
Legend. Toscanini conducts Brahms’s Academic 
Festival Overture, Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis, and 
excerpts from Mozart's Don Giovanni. 

Midnight (WGBH) Artists on the Night. “Sun Ra.” 
This six-hour special on the music of one of the 
most recorded black musicians in history travels 
from solo piano to the big-band sound. 


TUESDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Performance Series. A 
recital by pianist David Crohan. 

3:00 (WTBS) Great Escape. A recorded concert 
with the folk group Kirpatrick, Kelly, and Meyers. 
7:35 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Colorado 
Rockies. 

8:00 (WGBH) BSO — live: Kiaus Tennstedt con- 
ducts a program that includes Mozart's Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik and Strauss’s Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme Suite. 

9:00 (WCOZ) Super Artist Spotlight. Rod Stew- 


art. 

9:30 (WTBS) Go Ahead, It’s Your Dime. The topic 
for this call-in show is the rights of hospital pa- 
tients. 

9:30 (WCUW) The Ne’er Forgotten Grundoon. To 
Have and Have Not, part two. Bogart and Bacall 
make history. 

11:00 (WGBH) Documentary Features. “Essays in 
Black Music.” The program features the music of 
West Africa. ; } 














11:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! in concerts from Aus- 
tin, Texas, we hear the Latin jazz of the Gato Bar- 
bieri Sextet. Then the New York-style salsa com- 
bined with border-Mexican cumbia sound of Beto 
and the Fairlanes. Damn sure makes a fella home- 
sick. 


WEDNESDAY 


10:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Musica. Com- 
poser Seymour Shifrin celebrates his birthday with 
Robert J. Lurtsema. 

11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Performance Series. 
Seraphim perform the works of Seymour Shifrin. 
11:00 a.m. (WBUR) Options in Education. “Kids 
and Drugs,” part five. A discussion of the “health 
hazards” of marijuana and LSD — traditional whip- 
ping posts. 

Noon (WGBH) Crossroads. “Portrait of Jose An- 
gel Gutierez.” Gutierez, founder of La Raza Unida 
Party and former judge in Texas, is profiled along 
with party and his opponents, including the gov- 
ernor of Texas, the FBI and other officials. 

7:00 (WBUR) Prologues to Shakespeare. See the 
listing for Monday at 8:30. 

7:30 (WBZ) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the New 
Orleans Jazz. 

8:07 (WEE!) Radio Theater. “Wanda.” A 14 year 
old is convinced she has a nonexistent sister 
named Wanda, but no one believes her — except 
for a parapsychologist. 

9:00 (WBUR) The World and Great Decisions. 
Four overseas correspondents for the Washing- 
ton Post discuss US foreign-policy decisions re- 
garding Central America, China and Iran. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland a. Eduardo Mata 
conducts Chavez's Sinfonia india, Falla's E/ amor 
brujo, Grieg’s Piano Concerto, with Mark Zeltser, 
and Dvorak’s Scherzo Capriccioso. 

9:07 (WEE!) Mystery Theater. “Shadows From the 
Grave.” A young photographer inherits his uncle's 
estate and witnesses events he thought could 
never happen. 

Midnight (WCOZ) Playback. The Fabulous 
Poodies, recorded at the Paradise on February 11. 











THURSDAY 


9:30 a.m. (WCUW) Does It Matter in Oklahoma? 
“Subliminal Seduction.” Author William Key cites 
some of the many ways that the mass media im- 
plants messages — mostly related to sex and 
death. Check out the Doral ads. 
11:00 a.m. (WBUR) Options in Education. “Kids 
and Drugs,” part six. An examination of the quality 
of drug education in schools. 
11:30 a.m. (WBUR) Herizon. Elaine Nobie talks 
about the women’s movement, politics and her 
plans for the future. 
7:35 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Philadel- 
phia Flyers. 
7:30 (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. “Choices: An Ex- 
ploration into the Lives of Two US Women.” Clara 
Barton established the Red Cross through her 
work in the Civil War, and Mary Harris “Mother” 
Jones was a militant champion of working people. 
Program continues on Friday. 
8:30 (WBUR) The Struggle. “An Evening of Ameri- 
can Protest Song.” Pete Seeger and Sweet Honey 
in the Rock, the black-women’s vocal quartet, are 
featured in this 1978 concert. 
: WCOZ) Super Artist Spotlight. The Rolling 
tones. 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Erich 
Leinsdorf conducts Brahms’s Symphony No, 3 and 
excerpts from Wagner's Parsifal. 
9:30 (WMFO) The Dylan Tapes. Bob's inaus- 
picious concert at the Royal Albert Halli in 1966 
with the Band. 


FRIDAY 
2:00 (WGBH) BSO — live. Kiaus Terinstedt ‘con- 











ducts Haydn’s Symphony No. 64, Blacher'’s Con- 
certante Musik and Prokofiev's Symphony No. 5. 
7:30 (WBZ) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the San 
Diego Clippers. 

8:07 (WEE!) Radio Theater. “Then There Were 
None.” After getting caught in the gravity field of an 
uncharted planet, five astronauts are forced to 
land in a forest that is apparently inhabited. 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. Pinchas Zukerman conducts 
Mendelssohn's String Symphony No. 10, Haydn's 
Sinfonia Concertante in B-flat and Schubert's 
Symphony No. 5. 

9:07 (WEE!) Theater. “The Biggest Fish in 
the World.” While visiting a marine exhibit, a man 
tumbles. into a tank and is swallowed by a prize 
whale. Probably rained for forty days after that. 
11:00 (WGBH) Earplay. “The Sign of the Scarab.” 
Peter Francis Browne's comic mystery of Detec- 
tive Smith and Sargent Jones, who investigate the 
murder of Lady Mortimer. 

Midnight (WGBH) The Blues Hour. The music of 
the Memphis Rockabilly Band and an interview 
with Sleepy LaBeef. 


SATURDAY 


6:30 a.m. (WCOZ) Feeling Alright. Saul Cohen, 
cardiologist at BU Medical Center, talks about jog- 
ging as preventive medicine and new research into 
“runners’ high.” 

7:00 a.m.-noon (WGBH) The . Edvin 
Barker, first chair, string bass with the BSO, heips 
us understand how the double bass fits into the 
modern orchestra. 
Noon (WGBH) Options Education. “Mathemat- 
ics." Children are doing better these days now that 
the new math is buried; what's the new new math 
like and how can people overcome the anxiety of 
numbers? 

1:00 (WGBH) Jazz Alive! See the listing for Tues- 
day at 11 p.m. 

1:15 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Minne- 
sota North stars. ° 

2:00 (WCRB) M itan Opera (live). David Sti- 
vender directors Verdi's Rigoletto, with Blegen, 
MacNeil and Hines. 

4:00 (WZBC) Interview. Recording artist Andy Pa- 
ley talks about the music that has incluenced the 
Paley Brothers. 

8:00 (WGBH) and (WCRB) BSO — live. See the 
listing for Friday at 2 p.m. 








Making waves: By now most of you have probably 
heard about the Friday massacre at WBCN and the 
subsequent strike. (Gets a radio body downright 
mad; there will be no listings for that station until 
management stops flexing. Two things that this 
strike (and the WILD unionizing efforts earlier this 
year) point out to us are that media workers are ex- 
tremely vulnerable to pressures from above and 
that a hip management is just like any other boss 
— profits first, imagination second, people last. It's 
funny, ‘cause the owners who did the firing are 
really the ones the station can operate without. 
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FILM LISTINGS 


These listings are compiled almost a 
week before theatre bookings are 
finalized. New shows are often sch- 
eduled with little advance notifica 
tion. Please call the theatre before 
Steppin’ out, and be advised that 
sneak previews are common on Fri- 
day and Saturday nights. Escape! 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave 

1: Lord of the Rings. Sun-Tues. 2:10 
4:30, 7, 9:25 
Girlfriends) Wed-Sun. 1.15, 2:50, 
4.25, 6, 7:40, 9:20 

Il: Days of Heaven Sun-Sun 2, 
3:45, 5:30, 7:15, 9 

BEACON HILL (723-8110) 
1 Beacon St 
Coming Home 
3:30, 5:45, 8 10 

CHARLES |, I & Ul (227-1330) 
195-A Cambridge St 

|: The Deer Hunter: Sun-Sun. 2, 
8:30, Sat-Sun. 5:15 

ll: The Great Train Robbery: Sun- 
Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

111: Autumn Sonata: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 
3:30, 4:45, 6:30, 8:15, 10:15 

CHERI 1, tl & I (536-2870) 
Dalton St. nr. The Prudential Center 

I: The Brinks Job: Sun-Thurs. 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 8, 10 
Agatha: Fri-Sun. Call theater for 
times 

Il: Movie, Movie: Sun-Tues. 1:15, 
3:30, 5:45, 8 10 
Murder by Decree 
1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 8, 10 

Wl: California Suite: Sun-Thurs 
1:30, 3:30, 5:45, 8 10:15 
Halloween: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 

CINEMA 57 | & Wt (426-2720) 
200 Stuart St 

1; Superman: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 4:15, 
7:30, 10 

Il: Same Time, Next Year: Sun-Sun 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

EXETER THEATRE (536-7067) 
Exeter St. at Newbury 
The Last Wave: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

NICKELODEON CINEMA {| & Il 
(247-2160) 
600 Comm. Ave 

|: Harold & Maude: Sun-Sun. 6, 8, 
10, Sat-Sun. mat. 2, 4 

It: Bread and Chocolate: Sun-Tues 
6, 8. 10, Sun. 2, 4 
Providence: Wed-Thurs. 6, 8, 10 
The Virgin and the Gypsy: Fri-Sat 
6, 8. 10, Sat. mat. 2, 4 
Night Moves: Sun. 2, 4, 6 8. 10 

PARIS (267-8181) 
841 Boylston 
Hardcore: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 


Sun-Sun. 1:15, 


Wed-Sun 


Pl ALLEY | & Il (227-6676) 
237 Washington St 
|: Invasion of the Body Snatchers 
Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7.45, 10 
i: Ice Castles Sun-Thurs. 1:15, 
3:30, 5:45, 8 10 
Fast Break Fri-Sun Call theater 
for times 
PUBLIX CINEMA (482-1288) 
166 Washington Street 
Who'll Stop the Rain and The Big 
Sleep: Sun-Tues 
Brass Target and The Boys in 
Company C: Wed-Sat 
Black Bird and Night Caller’ Sun 
SAXON (542-4600) 
219 Tremont St 
Warriors: Sun-Sun. 1, 2:45, 4°30, 
6:15, 8, 10 
SYMPHONY (262-3888). 
252 Huntington Ave 
Call for feature and showtimes 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL | & Il (277-2500) 
Rte. 9 at Hammond St 

1: California Suite: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:35, 9:45 

l: Movie, Movie: Sun-Thurs. 1, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
Fast Break: Fri-Sun. 1, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:50, 10 : 

CIRCLE CINEMA I, tl & Ul (566- 
4040) 
Cleveland Circle 

I: The Brink's Job: Sun-Sun. 1, 3, 5, 
7:20, 9:35 

il: Superman: Sun-Sun. 1:45, 4:25, 
7:10, 10 

Wh: Hardcore. Sun-Sun. 1:30, 3:30, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:45 

CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) 
Washington St. at Rte. 9 
Midnight Express: Sun-Sun. 7:15, 
9:20 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
290 Harvard St 
My Fair Lady: Sun-Tues. 4:45, 8, 
Sun. 1:30 
The Duellists: Wed-Thurs. 7:50 
Joseph Andrews: Wed-Thurs. 6. 
9:45 
Blue Collar: Fri-Sat. 7:40, Sat. mat. 


5 

Great Northfield Minnesota Raid 
Fri-Sat. 6, 9:45 
dust for Life: Sun. 3, 7:30 
Moulin Rouge: Sun. 5:15, 9:45 


CAMBRIDGE 

BRATTLE (876-4226) 
40 Brattle St. near Harvard Square 
Mi: Sun-Tues. 6, 9:45 
The Blue Angel: Sun-Tues. 7:50, 


Sun. 4:05 
Chinese Roulette: Wed-Sun. 6:50, 


9.55, Sat-Sun. mat. 3:45 

The American Soldier’ Wed-Sun 
5:20, 8:25 

CENTRAL SQ. CINEMA | & Il 
(864-0426) 

425 Mass. Ave 

: Mustang Sun-Tues 6, 10 

New York, New York: Sun-Tues 
7:30, Sun. 3:30 

«Midnight Express. Wed-Sun. 5:30, 
9:30 


Fat City: Wed-Sun. 7:40, Sat-Sun 
mat. 3:40 
Il: The Palm Beach Story Sun-Tues 
6:40, 10, Sun. 3:25 
My Man Godfrey: Sun-Tues. 5, 
8:15 
The Man Who Knew Too Much 
Wed-Sat. 6, 9:55 
Foreign Correspondent: Wed-Sat 
7:40, Sat. mat. 3:45 
Touch of Evil: Sun. 6, 9:40 
Shadow of a Doubt: Sun. 4, 7:40 
FRESH POND CINEMA | & Il 
(547-8800) 
Fresh Pond Shopping Center 
|: Pinocchio and The Small One 
Wed-Sun. 2, 4:15, 7, 9:10 
Heaven Can Wait: Wed-Sun. 2, 
3:50, 5:45, 7:35, 9:35 
il: Every Which Way But Loose 
Sun-Sun. 2, 4:30, 7:20, 9:30 
GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 
57 Boylston Street 
Days of Heaven: Sun-Sun. 2, 3:45 
5:30, 7:15, 9 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4580) 
1434 Mass. Ave. 
Animal House: Sun. 1, 3:50, 7:45 
Alice's Restaurant: Sun. 2:55, 
5:45, 9:35 
1900: Mon. 2:10, 8:40 
Last Tango in Paris: Mon. noon, 
6:25 


Julia: Tues. noon, 4, 8:05 
Turning Point: Tues. 2. 6, 10:05 
Love & Death: Wed. 1, 5:25, 9:55 
Everything ... About Sex: Wed 
2:30, 6:55 

Bananas: Wed. 4, 8:30 

Annie Hall; Thurs. 1:30, 4:35, 
7:50 

Sleeper: Thurs. 3:05, 6:10, 9:25 
Up In Smoke: Fri. noon, 3, 5:40, 
8:20 


Reefer Madness: Fri. 1:30, 4:30, 
7:10, 9:50 
Casablanca 
8:05 
Maltese Falcon: Sat-Sun. 2:45, 
6:15, 9:50 

ORSON WELLES |, U1 & Il (868- 
3600) 
1001 Mass. Ave 

1: Get Out Your Handkerchiefs: Sun- 
Sun. 4, 6, 8, 10, Sat-Sun. 2 

tl: Thief of Bagdad: Sun-Sun. 4, 
5:50, 7:45, 9:45, Sat-Sun. 2. 

Wl: Interiors: Sun-Sun. 4, 5:35, 


Sat-Sun. 1, 4:30, 


7:15, 9, 10:35, Sat-Sun. 2 

OFF THE WALL (354-5678) 861 
Main Street 
Rolling Stones Concert Scrap- 
book: Sun-Tues. 6, 8. 10, except 
Tues, no 10 pm show 
Third Annual Jazz on Film 
Festival Wed-Sun. 6, 8, 10 
Niok and Nu Nu and the Zebra 
Sat-Sun. noon, 1:30, 3, 4:30 


SUBURBAN 


Animal House 
Broadway Somerville 
Somerville Somerville 
Capitol Arlington 

Bread and Chocolate 
Medford 
Randolph 

The Brink's Job 
Woburn 
Westgate Brockton 
Framingham 
Hanover 
Dedham 
Danvers Cinema City 

California Suite 
Burlington 
Randolph 
Framingham 
Braintree 
Danvers Cinema City 

Days of Heaven 
Academy Newton 


Every Which Way But Loose 
Medford 
Stoneham 
Waltham 
Great Train Robbery 
Danvers Cinema City 
Natick 
Brockton 
Dedham 
Woburn 
Halloween 
Academy Newton 
Hardcore 
Woburn 
Natick 
Westgate Brockton 
Dedham 
Hanover 
Peabody 
Heaven Can Wait 
Belmont Studio 
Medford 
Ice Castles 
Westgate Brockton 
Academy Newton 
Braintree 
Burlington 
Peabody 
Natick 
Interiors 
Capitol Arlington 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers 
Danvers Cinema City 
Natick 
King of Hearts 
Community Wellesley 


Lord of the Rings 
Randolph 
Brockton 

Movie, Movie 
Braintree 

North Avenue Irregulars 
Hanover 
Framingham 
Braintree 
Burlington 
Peabody 


Pinocchio and The Small One 
Regent Arlington 
Somerville Somerville 
Stoneham 
Waltham 

Same Time, Next Year 
Westgate Brockton 

Superman 
Woburn 
Westgate Brockton 
Dedham 
Hanover 
Liberty Tree 
Framingham 

The Warriors 
Liberty Tree 
Dedham 
Framingham 
Medford 

Watership Down 
Community Wellesley 
Broadway Somerville 

The Wiz 
Regent Arlington 





LASER MAGIC is prejected each 
THURS-SUN at the Museum of 
Science. Tickets $3.50. For 
show times call 723-4586 

NORTH CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, 70 Rindge Ave., 
screens films each THURS at 6 


pm. FREE 

HARVARD-EPWORTH 
CHURCH, 155 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, screens films each 
THURS and SUN at 7:30 pm. 
Donation $150 Feb. 25 
‘Roberta.” Mar. 1: “Once Upon 
a Time in the West.” Mar. 4: 
“Jaguar.” 

CENTRAL SQUARE LIBRARY, 
45 Pearl St., screens films each 
TUES at 7 pm. FREE. Feb. 27: 
“She Wore a Yellow Ribbon.” 

FRENCH LIBRARY CINE CLUB, 
Loew's penthouse screening 
room, 164 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton (266-4354), presents films 
each THURS-SUN. at 8 pm. 

DAVIS AND MONROE: 
IMAGES OF THE AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN: Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 955 Boyl- 
ston St. Boston (266-5151) 
presents films each THURS-FRI 
at 5:30, 7:30 and 9:30. Mar 
1: “The Little Foxes.” Mar. 2 
“Seven Year Itch.” 

RADICAL FORMS IN FILM 
AND VIDEO are explored each 








FILM SPECIALS 





week by the Boston 
Film/Video Foundation, 39 
Brighton Ave, Allston (254- 
1616), SAT, Mar. 3: Film and 
performance by Jean Sousa 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVES is 
presented at the Carpenter 
Center, 24 Quincy St., Camb., 
Rm. B-04 (495-3251) each 
THURS, at 4:45 pm. FREE. Mar 
1: “The Thirty-Nine Steps.” 

DEDHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
43 Church St. (326-0583) 
presents films each WED, at 
5:30 pm. FREE. Feb. 28: “The 
Best Years of Our Lives.” 

CENTER SCREEN'S 
ANIMATION SERIES is pre- 
sented each FRI-SUN, at 7:30 
and 9:30 pm at Harvard's Car- 
penter Center, 19 Prescott St., 
Camb. (253-7620). Tix $2. 
Feb. 25: “Personal Animation, 
part Il. March 2-4: “Cut-Out 
Animation.” 

WE WILL NOT BE BEATEN is 
presented SUN-MON, Feb. 25- 
26 at 7:30 and 9 pm at the 
Harvard Science Center, 1 Ox- 
ford St., Cambridge. Donation 
$3.50 


ISRAEL FILM FESTIVAL is pre- 
sented each THURS at 7:30 pm 
at Emerson College, Brimmer 
St. lecture hall 3. Tix 50¢ 
Mar. 1: “Operation Thunder- 
bolt.” 

THX 1138, directed by George 
Lucas, is screened FRI, Mar. 2 
at 7:30 pm at the Agassiz 
Community School, 20 Child 
St., Jamaica Plain. Admission 
$1.50 

AFRICAN FILM FESTIVAL is 
presented FRI-SUN, March 2-4, 
at Harvard's Science Center, 
Appian Way, Cambridge, (495- 
3561). Mar. 2: “Harvest — 
3000 Years.” Mar. 3: “A Luta 
Continua,” and “O Pove Or- 
ganizado.” Mar. 4: “Xala,” “N- 
jangaan” and “Ceddo.” 

BANKING ON APARTHEID, a 
slide-tape show is presented 
SUN, Feb. 25 at 3:00 pm at 
the Red Bookstore, 136 River 
St., Cambridge, (491-6930) 
Donation $1.25 or bring some 
baked goods. 

TUFTS FILM SERIES is pre- 
sented FRI and SUN, March 2: 
“Blue Collar” at 9:30 pm and 
“On the Waterfront” at 7:30 
pm in Cohen Auditorium. Mar 
4: “Dark Star,” directed by 
John Carpenter, at 8 pm at 
Pierson 104. 











Orson Welles Cinemas 


1001 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 868-3600 


Discount Parking Available 


A MOVIE PASS to the first 25 people to correctly answer the following (Mon., between 5 & 5:30 at 868-3603, please): If Woody Atien wins the Oscatosn. \steoR 
for Best Director, he will join what director who has won back-to-back Oscars? Last week's answer: Carol Reed’s THE THIRD MAN. 





Tq ACADEMY AWARD 


NOMINEE 


Best Foreign Film 


“GO AND SEE 'GET OUT YOUR 


HANDKERCHIEFS’ AT YOUR EARLIEST 
CONVENIENCE. IT’S MARVELOUS. 
Imagine, if you will, a wit on a par 


with Woody Allen’s but more 


maniacal” 





—Bruce McCabe, Boston Globe 


“ eke ke & SUBVERSIVELY FUNNY, © farce 
for all time, a perfect, absurdist sexuai 


myth.” 


/ 


— David Chute, Boston Phoenix 


GET 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Bertrand Blier’s “‘fantasy’’ about the search for ‘‘happiness” 
between men and women starring Gerard Depardieu, Patrick 
Dewaere, and Carol Laure marks a new direction and life 


for the French ‘New Wave.” 
4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00, Sat.Sun.mats. 2:00 


“CAUSE FOR GREAT JOY! 
THE PURE FANTASY OF 
MOVIEMAKING HAS 
RETURNED!” 


— Michael Blowen., Boston Globe 


“wikkk A 
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ACADEMY 
AWARD 
NOMINATIONS 


MASTERPIECE!” 
— David Thomson, 
Real Paper 


me 
<Phiefor 


TECHNICOLOR 





BRAND NEW 35MM PRINT!!!! For the first 

time in 25 years the screen's most glorious fantasy 
returns. Alexander Korda’s 1940 production of the 
Arabian Nights starring Conrad Veidt, Sabu and 
Rex Ingram remains a classic of movie enchantment 


4:00, 5:50, 7:45, 9:45, Sat.Sun.mats. 2:00 


“INTERIORS: 


Written and Directed by 
WOODY ALLEN 


Woody Allen’s brilliant portrait of ‘the good life’ star- 
ring Geraldine Page, Diane Keaton, Mary Beth Hurt, 
E.G. Marshall, Maureen Stapleton. 4:00, 5:35, 7:15, 
9:00, 10:40, Sat.Sun.mats. 2:00 





CINEMA I: 








BENEFIT SHOWINGS IN SUPPORT OF THE . 


STRIKING WBCN 

a MARCH 3 & 4 at 12 
NOON. Tickets are 
fit info call 739-2121 


STAFF. SAT. & SUN., 


$2.50. For further bene- 


CINEMA II: 


THE 
HARDER 
THES 
COME 


cet 
ovie 
(x) » 


CINEMA Iti: 


FLESW 
GORDWA 


ithe i ate Shows: 


Fri. & Sat., March 2 & 3 at 12 Midnight 


a4; 


(at 12:20) 
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Rolling Stones Scrapbook ends Tuesday, February 27 


Off the Wall's 

Third Annual 

Jazz on Film Festival 
Part One 

argh ak 28 - March 13 


hie 
niversal- 


Count Basie Septet ar 

Billie Holiday. Lionel 

Hampton & Orchestra 

Wes Ongar: Betty Carter 
thers. Woody Herman & 


Chico at-lasliigesa Quintet, Anita 











600 Comm. Ave. 
247-2160 


They met at the funeral of a perfect stranger. 


From then on, things got perfectly stranger and stranger. 


Providence 


February 28-March1 _ 

Wed. and Thurs. at 6:00/ 8:00/ 10:00 
As in his earlier Hiroshima, Mon Amour and 
Last Year At Marienbad, Alain Resnais once 
again expands upon the seductive notion that 
ethereal time and the minds of men are the 
twin shimmering threads of the fabric of 
delusion and magic, life and art. Starring 
John Gielgud, Ellen Burstyn and Dirk Bogarde 
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Boston. Just opp. the 
Blandford St. stop on 
B.C. Green Line MBTA 


MAUDE 


Shows daily 6:00/8:00/10:00 
Sat., Sun., mats. 2:00/4:00 


BRAND NEW 35 mm PRINT! 


That’s right...Once more...lets try 
HAROLD AND MAUDE. A gentle, 
funny movie about a rich and 
suicidal young man of 20 and a 
poor, but happy “girl” of 79% 
who meet at one of the anonymous 
funerals they both like to attend, 
fall in love, and make the world a 
better place to live. With Bud Cort 
and Ruth Gordon. Directed by 

Hal (‘“‘Coming Home”’) Ashby. 


ENDS TUESDAY 
6:00/8:00/10:00 
Sun., mat. 2:00/4:00 


THE VIRGIN AND THE GYPSY 


March 2 - 3 

Fri. 6:00/8:00/10:00 

Sat. 2:00/4:00/8:00/10:00 
Christopher Miles’ marvelously 
romantic screen adaptation of 
D.H. Lawrence’s posthumously 
published tale of one young 
woman’s spiritual and sexual 
emancipation. Rated R. 





One 


#29 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Agatha (1979). Billed 
as “a fictional solution to a real mystery,” 

this film suggests that when novelist Aga- 
tha Christie disappeared for 11 days in 
1926 she was not — as was later claimed 
— just wandering about with amnesia 
somewhere in Yorkshire. What kind of 
movie would that have made, after all? 
No, says screenwriter Kathleen Tynan, 
Christie (played by Vanessa Redgrave) 
fled from her hellish marriage, became 
romantically involved with an inquisitive 


American reporter (Dustin Hoffman) and 
plotted — well, the press material isn't 
very clear on this point; it says something 
about “a scheme as shocking as any in 
her novels.” Directed by Michael Apted 
(who won an Emmy for The Collection), 
the film was photographed by Vittorio 
Storaro, who provided the striking cin- 
ematography for Bertolucci’s Last Tan- 
go in Paris and 1900. Opens Friday at 
the Cheri and in the suburbs. 
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March 4-5-6 


Sun. 2:00/4:00/6:00/8:00/10:00 
Mon. and Tues. 6:00/8:00/10:00 
The title of Arthur Penn’s first film since 
Little Big Man alludes to the strategy and 
tactics of the chess board. He directs Gene 
Hackman as Harry Mosby, a small time 
private eye and one of the rare and decent 
human beings graced with an under- 
standing of the subtle distinctions 
between the games of life... 

and life itself. 
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**THE AMERICAN SOLDIER (1970). This 
early, rather awkward Fassbinder film 

brims with adoring movie references and 
in-jokes and boasts a brooding noir-ish at- 

mosphere. Beyond that, though, there's 
very little going on. Tough-guy Karl Scheydt 
plays Ricky, a German-born American who 
returns to Munich after a stint in Vietnam 
and is hired by a trio of cops to commit a 
series of murders. There are some funny 
scenes between Ricky and his mother and 
brother (they have a pinball machine in the 
living room, which helps), and the ending is 
a hilarious outburst of homosexual, necro- 
philiac incest (!) that's unlike anything 
you've ever seen. But for the most part, this 
is third-rate Fassbinder, of interest mostly to 
fans. Watch for the scene in which Margar- 
etta Von Trotta, as a maid, tells the story that 
will later become Ali: Fear Eats the Soul. 


Brattle. 

wk wk KANNIE HALL (1977). Woody Allen's 
best film is about a New York nightclub 
comedian who wins and then loses the love 
of a beautiful Midwestern WASP. Since the 
movie stars Allen and Diane Keaton, it's 
hard not to take it as an autobiographical 
statement. Indeed, in many ways Annie 
Hall feels like an early summing-up. One 
had always wondered what would happen if 
Allen took off the ingratiating, nice-guy 
mask and revealed what he really thought of 
the world; he does so here and the results 
are both meiancholy and devastatingly 
scornful. Beautifully shot by Gordon Willis, 
this is Allen’s most realistic, least cartoon- 
ish work. Harvard Square. 

B 

%* &BANANAS Se For many, Woody Al- 
len’s funniest film. The bad jokes thud hor- 
ribly, but the good ones-reach heights of 
hilarity Allen has never scaled elsewhere. 
The plot has something to do with revolu- 
tions and delicatessens. Harvard Square. 
kk wKTHE BLUE ANGEL (1930). The film 
that introduced that demonically alluring, 
purely cinematic creation, Marlene Diet- 
rich (who had previously appeared only in 
tiny roles in obscure German films). As 
Lola-Lola, the faithless cabaret singer, she 
seduces stiff-necked professor Emil Jan- 
nings into a most Teutonic degradation. 
Josef von Sternberg's film is the original 
“divine decadence” movie. Though some- 
what heavy going, its baroque, steamy and 
totally artificial atmosphere of sensuality 
and bondage remains hypnotic. Jan- 
nings’s performance is wonderful and Diet- 
rich’s cool depravity is indelibly haunting. 


Brattle. 

*&* *XBLUE COLLAR (1978). The powerful, 
chillingly pessimistic first film directed by 
successful screenwriter Paul Schrader 
(Taxi Driver) pounds its points into our 
heads. Its scenes are short and punchy, 
harshly lit in blues and greens, and the 
throbbing rhythm-and-blues score is 
counterpointed by the noises of an auto- 
mobile assembly line. The film feels like 
propaganda, arriving at what Schrader calls 
“a specific Marxist conclusion.” But 
Richard Pryor, Harvey Keitel and Yaphet 
Kotto, playing auto-worker buddies who rob 
their corrupt union, are backed into a finan- 
cial corner for the standard crime-story 
reasons: so we'll root for them, even though 
they're thieves. Coolidge Corner. 
&kkxkXBREAD AND C LATE (1974). A 
poignant, bittersweet comedy about a 
good-hearted Everyitalian trying to make a 
place for himself in a distinctly unwelcom- 
ing Switzerland. Written and directed by 
playwright Franco Brusati, this gently funny 
film follows the adventures of Nino (the 
marvelous Nino Manfredi), a civilized soul 
imprisoned in a thicket of Italian manner- 
isms. The film really doesn't go anywhere; 
everything Nino involves himself in is 
doomed, and the movie becomes as con- 
descending toward him as are the Swiss. 
But if Brusati hasn’t developed Nino prop- 
erly, he’s done the next best thing: he's 
given us a tender, savagely satirical portrait 
of the edt ae gle - =. his manifesta- 


tions. Nickelodeon 

eTHE BRINK’S JOB RS Tho story of the 

small-time Boston crooks who, in 1950, 
pulled off the biggest robbery the country 
had ever seen is a sure-fire movie subject. 
But William Friedkin, treating the escapade 
as a caper comedy, has botched it badly. 
His rhythms are too slow and his set-ups 
too remote for either thrills or laughs, and 
the heist lacks the last-minute reversals that 
make for suspense. The gang members, 
while likably played by Peter Falk, Alan 
Goorwitz and others, are given a few min- 
utes to display their shticks and walk 
through some moldy old sight gags before 
disappearing into the period decor. Most of 
the movie is surprisingly cold and unin- 
volving; even the recreation of ‘40s Boston, 
which is often lovely, has been shot in harsh 
blue-grays that drown out the nostaigic 











glow. Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 


Cc 


%& & & &CASABLANCA (1943). One of Holly- 
wood's luckiest accidents — it nearly 
starred Ronald Reagan and Ann Sheridan 
and was allegedly made without a final 
shooting script — Casablanca seems 
never to diminish “as time goes by,” per- 
haps because no other film so perfectly 
captures its World War II, pre-film noir era. 
The story is little more than a modest spy 
meller, albeit with some lovely plot twists 
(“round up the usual suspects”). But what 
continues to grip viewers generation after 
generation is the perfectly modulated pace; 
whenever it threatens to get tearful, director 
Michael Curtiz and company turn on the 
toughness. Humphrey Bogart delivers one 
of his finest performances as Rick Blaine, at 
once hardened and idealistic, and Ingrid 
Bergman undergoes unlikely shifts of senti- 
ment without missing a beat. The Oscar- 
winning Koch-Epstein script boasts some 
of the classiest Bogey dialogue on film: 
“What brought you to Casablanca?” “I 
came for the waters.” “But Casablanca is in 
the desert.” “! was misinformed.” Harvard 


caer. 

CHINESE ROULETTE (1976). The story of a 
crippled, malignant teenage girl who brings 
her adulterous parents and their lovers to- 
gether for a fun-filled weekend in the coun- 
try is reputedly one of Rainer Werner Fass- 
binder’s most elaborate stylistic exercises 
— a visual maze of mirror images and glid- 
ing camera movement. With Anna Karina, 
Margit Carstensen and Ulli Lommel. 


Brattle. 

% *COMING HOME (1978). This anti-Vietnam 
film should have been one of the major 
events of 1978. Instead, it's a toothless ro- 
mance, a “greening of America” film that 
wouldn't offend the most rabid hawk. Jane 
Fonda plays the prim, buttoned-down wife 
of gung-ho Marine captain Bruce Dern; af- 
ter Dern embarks for Vietnam, she falls into 
an affair with anti-war paraplegic Jon 
Voight. The film skirts thorny political ques- 
itons, opting for a pacifist approach that 
doesn't differ much from the non-contro- 
versial stances of such post-World War |! 
movies as The Best Years of Our Lives. 
Fonda gives an uncharacteristically pallid 
performance — she’s reining herself in here 
— and Bruce Dern is hopelessly miscast, 
but Jon Voight brings a dazzling mixture of 
burnished integrity and boyish sexuality to 
his role. In fact, he’s too wonderful; Voight 
is to paraplegics what Sidney Poitier once 
was to blacks. Beacon Hill. 

CUT OUT ANIMATION. A program show- 
casing one of the oldest of all animation 
techniques — the use of cut-out, col- 
lage-like figures in lieu of drawings. In- 
cluded are “Science Friction,” by Stan 
Vanderbeek, “The Circus,” by the cele- 
brated Czech animator Jiri Trnka and 
“Upright and Wrong," by George Dun- 
ning (Yellow Submarine). Center Screen 
at the Carpenter Center. 


D 


*&xxDARK STAR (1974). The first film by 
John Carpenter (Halloween) has the man- 
gy, jerry-built look of a student short ex- 
panded into a feature — which is just what it 
is. But the look fits Carpenter’s amiable par- 
ody of 2001, a shaggy-astronaut story 
about a quartet of intergalactic trouble 
shooters, their minds a little woolly after 
twenty years in space, whose ship is falling 
apart around their ears. The men squabble 
and joke and monkey with recalcitrant com- 
puters, talking bombs and a prankish alien 
mascot that looks like a cross between a 
beach ball and a moldy tomato. It's great 
fun, and the ending makes gleeful hash of 
pretentious, “metaphysical” science fic- 
tion. You'd better see it quick, though, be- 
cause mysterious intrigues among dis- 
tributers may soon make it all but impos- 
sible to come a See “Film Specials.” 
Tufts, Pierson 104. 

ke KDAYS OF HEAVEN (1978). Terrence 
Malick’s second film (Badlands was the 
first) isn't a masterpiece, but its ambitions 

















The Star System 
Although rating decisions have been 
made with the advice (and interfer- 
ence) of other interested parties, the fi- 
nal decisions and responsibility for 
them rest with the editor of “Film 
Strips,” David Chute. Here’s how the 
system works. 
kkkk Superb 
%&kk Good 
Middling 
Bearable 
e A turkey 
Films without ratings have not been 
viewed as we go to press. We intend no 
judgment of their worth. 























and craftsmanship put it on a level few other 
films even aspire to. The plot is as harsh 
and strange as a folk tale: three rootless ref- 
ugees from city squalor (Richard Gere, 
Brooke Adams and Linda Manz) call down 
apocalyptic ruin on terminally ill Texas 
wheat farmer Sam Shepard. The sharp, airy 
photography by Nestor Almendros knocks 
the wind out of you. Each image, no matter 
how scabrous, is presented with equal de- 
tachment, and the people soon shrink to in- 
significance. The imagery perfectly em- 
bodies Malick’s neo-Manichean meta- 
physics; in almost every frame, malig- 
nancy and aching beauty coexist. Based on 
a tale from Genesis, this is the only movie in 
memory that captures the bleak, incanta- 
tory ig 4 Bd Old Testament. Academy, 
Allston, G 

ake ATHE ‘SEER HUNTER (1978). Michael 
Cimino’s sprawling saga of three steel- 
workers who carry their boy's-book cam- 
araderie and “one clean shot” notions of 
manliness from the deer hunt into battle in 
Vietnam is an utterly satisfying look at how 
the myth of the American hero was con- 
sumed by the war it created. During the first 
third, in which Cimino creates a spacious 
portrait of a Russian-American steel town in 
Pennsylvania, we sense that a hundred 
lives, an entire universe, are passing be- 
fore our eyes. And then, in a Vietnam pris- 
on camp episode that’s one of the most har- 
rowing action sequences in movie history, 
the game of Russian roulette becomes an 
apt symbol of the way America’s let's-go-in- 
there-and-clean-out-the-vermin heroism 
turned into the suicidal gambling of Viet- 
nam. Cimino's command of narrative 
rhythm is overwhelming (he hits you, drops 
back, and then bowls you over again) and 
Robert De Niro's Michael, the deer hunting 
hero, has you rooting not just for him, but 
for American heroism in the abstract. The 


movie isn't perfect (its moments of hyped- , 


up vainglory are maddening) but it’s easily 
the most powerful movie in years, and it 
embodies a tempered, sadder-but-wiser 
patriotism — patriotism without flag-wav- 


ing. Charles. 

wk kTHE DUELLISTS (1978). This thrilling, 
visually sumptuous adaptation of a Joseph 
Conrad story gives evidence of a superbly 
talented group of British film artists of whom 
we've hitherto had only the briefest glimpse, 
mainly through Masterpiece Procter. 
Director Ridley Scott, cinematographer 
Frank Tidy, writer Gerald Vaughan-Hughes 
and a host of excellent supporting actors 
have put together the most entrancing 
swashbuckler in ages, a grand obsession 
story set in Napoleonic France and starring 
Harvey Keitel as a compulsive, honor-mad 
dueller who chases aristocratic Keith Carra- 
dine across Europe, challenging him, duel- 
ing him and challenging him again. Tense, 
visually astonishing, and vastly entertain- 
ing. Coolidge Corner. 


E 


% & EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO 
KNOW ABOUT SEX (1972). Woody Allen's an- 
thology of weird answers to filthy questions 
is, cinematically, one of his most satisfying 
pictures, parodying various genres (horror 
movies, Italian neo-alienation, fantastic 
voyages, and Lion in Winter-style life 
amongst the monarchs) as it spoofs all 
things sexual. Featuring Gene Wilder as a 
closet sheep freak, Alien himself as a timor- 
ous sperm, Louise Lasser as a lady who 
likes to do it in the road, and a giant breast. 
Harvard Square. 


F 


FAST BREAK (1979). Gabe Kaplan (of TV's 
Welcome Back Kotter) plays a New York 
deiicatessen clerk who fulfills a lifelong 
dream: he's hired as basketball coach by a 
two-bit Nevada college. Slam dunks and 
moral uplift are sure to follow. With Bert 
Remsen and New Jersey Nets forward Ber- 
nard King, in his movie debut. Directed by 
the great Jack Smight (Damnation Alley). 
Chestnut Hill, Pi Alley, suburbs. 
kkKFAT CITY (1972). Easily John Hus- 
ton's best film (with The Man Who Would 
Be King) in the 23 years since Beat the 
Devil, this adaptation of Leonard Gard- 
ner's lean, sad novel about a boxer on the 
skids in Stockton, California, is gritty, mov- 
ing and superbly acted. Stacy Keach has 
his best film role as the 31-year-old alco- 
holic palooka who's slid too far to know 
which way is up and Jeff Bridges brings a 
troubled emotionalism to his usual coltish 
charm in the role of a young layabout with 
boxing talent. But the film’s finest acting is 
by Susan Tyrrell (who's made herself thor- 
oughly obnoxious in many roles since), born 
for the part of the whiny, sherry-guzzling 
floozie who befriends Keach and then 
leaves him. A rich, undeservedly ne- 
glected film. Central Square. 

%& x xFOREIGN CORRESPONDENT (1940). One 
of Hitchcock's fastest-moving films stars 
Joel McCrea as a reporter caught in a web 
of intrigue when he tries to track down a 
Dutch diplomat kidnaped by the Nazis. The 
suspense is terrific, and there are marvel- 
ous sequences in a Dutch windmill, a 
crashing airplane (masterfully shot without 
a cut, even when the sea breaks through the 
glass of the plane’s cockpit), and Westmin- 
ster Cathedral. Central Square. 


G 


GERVAISE (1956). Rene Clement's cele- 
brated adaptation of Emile Zola's novel The 
Gin Palace, with Maria Schell and Fran- 
cois Perier. This story of a young girl's de- 
struction by her alcoholic husband is fa- 
mous for its detailed recreation of 19th-cen- 
tury Paris and for the unsparing realism with 
which it depicts = horrors of drunk- 
enness. French Lib 
wkkkkKGET OUT Your HANDKERCHIEFS 
(1978). Bertrand Blier’s subversively funny 
sex farce is an embodiment of malé sexual 
attitudes in which the men are the butt of 
every joke. Gerard Depardieu is the young 
husband whose wife (Carol Laure) has 
fallen into an alarming depression; he en- 
lists the sexual assistance of a Mozart-fix- 
ated stranger (Patrick Dewaere) in an at- 
tempt to snap her out of it. The comedy is 
deft, and something deeper accumulates 
underneath. The images, in gold tones and 
shades of brown, are richer than we expect 
-in a farce, and the woman's pain, which is 
associated with somber passages from Mo- 
zart and Schubert, is closely observed. The 
movie seems to share the men's baffied 
view of the woman's illness, and yet it feels 
absolutely right when they're finally cast 
aside. Handkerchiefs turns male attitudes 
into a farce for all time, a perfect, absurdist 
sexual myth. Orson Welles. 
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GET TO KNOW YOUR RABBIT (1973). The film 
that Brian De Palma made between the last 
of his shoestring New York comedies (Hi 
Mom) and the first of his horror films (Sis- 
ters) was a box-office dud and has rarely 
been seen since. Tom Smothers plays an 
average schmoe who drops out of subur- 
bia to become a tap-dancing magician. Or 
something. With John Astin, Allen Garfield, 
Katharine Ross and Orson Welles. Braitie. 
THE GREAT NORTHFIELD MINNESOTA RAID 
(1972). Cliff Robertson, as Cole Younger, 
and Robert Duvall, as Jesse James, join 
forces in a spectacular bank robbery at- 
tempt. Philip Kaufman (invasion of the 
Body Snatchers) ones this a 
“modernist” western. 
THE GREAT TRAIN £008 (1979) 0 Vic- 
torian England has never looked better — 
plush, burnished and bronzed — than in 
this rather tiring caper film, the story of a so- 
phisticated thief (Sean Connery) and his in- 
genious robbery of a cache of gold bound 
for the Crimea. It was written and directed 
by Michael Crichton (from his bestseller), 
but it really belongs to the people who 
created its elegant atmosphere, especially 
its great cinematographer, the late Geof- 
frey Unsworth (Cabaret). You've probably 
seen everything in this movie before, and it 
has the pacing of a military parade; the first 
hour concerns the drawn-out capture of 
three keys, one after another. We suggest a 
good, strong cup of coffee before pur- 
chasing a ticket. With Donald Sutherland 
(who gives a jumpy, pop-eyed perform- 
ance as a lock expert) and beautiful Les- 
ley-Ann Down, who brings a strange mix- 
ture of voluptuous eroticism and mindless 
precision to her role as Connery’s willing 
moll. Charles, suburbs. 





H 


HALLOWEEN (1978). This relentless horror 
film — about a knife-wielding maniac who 
stalks a trio of teenaged girls — has al- 
ready been elevated to cult-classic status, 
and audiences have been heard scream- 
ing where ever it's been shown. Ecstatic 
early reviews have compared the writer-di- 
rector, John Carpenter (Dark Star, As- 
sault on Precinct 13) to everyone from Al- 
fred Hitchcock to George Romero, the film 
itself to Psycho, Night of the Living Dead 
and Wait Until Dark. We're hoping these 
large claims are fully justified, but even if 
they aren't, those screams are for real. With 
Donald ay ote and Jamie Lee Curtis. 
suburbs. 
ATARDCORE (16 (ora This intriguing mess is 
another of writer and sometime director 
Paul Schrader’s “search-and-destroy” pic- 
tures. This time, the American samurai is 
seething Grand Rapids Calvinist George C. 
Scott, who trails his runaway daughter into 
the night world of hard-core porn. Al- 
though Scott's bravura breakdowns and 
clench-jawed, Man-of-God heroics get 
rather tiresome, Schrader deserves credit 
for trying to create a new type of masculine 
hero, and he does some nice, Scorsese- 
esque things with the glistening, neon- 
lighted Nighttown strects. But the movie 
isn't the nightmare journey into Sodom it in- 
tends to be. Schrader is apparently trying to 
mend his garish ways, to be gentle and 
even-handed, and he keeps undercutting 
himself. Finally, the porn world isn't hellish, 
it's just sordid and pitiful. This is a formula 
film — even though the formula is Schrad- 
er's own — and like any other formula film 
its moments of brilliance don't save it from 
being schlock. Circle, Paris, suburbs. 
@HAROLD AND MAUDE (1971). Hal Ashby’s 
icky-sweet film tries to throw its audience off 
the scent of its sentimentality by making a 
joke of a suicide. Maybe it works — this is 
somebody's idea of a cult film — but its 
most likely adherents are horny old ladies. 
Wastes vod , of Ruth Gordon and Bud 
Cort. Nici 
SRHEAVEN CaN N WAIT (1978). This pleas- 
ing screwball fantasy, a remake of Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan (1941), leaves you 
wondering what high-powered people like 
Warren Beatty, Elaine May and Buck Hen- 
ry thought they were doing. The story of a 
football player (Beatty) who is laid to rest 
before his time and returns in the body of a 
big-shot financier has been used for some 
amusing satire of the rich, but it’s very 
gentle satire. Beatty and Co. keep the tone 
light and engineer the plot gimmicks with 
finesse, but the picture still lacks an edge 
that would have given it some stature. Sub- 
urbs 


wx ICE CASTLES (1979). The first half of this 
“inspirational” athletic melodrama (about a 
figure skater who is blinded in an accident) 
is sometimes watchable, but not for the rea- 
sons its manufacturers may suppose. 
Lynn-Holly Johnson, who plays Lexie the 
Blind Figure Skater, is a strange mixture of 
voluptuousness and purity, and her pres- 
ence lends the movie's early scenes (about 
how small-town Lexie is corrupted by her 
entry into the high-powered “amateur skat- 
ing biz”) a weirdly naughty subtext that sug- 
gests Candy. But the dreamy fun doesn't 
last. The movie is so choppy and in- 
competently made that even elementary 
plot points remain obscure, and without 
Colleen Dewhurst's smiling-through-tears 
reaction shots to cue our responses, we'd 
be totally at sea. With icky Robby Benson, 
Tom Skerritt, Jennifer Warren and David 
Huffman. Directed ha — Wrye. 
Academy, Pi “a 
INTERIORS (1978). Woooy Allen's first 
“serious” movie is austere and madden- 
ingly full of talk about death and despair, 
but beneath its bleak elegance lurks a 
vaguely sentimental problem play. Its cen- 
tral figure is Eve (Geraldine Page), a dom- 
ineering interior decorator who has set im- 
possible standards for her husband (E.G. 
Marshall) and three grown daughters. As 
the daughters, Diane Keaton, Kristin Grif- 
fith and Marybeth Hurt play roles that are 
too schematically drawn, and Allen makes 
the larger mistake of having them tell us 
who they are when they should be showing 
us. But when Maureen Stapleton makes her 
striking mid-film entrance as the woman 
Marshall marries after his separation from 
Page, this stiff, sour movie becomes a 
touching meditation on what it really means 
to -grow a Sapa Brookline, Orson 
Welles, s' 
ee SINVASION ‘OF THE BODY SNATCHERS 
(1978). Fabulously entertaining, even more 
fun than the 1956 Don Siegel horror clias- 
sic on which it's based. In adapting the 
story of vegetable pods from space that re- 
place humans with emotionless replicas, 
screenwriter W.D. Richter (Siither) and di- 
rector Philip Kaufman (The White Dawn) 
Continued on page 22 
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DREAMS AND MAGICK.” _ Davia Rosenbaum 
Herald American 
"A GREAT MOVIE, A DEVASTATING 
CINEMA EXPERIENCE.” David Brudnoy 
WNAC-TV 






Richard Chamberlain .. Peter Weir’s 


THE LAST WAVE 
New England Premiere 
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BETTE DAVIS cond 
MARILYN MONROE 


Thursday THE LITTLE FOXES (1941) 

March 1 Directed by William Wyler. With Bette 

5:15. 7:30 Davis, Herbert Marshall, Theresa Wright. 
- IU, FOU, William Heliman’s memorable story of greed and 

9:45 p.m. See we eee Gren Oey ee Oy 

Friday 


March 2 
5:30, 7:30, 
9:30 p.m. 


THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH (1955) 
Directed by Billy Wilder. With Marilyn 
Monroe, Tom Ewell, Evelyn Keyes, Oscar 
Homolka. 
The classic “hands-off-clethes-on” erotic comedy. 
Mearee proves she's one of America’s greatest 
comediennes. 

$2.00 

$1.50 members 
ICA 955 Boylston Street, Boston 266-5151 
Hirschfield artwork courtesy of The Margo Feiden Galleries, New York City 
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“Coming Home” 


NOMINATED FOR 8 ACADEMY AWARDS 


BEST PICTURE 


BEST DIRECTOR- HAL ASHBY 
BEST ACTOR - JON VOIGHT 
BEST ACTRESS - JANE FONDA 
BEST SUPPORTING ACTOR - BRUCE PERN 
BEST SUPPORTING ACTRESS - PENELOPE 


MILFORD 


BEST ORIGINAL SCREENPLAY 


BEST EDITING 


A JEROME HELLMAN Production 
AHAL ASHBY film 


Jane Fonda 


Jon Voight Bruce Dern 


“Coming Home” 


Screenplay byWALDO SAtTand ROBERT €. JONES 
Story by NANCY DOWD 
Director of Photography HASKELL WEXLER 
Associated Producer BRUCE GILBERT 
Produced by JEROME HELLMAN 
Directed by HAL ASHBY 


T United Artists 


ATransamerica Company 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT! 
1:00 - 3:15 - 5:30 - 7:45 - 10:00 


BEACON HILL 


1 Beacon at Tremont 723-8110 














‘‘Halloween’’ is a superb exercise in the art of suspense... 
the most frightening flick in years.’’ - David Ansen, Newsweek 


‘‘Four stars ****, ‘‘Halloween”’ is an absolutely merciless 
thriller, a movie so scary that, yes, | would compare it to 


‘*Psycho’’. 


* - Roger Ebert, Chicago Sun Times 


‘Three and a half stars *** /2, a horror classic that will have 
you screaming with regularity...it makes me want to forget | 
called ‘‘Magic’’ one of the year’s best thrillers. ‘‘Hallow- 
een’’ is much more frightening from start to finish, the kind 
of picture that forces you, when you go home, to sleep with 


the lights on.’’ - Gene Siskel, Chicago Tribune 


‘*A real scream.’’ - New York Post 
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have souped up and modernized the story, 
splashed the screen with lurid special ef 

fects and creepy lighting and harnessed 
Dolby stereo to stage a sci-fi symphony of 
whooshes, buzzes and honks. In this film 
aptly relocated in San Francisco, the hor 

ror blossoms from the very culture witt 
which we comfort ourselves, and Kauf 

man's characters are intense, attractive and 
individual; it's poignantly clear what they 
have to lose. With Donald Sutherland, 
Brooke Adams, Jeff Goldblum and, in a 
show-stealing performance, Veronica Cart 

wright. Pi Alley, suburbs. 

IP CAME FROM OUTER SPACE (1953). And it 
had no face! Richard Carlson saves us from 
the fiendish visitors, but he can't save this 
sci-fi soporific. Originally in 3D. Museum of 
Science. 


J 
JAGUAR (1953-67). The influential anthro 


pologist-turned-filmmaker Jean Rouch 
(Chronicle of a Summer) experimented 
with film to record the results of field work 
(e.g. by having his subjects watch the fin 
ished footage and improvise narration), and 
he then applied the new techniques to 
documentaries about culture and politics in 
France. This, however, is one of the early, 
ethnographic films, left unfinished in the ‘50s 
and then completed over a decade later; it 
traces the journey of a group of young Afri 
cans from the barren Savannaland to the 
urban Gold Coast and back. Shown with 
Mildred Ackerman's short “You Are In 
vited" (1979). Harvard-Epworth Church. 
* JOSEPH ANDREWS (1977). Tony Richard- 
son's second film from a novel by Henry 
Fielding has been rather less successful 
than the first, 1963's Tom Jones. Like 
Jones, Joseph Andrews (played by clammy 
Peter Firth, late of Equus) is a virtuous 
youth tempted by wanton women (prin- 
cipally Ann-Margret) and beset by ruffians 
of every stripe as he seeks blissful union 
with his one true love (the aptly named 
Natalie Ogle). The movie is crammed with 
hair's-breadth escapes and last-minute res- 
cues, all enacted with “earthy,” head-bang- 
ing violence; we come out feeling punchy 
and exhausted. And since most of the 
comedy makes people look ugly or foolish, 
we begin to see the actors (Michael Hor- 
dern, John Gielgud) as victims of the jokes 
rather than collaborators in them. Cool- 
idge Corner. 

wwe kK JULES AND JIM (1961). In Truffaut's 
hands, Henri-Pierre Roche's novel of an im 
possible triangle becomes at once a paean 


to love and a bittersweet testament to its 


futility. One of the loveliest, most absorbing 
films of the New Wave, it is the most suc 
cessful embodiment of Truffaut's idiosyn- 
cratic style: impassioned yet detached, hur- 
ried yet lingering. His poetic recreation of 
the period surrounding World War | is aided 
by his evocative natural settings, and the ro- 
mantic melancholy is brought home in the 
exquisite performances of Oskar Werner 
and Jeanne Moreau. Cabot Street Cin- 


ema. 
*& kx JULIA (1977). Fred Zinnemann’s ver- 
sion of the luminous story from Lillian Hell- 
man's memoir Pentimento is flawed but 
engrossing, a handsome, almost too taste 
ful production whose look recalls David 
Lean's Dickens films. Adapted by Alvin 
Sargent, it focuses on the young Hellman’'s 
struggle to complete her first play (The 
Children’s Hour), her initial Broadway suc- 
cess and her adventure working with 
Europe's anti-Fascist underground at the 
behest of her childhood friend Julia, the 
scion of a wealthy American family. Too 
worshipful of Hellman and abusive of her 
friends in literary society, the film has an un- 
assailable asset in its acting. Jane Fonda is 
an energetic, moving Hellman, Vanessa 
Redgrave delivers the performance of her 
life as Julia (though she's not on the screen 
nearly as much as we might wish) and 
Jason Robards brings his hammy, craggy 
charm to the role of a god-like Dashiell 
Hammett. Harvard Square. 
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% x *LAST TANGO IN PARIS (1972). Marion 
Brando's extraordinary performance and 
Bernardo Bertolucci’s colorful, rather daz- 
zling direction make up for the silliness of 
the plot here, and the film’s much-vaunted 
sexuality is shocking mainly for its brutality. 
Jam-packed with subplots, films-within-a- 
film, Freudian references and. flashbacks, 
this story of a haunted expatriate at the end 
of his rope, though far from the ground- 
breaker it may once have seemed, has its 
wrenching moments, and certain scenes — 
Brando’s childhood reminiscence, his 
confrontation with his dead wife, the tango 
— retain a matchless beauty. Harvard 
Square. 

%& &THE LAST WAVE (1977). A skillful, chill- 
ing Australian voodoe movie. When Syd- 
ney lawyer Richard Chamberlain pursues 
the case of some aborigines accused of 
murder, he finds himself assaulted by pro- 
phetic dreams and terrorized by native 
soothsayers. The director, Peter Weir, is 
good at building tension, but since he’s un- 
willing to admit that this is simply a horror 
film, he veers toward convulsive horro~ 
without ever arriving at it — the movie never 
pays off. Exeter. 

tek &THE LITTLE FOXES (1941). Bette Davis 
is at her bitchy best here as Regina, the 
queen of a corrupt, mendacious Southern 
clan on the skids. William Wyler’s adap- 
tation of Lillian Hellman's best play is a dis- 
tinguished effort; Davis always flourished 
under Wyler's direction and photographer 
Gregg Toland’s remarkable deep-focus 
experiments proved as powerful in the jam- 
packed compositions of this film as they 
had in the baroque, sculptured frames of 
Citizen Kane, which Toland finished earlier 
the same year. With Herbert Marshall, 
Teresa Wright, Richard Carlson and Dan 
Duryea. Institute of Contemporary Art. 
%*xxLOVE AND DEATH (1975). Woody Al- 
len's most controlled film before Annie Hall 
is essentially a spoof of intellectualism, es- 
pecially deep thinking of the Russian per- 
suasion. The wit here is not nearly as wild 
as vintage Woody, but his cinematography 
is more fulfilling than usual and, in its style 
and breadth, the humor resembles the won- 
derfully mordant lampoons he pens for the 
New Yorker. Based very, very loosely on 
War and Peace. Harvard Square 


M 


x kM (1931). The most atmospheric of 
films, Fritz Lang’s haunting story of a sadist 
who kills little girls, and the revenge a Ger- 
man town and its underworld takes, intro- 











duced Peter Lorre as the outwardly gentle 
killer who “can't help it." The town itself 

its streets, alleys, and especially its build 
ings, are as alive as the main characters 
and Lang imbues the whole with an eerie 
sensation of destiny. Brattle 

*& & %& & THE MALTESE FALCON (1941). John 
Huston’s first film, and perhaps his best 
the quintessential detective film noir and 
the finest of the five versions (counting 
spoofs) of the Dashiell Hammett novel 
Huston wrote the dark, acerbic screenplay 
and directed with style and an unerring 
pace. Humphrey Bogart, as Sam Spade 
turned in one of his finest performances, the 
first to introduce the arsenal of tough-but 
sentimental characteristics that made 
Bogey an imperishable screen persona 
Almost equally exciting are the masterful 
portrayals by Sidney Greenstreet, Peter 
Lorre, Mary Astor and Elisha Cooke of the 
gallery of rogues searching for the black 
statuette that may. be worth millions. Har- 
vard Square 

wk *xTHE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 
(1934). Despite the skilled construction and 
rigorous attention to detail of his 1956 re 
make, this British Hitchcock thriller is in 
comparably better entertainment. This tale 
of a couple on holiday entrusted with an 
espionage secret that results in the kidnap 
ing of their daughter has some of the 
Master’s most seductive suspense se 
quences: sinister goings-on in a dentist's 
office, for instance, and the climactic can 
tata in Albert Hall. Leslie Banks and Edna 
Best are mild but effective as the be- 
leaguered vacationers, and Peter Lorre 
makes a stunning villain. Central Square 
*& & MIDNIGHT EXPRESS (1978). This is es 
sentially a very old-fashioned melodrama 
decked out in fancy, modern violence 
Based on the true story of Billy Hayes, who 
spent five hellish years in a Turkish prison 
for attempting to smuggle some hash out of 
the country, this brutal, high-velocity thriller 
is as perfectly paced as Jaws, but it's not as 
harmless. Manipulative and jingoistic, the 
film casts the Turks as bestial fiends and 
handsome Billy as their virginal prey 
Directed by Alan Parker (Bugsy Malone) 
Central Square. 

*%xMOULIN ROUGE (1954). John Huston 
seems to have cared more about achieving 
a properly Toulouse-Lautrec-like decor and 
color scheme for this Oscar-winning bio- 
pic than about making the story adequate to 
its subject. The movie is lush enough, but at 
bottom, it’s the usual mush about the tor 
ments of a bitter, alcoholic artist, with spec 
ial emphasis on his sexual frustration. Jose 
Ferrer, walking on_his knees, plays the 
painter. With Zsa Zsa Gabor, Suzanne Flon 
and Christopher lee. Oswald Morris did the 
beautiful cinematography. Coolidge Cor- 


ner. 

#&*xMOVIE MOVIE (1978). A friendly little film 
that pretends to be a '30s-era double fea- 
ture: a schmaltzy boxing picture called 
Dynamite Hands followed by a Busby 
Berkeley-ish backstage musical (in color) 
called Baxter's Beauties of 1933. The fun 
is right where you expect it, in the hoary 
chestnuts and the woozy love scenes. And 
both films poke fun at the economics of ‘30s 
moviemaking by sharing the same sets, and 
cast — as if George C. Scott, Trish Van 
Devere, Art Carney and Eli Wallach were 
contract players, churning ‘em out. But 
there’s something limiting about the loving 
precision of the mimickry. There's no intim 
ation that something unexpected might be 
around the corner. The movie's. real 
strength is in its performances, most of 
which are delivered by gorgeous, fero- 
ciously energetic newcomers: notably Barry 
Bostwick, who brings a combination of 
James Stewart's slack-jawed earnestness, 
Dick Powell's insuperable cheer and 
Donald. O'Connor's rubber-legged frenet- 
icism to his young-songwriter role in Bax- 
ter’s Beauties. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

MURDER BY DECREE (1979). Christopher 
Plummer and James Mason as Sherlock 
Holmes and Dr. Watson, in the 135th film 
about Conan Doyle's world-famous sleuth 
Director Bob Clark (Black Christmas) 
sends Holmes into battle against Jack the 
Ripper. With John Gielgud, Donald Suther- 
land, Genevieve Bujold and Susan Clark 


Cheri. 

%& %& &MUSTANG (1978). Robert Guralnick s 
film about the !argest legal whorehouse in 
the country, Joe Conforte’s Mustang Ranch 
in Nevada, gives a sadder and more emo- 
tionally coherent portrait of life in a brothel 
than all of Louis Malle's elegant and cold 
Pretty Baby. The Ranch is an all-Amer- 
ican institution, operating out of mobile 
homes furnished with Coke machines, 
acrylic carpets, and glaring fluorescent 
lights. The pasha of this plastic paradise 
was born in Sicily, but he’s entirely Ameri- 
can in his ambitions and tastes. Vulgar and 
insensitive, Conforte is nevertheless hard to 
dislike — you van't help grinning at his im- 
migrant-hustler’s fantasy come true. It's 
only when you listen to the girls that you re- 
consider. Although it makes us squirm, 
Mustang is a truly humane film. Central 
Square. 

*& & & &MY MAN GODFREY (1936). One of the 
greatest of screwball comedies, Gregory La 
Cava's farce about a family of bored mil- 
lionaires who hire a canny and rather amor- 
ous butler is superbly inventive, with a de- 
liciousiy sexy atmosphere. Part of the fun is 
in watching smooth but proper William 
Powell (as the butler) woo Carole Lom- 
bard, at her best as his socialite mistress. 
Mischa Auer provides spectacular support 
as a starving (and rather simian) artist kept 
from harm by his patroness Alice Brady 
With Gail Patrick, Eugene Palette and Alan 
Mowbray. Central Square. 
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%& *xNATIONAL LAMPOON'S ANIMAL HOUSE 
(1978). At times this college daze farce is 
everything the nasty little kid in us could 
want. Saturday Night Live's John Belushi, 
in particular, is a gross-oul genius. But the 
movie isn't nearly as frenzied as it should 
be; it wants to say that being bad is posi- 
tively good for us, and leans toward melo- 
drama when it should be piling on the 
raunch. Harvard Square, suburbs. 
*&*&xNEW PERSONAL ANIMATION — PART 
Two. A second collection of recent ani- 
mated shorts, including Kathy Rose's “Pen- 
cil Booklings,” in which an artist's drawings 
come to life; Veronika Soul's “How The Hell 
Are You?” an exchange of letters in the 
form of animated collages; and Maureen 
Selwood's ‘‘Sempre Libera.” Center 
Screen. 

% & NEW YORK, NEW YORK (1977). A pain- 
ful story, painfully told by Martin Scorsese, 
about the misalliance between a simple, 
happy big-band singer (Liza Minnelli) anda 
self-destructive bebop sax player (Robert 
De Niro). There's plenty of beautifufly 
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played jazz, but the film isn’t really a musi- 
cial; instead it's a film about the lives of mu- 
sicians and an attempt to uncover the dark 
underside of the flamboyant musicals of the 
‘40s and early ‘50s. What emerges is an un- 
Stable and gritty modern despair, dom- 
inated by De Niro’s intense yet impene- 
trable performance as a man whose rhythm 
is literally different from anyone else’s. Cen- 
tral Square. 

+ RRNIGHT MOVES (1975). Dumped on the 
market, this deft, modest, well-acted Arthur 
Penn thriller sank with hardly a trace. It's 
really a typical Penn character study of the 
tough outsider (Gene Hackman again bril- 
liantly plays a loner detective) who com- 
pulsively tries to piece together a compli- 
cated kidnapping-smuggling-murder even 
as his own life and marriage start to disin- 
tegrate. The subtle visual and verbal refer- 
ents mean to tie it all together, but the ellip- 
tical editing and altogether obscure plot de- 
feat them. But even though at the end you 
feel like Hackman — stil! adrift with all the 
clues — Night Moves stays under your 
skin. Nickelodeon. 

%* *% 1900 (1976). Bernardo Bertolucci’s four- 
hour epic on modern Italy is a magnificent 
effort, even though nothing in it really works 
The film chronicles three generations of 
struggle and affection between landowners 
and peasants in the Emilia region of North 
Central Italy; the rise of Fascism; the Com- 
munist resistance to it among the peasants; 
the brief efflorescence of the giddy “liber- 
ated” woman of the '20s, and much more 
At its best, 7900 is almost incredibly rich in 
physical and sensuous detail. However, 
when the heroic peasants, embracing Com- 
munism en masse, bedeck themselves in 
red, Bertolucci’s love of spectacle takes 
over, defeating all sense of political reality. 
The movie collapses into a series of im- 
probable tableaux vivants. At the same 
time, the Fascist perversions give the show 
away: Bertolucci may believe in the heroic 
virtue of the Left, but by temperament he's 
drawn to Fascism as a sensational film sub- 
ject. With Burt Lancaster, Robert De Niro, 
Gerard Depardieu, Dominique Sanda, and 
Donald Sutherland. Harvard Square. 
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wk xONCE UPON A TIME IN THE WEST 
(1969). The best of Sergio Leone’s baroque, 
wide-screen Italian westerns. This one’s 
about a band of roving gunmen, led by a 
shockingly evil Henry Fonda, terrorizing 
frontier settlements. Snaky music; wide, 
wide, open spaces; mythic confrontations; 
and splendidly orchestrated violence. With 
Jason Robards, Claudia Cardinale, Charles 
Bronson, Keenan Wynn, Lionel Stander, 








Jack Elam and Woody Strode. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 
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tek wkkKTHE PALM BEACH STORY (1941) 
Preston Sturges at his glorious best, meld- 
ing screwball farce with sophisticated ro- 
mantic comedy so that the seams never 
show. Claudette Colbert, the wife of an im- 
pecunious engineer (Joel McCrea) runs 
away to Florida, where she falls in with a 
loony multi-millionairess (Mary Astor) and 
her stuffy but romantically inclined brother 
(played to the hilt by Rudy Vallee). With the 
usual Sturges gallery of crazies. Central 


Square. 

%& & PROVIDENCE (1977). Alain Resnais's first 
English language film is an intriguing fail- 
ure, and all the sadder for Resnais’s evi- 
dent attempt to make it his liveliest, most en- 
tertaining film. The problem is David (Mor- 
gan) Mercer's bitchy, piss-elegant, pseu- 
do-profound screenplay, rife with concep- 
tual fallacies which make it difficult to care 
for the characters and impossible to make 
anything of the weighty badinage that 
amounts to an intellectual shell game. John 
Gielgud, however, is magnificent in the 
juicy role of Clive Langham, a terminally ill 
novelist whom we watch feverishly creating 
his last book from real-life characters; his 
son Claude, very well-played by Dirk Bo- 
garde; Claude’s wife Sonia, played very 
badly by Ellen Burstyn; an idealist named 
Woodford, played very blankly by David 
Warner; and Clive’s late wife Molly, played 
very flatly by Elaine Stritch. Nickelodeon. 


R 


ROBERTA (1935). A movie intended as a ro- 
mantic operetta, starring Irene Dunne and 
Randolph Scott, becomes something else 
entirely when its principle supporting play- 
ers are Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers. 
The songs are by Jerome Kern and Otto 
Karbach. Harvard-Epworth Church. 
ROLLING STONES CONCERT SCRAPBOOK 
(1964-69). A collection of concert seg- 
ments featuring a BBC documentary 
Stones in the Park (1969), which is a rec- 
ord of the Hyde Park memorial concert for 
Brian Jones, who had died just days be- 
fore. Includes Charlie is My Darling 
(1965), Rolling Stones Gather No Moss (a 
1964 newsreel) and the Stones’ set from 
The T.A.M.1. Show. Off the Wall. 
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@SAME TIME NEXT YEAR (1979). Since 1951, 























Doris and George (Ellen Burstyn and Alan 
Alda) have been leaving their respective 
spouses to meet for one weekend a year 
Tuning in on the tryst every five years, we 
watch them don the fashions of three dec- 
ades. Bernard Slade, who adapted the 
script from his hit play, is so intent on get- 
ting laughs from changing costumes and 
references to pop culture that he loses 
George and Doris amid the period one-lin- 
ers. Burstyn has the easier role; she gets 
snappier costume changes between epi- 
sodes. But poor Alan Alda works so fran- 
tically hard trying to squeeze a character 
out of weak, guilt-ridden George that he fin- 
ally exhuasts us. This is one of the most 
stage-bound vehicles ever filmed (it’s 
paced at something slightly above a crawl) 
and the whole production is so dank and 
murky that it suggests the clandestine mat- 
ings of two moles. Directed by Richard Mul- 
ligan. Cinema 57, suburbs. 

w*kTHE SEVEN YEAR ITCH (1955). Billy 
Wilder indulged in the purest exploitation of 
Marilyn Monroe, as both iush sex object 
and public joke, in this cloddish, effective 
farce about perpetually frustrated lust 
Middle-aged apartment dwelier Tom Ewell 
undergoes a crisis of “temptation” when 
confronted with upstairs neighbor Monroe 
— while his wife is away on an extended 
vacation. The movie is a Classic example of 
how much erotic heat a clever director can 
still generate when laboring under what the 
ICA calls a “hands-off-clothes-on" policy 
With Evelyn Keyes, Sonny Tufts and Oscar 
Homolka. /nstitute of Contemporary Art. 
wk &kSHADOW OF A DOUBT (1943). 
“Peaceful, quiet Santa Rosa” is the setting 
of Hitchcock’s favorite among his own films, 
and one of ours. Into this settled, civilized 
community descends Uncle Charlie 
(played masterfully by Joseph Cotten), one 
of Hitchcock's most attractive villains, a 
handsome, soft-spoken fellow who mur- 
ders widows on the side. He is beloved by 
all his family and indeed by all Santa Rosa 
(the townfolk feel he's one of them, Hitch 
points out slyly), but his lovely niece Char- 
lie (the enchanting Teresa Wright) is es- 
pecially enamored. He is not only her 
namesake but, she feels, her psychic 
“twin.” This “secret sharer” relationship 
dominates a film full of reflections and 
shadows and haunted by a steadily 
deepening chill. Written by Thornton Wilder 
(whom Hitchcock chose to depict Santa 
Rosa on the basis of his Our Town), this is 
one of the director's most honest, morally 
compelling movies, a swift, suspenseful 
study of Puritan small-town America’s ran- 
cid underside. Central Square. 

SWEET MOVIE (1974). This film by the di- 
dactic, inventive Yugoslavian director Du- 
san Makavejev is rarely considered among 


his better works, and people have been 
known to walk out on it muttering angrily. It 
has something to do with communal living, 
food and sex and its most famous moment 
is undoubtedly the one in which a bunch of 
happy orgiasts devour a pile of shit. With 
Carol Laure. Orson Welles. 
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wk x *xTHE THIEF OF BAGDAD (1940). Native 
boy Sabu bests evil wizard Conrad Veidt 
(The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari) in Alexander 
Korda's spectacular fantasy filmed in daz- 
zling early Technicolor. We saw it on TV (it 
hasn't been seen on a big screen in dec- 
ades) and retain fond memories of its mag- 
ical flying horses, mountain-top palaces 
and especially of Rex Ingram's towering 
amiable genie. With Jean Duprez and Miles 
Malleson. Orson Welles. 

%& & & & TOUCH OF EVIL (1958). Orson Welles 
outdoes himself in this tale of a corrupt 
oorder town sheriff and the stalwart 
Mexican investigator intent on exposing 
him. His fluid, twisted camerawork creates a 
malignant, slummy world with a duplicity 
that reflects Sheriff Quinian's remarkable 
methods of law enforcement. Things are 
never what they seem here, sounds are dis- 
connected from their sources, the physical 
features of characters are transformed 
planted evidence and fisheye lenses create 
dark, illusory visions. Welles himself plays 
Quinlan as a welter of infected flesh, and 
Chariton Heston is perfectly appropriate as 
the Eagle Scout investigator. Janet Leigh 
and Akim Tamiroff add able support, and 
Marlene Dietrich turns in what she has 
called her favorite performance as a pros- 
titute who observes that Quinlan had better 
“lay off the candy bars.” A portrait of evil 
matched only by Fritz Lang's films. Central 
Square. 

%*x*xTHE TURNING POINT (1977). Given the 
dance craze of the last few years, it was in- 
evitable that someone would make a big 
popular film about ballet and ballet per- 
formers. This weepie, written by Arthur 
Laurents and directed by Herbert Ross, 
makes ballet as American as apple pie. 
Anne Bancroft plays a great ballerina who's 
getting lonely on the road. Shirley 
MacLaine is her old friend and rival who 
gave up the dance for marriage and kids. 
Leslie Browne plays MacLaine's daughter, 
a dancer who makes it to the top in record 
time, and the great Mikhail Baryshnikov (re- 
ferred to as “the horny Russian") is her 
prize. The movie's dramaturgy is ‘40s- 
Hollywood all the way, but the dancing (by 
American Ballet Theater and quest stars) is 
extraordinary. A hypnotic, trashy movie. 
Harvard Square. 





U 


THE UNIVERSAL SOUND OF JAZZ (1942-57) 
An impressive collection of 12 vintage per 
formances culled from the series of jazz 
shorts produced by Universal-International 
in the '40s and '50s. Included are numbers 
by Billie Holliday, Count Basie (with Clark 
Terry), Lionel Hampten (with Wes Mont- 
gomery and Betty Carter), Woody Herman 
(with Stan Getz, Zoot Sims and Shorty Roa- 
ers), Gene Krupa and Stan Kenton. Off the 
Wall. 





V 


*THE VIRGIN AND THE GYPSY (1970). In its 
day (which was also the day of The Fox 
and Women in Love) this was widely hailed 
as the only movie that captured the rea 
D.H. Lawrence flavor, which is to say the 
photography is glossy, Christopher Miles's 
direction is leaden and there's a lot of heavy 
breathing. Joanna Shimkus (in one of the 
title roles) plays an Edwardian minister's 
daughter whose repressed sexuality is 
thunderously unleashed by wandering gyt 

sy Franco Nero. This is symbolically repre 
sented by a bursting dam, which floods the 
minister's home while the two protagonists 
make merry in an upstairs bedroom. Get 
the picture? With Honor Blackman and 
Maurice Denham. Nickelodeon 


W 

%& &w& THE WARRIORS (1979). Writer-director 
Walter Hill takes the existence of youth 
gangs as a jumping-off point for pure fan- 
tasy, an urban gothic kung-fu picture that's 
the snazziest action film in months. The 
story of the Coney Island Warriors, who 
fight their way across New York through the 
territories of a dozen rival gangs, has been 
set up to generate as many chases and fight 
scenes as possible, with an entertaining as- 
sortment of cartoonish adversaries. The 
movie sets a blistering pace, and its ballet- 
ic, bloodless combat episodes are start- 
lingly terse and graceful. It could use a lot 
more rock 'n’ roll, and when acting is re- 
quired (which isn't often) it's mostly dread- 
ful. But Hill’s love for his pulp-paper char- 
acters and action-flick cliches adds a glow 
of affection to the silliness. It's great fun 
Saxon, suburbs. 

eTHE WIZ (1978). Sidney Lumet's $30 mil- 
lion adaptation of the all-black, Broadway 
musicai hit jerks along from one grandiose, 
interminable set-piece to another. Suburbs. 
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. Brattle Theatre 
* 40 Brattle Street TR 6-4226 
WEEK OF FEBRUARY 28 MARCH 6 
A FESTIVAL OF GERMAN CINEMA 
Two by Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
Anna Karina in CHINESE ROULETTE “Fascinating... 
hypnotic...more daring and original than anything I've yet to 
see.” — Vincent Canby 6:50, 9:55 wknd. mat. 3:45 





and Margarethe von Trotta in THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 





“Audacious and technically brilliant.” - Roger Ebert 


5:20, 8:25 









Midnight Friday and Saturday, March 2 & 3 A GREAT 
AMERICAN COMEDY Orson Welles, Tom Smothers and 
Katherine Ross in Brian DePalma’s 
GET TO KNOW YOUR RABBIT 


SSW Se 
GSS 





425 MASS. AVE. 
864 - 0426 


WEEK OF FEBRUARY 28 - MARCH 6 
CINEMA | MIDNIGHT EXPRESS 5:30, 9:30 


and Stacy Keach and Jeff Bridges in 
John Huston’s FAT CITY 
7:40, wknd. mat. 3:40 





CINEMA Ii 


2/28 - 3/3, Wed. - Sat. 


TWO HITCHCOCK CLASSICS 
THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 6:00, 9:55 


and FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 7:40, Sat. 


mat. 3:45 





3/4 - 3/6, Sun. - Tues. 
Orson Welles’ TOUCH OF EVIL 6:00, 9:40 and 
Hitchcock's SHADOW OF A DOUBT 
7:40, Sun. mat. 4:00 





Every Wednesday at the Brattle Theatre and the 
Central Square Cinemas — Ali Seats, All Shows $1.50 








Robert A. Goldston Presents A Film By Bob Clark 
Starring CHRISTOPHER PLUMMER 
JAMES MASON - DAVID HEMMINGS - 
SUSAN CLARK - ANTHONY QUAYLE 
JOHN GIELGUD and FRANK FINLAY 
and DONALD SUTHERLAND 
as “The Psychic” Robert Lees 
and GENEVIEVE BUJOLD as Annie Crook " 
“MURDER BY DECREE" 
Screenplay By John Hopkins 
Executive Producer Len Herberman 
Produced By Rene Dupont and Bob Clark - Directed By Bob Clark Bes = i 
A Highlight Theatrical Productions Production Produced in Cooperation (PG |PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <a> 
With The Canadian Film Development Corp. and Famous Players Limited SoM “7 “*" "OT 8€ suTABLE Fon comonen) 
Released By —@Avco Embassy Pictures Corp. 1978 avcoemaassy PICTURES CORP 


Dalton opp Sheraton Bos 536-2870 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT! 
STARTS WED. MARCH 28 
1:00 - 3:15 - 5:30 - 


7 THE JACK 
> THE RIPPER JNURDERS. 
Sherlock Holmes lifts the veil of 
Secrecy, Corruption and terror at the 
, heart of the throne of England itself. 
* Clue by clue...murder by murder... 





Music By Carl Zittrer and Paul Zaza 






Read the Ballantine Paperback 





7:45 - 10:00 











€2 
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ALPHA GALLERY 
121 Newbury St (536-4465) 
Paintings by K Flagg Waltermire 
ARETA 
161 Newbury St, Boston (266.4466) 
10-5 MT, 10-6 W-Sat 
Primitive Collectibles Hindu Temple Hangings 
ART/ASIA GALLERY (536-7575) 
8 Newbury. St, Boston 
Avant-garde Japanese calligraphy 
ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON 
700 Beacon St. (262-1223) 
M-F, 9-; M. W. TH 9-9 
Photo Succession 
ARTISANS 
(266 6300) 165 Newbury Street 
Drawings by Etid Loote 
ARVEST GALLERIES 
77 Newbury St (247-1418) 
Mon-Sat 10-6 19th and 20th c American paint 


ings 
ARTWORKS GALLERY (262-5920) 
128 Newbury Street 
Watercolors by Rohe:t Morgan 
ATLANTIC GALLERY (426-5439) 
34 Farnsworth St. Boston 
Sculptures of Fritz Buchner 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
(536-9500) 8 Arlington St. (M-F 930-5) 
BAAK GALLERY (354-0407) 
59 Church St. Cambridge 
Mon-Sat. 10-6, Thurs. til 9 
Ceramics by Steven Branfman. Prints from the 
Harold Fox collection 
JACQUELINE BECKER (267-0569) 
118 Newbury St. (Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30) 
19th and 20th c. prints a d drawings 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
320 Newbury Street 
Photos by Philip Trager 
BCA GALLERY 
547 Tremont “St. (426-7700) Tues-Sat. 11-9, 
Sun. 1-4 
Annual Museum Schoo! Show 
BOSTON VISUAL ARTS UNION 
77 N. Washington St Boston (277-3076) T-F 
11-6 Sat. 11-4. A Time Show 
BOTOLPH 
44 Brattle St. Cambridge. (868-6967) Mon-Sat 
10- 


6 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (426-8270) 
30 Bromfield St 
Mon-Sat. 12-6. Paintings by Debora Ryan 
CAFE GALLERY 
73 Dartmouth St., — 
Paintings by Pugs A 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION 
23 Garden St. (876-0246) 
Tues-Sat, 11-5; Sun, 2-5 
Similes in Silver 
CHILD'S GALLERY 


ART LISTINGS 


169 Newbury St (266-1108) 
MF 9-5, SAT 10-5 
Primitive American Paintings 
CLARK GALLERY 
Lincoln Sta. Lincoln (259 8303) T-Sat 10-5 
A Color Show 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATON (369-2578) 
16 Lexington Road 
Tues Sat 11430 Sun 2-40 
Juried Exhibitions of Members’ Work 
COPLEY SOCIETY (536-5049) 
158 Newbury St. 10-5, closed Sun 
Paintings of Richard Johnson 
CUTLER/STAVARDIS GALLERY 
354 Congress St, Boston 
Paintings by Elizabeth Ahern 
DOLL AND RICHARDS. 177 Newbury St., Boston 
(266-4477). Tues-Sat 10-5. Group Fine Arts 


Show 
FLAG GALLERY 
178 Green St., Jamaica Plain (522-8138) 
Recent works by Matthew Mattingly 
GALLERIA ROSANNA (536-9286) 
229 Newbury; Tues.-Sat. 12-6 
Fine arts graphics by contemporary artists 
GALLERY AT ARS LIBRE 
711 Boylston St.. Boston M-F 10-5, Sat 11-5 
Etchings by Thomas Rowlandson 
GALLERY IN THE SQUARE (426-6616) 
665 Boylston St. Mon-Sat. 10-6; Sun 12-6 
Paintings by Dale Emmart and Kathy Finlay 
GALLERY NAGA 
67 Newbury St., Boston (267-9060) 
Paper Works. 
GALLERY NATURE AND TEMPTATION 
40 St. Stephen St. (247-1719) Mon-Sat. 2-6 
New Graphics 
GALLERY 355 
355 Boylston St.; M-F 9-5, Sat. 12-3 
Group Landscape Exhibition 
GARRET GALLERIES 
340 Huron Ave., Cambridge 
T-S, 11-5. 
Collages by Grace White 
GINN GALLERY 
381 Elliot St, Newton. Tues-Sat. 10:30-4:30 
Another Time, Another Place 
GRAPHICS | & GRAPHICS Ii 
168 Newbury St. Bos. (266-2475) 
Mon-Sat. 9-5:30 
Woodcuts by Jean Arp 
GRAPHICS 
Faneuil Hall, Mkt. So. Market Bldg. No 175A 
(523-2846) 
Continuing group show 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS 
162 Newbury St. Bos. (536-7660) 
Tues.-Sat.: 10:30-5:30 
Paintings by Sidney Willis and Larry Webster 
HARCUS KRAKOW GALLERY 
7 Newbury St. (262-4483) 


Photos by Ralph Steiner 
HIRSHBERG GALLERY 
344 Boylston St. (266-0933) 
Sun-Fri. 1-5 
Drawings by Iftah Barkin 
IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211) 
246 Newbury St. (Tues-Sat. 11-5) 
Unusual! exotic art 
IMPRESSIONS (262-0783) 
Newbury and Darthmouth Sts. 
Tues-Sat 10-6 
Contemporary American Monotypes 
KANEGIS GALLERY 
244 Newbury St. Bos (267-6735) 
Master graphics. Picasso, Miro, Stoltenberg and 
others 
MYKONOS GALLERY (227-2709) 
Lewis Wharf, Boston 
Kristensen Woll Collage Exhibit 
NEW CITY HALL 
1 City Hall Sq. (725-4000) 
Main gallery open M-F 10-4, SAT 10:30-3.30; 
other exhibit areas open M-F 
Community Arts Connection 
NEWBURY BOOK GALLERY 
314 Newbury St., Boston. W-Sat. 10-7. Paintings 
by Susan Shup 
NEXT MOVE GALLERY 
955 Boylston St., Boston 
T._ noon-5 W-Sat. 12-7 Paintings by Nancy Berk- 


an 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835) 

179 Newbury St 

Hoe 9 and Drawings by Porfirio Didonna 


69 Newbury St., Boston (536-3288). Works of 

Norman Gamble, Claudia Ogilvie and Anita Vrlich 
OFF THE WALL 

861 Main St. Cambridge. 

Photos by Michael Bate and Robert Krug. 
ONDINE 

9 Park St. Boston (742-8362) 

M-F, 12-6 

Davidson, Hirshman and Hessing: Works in 


Gouache 
PASSIM (492-7679) 
47 Palmer St., Harv. Sq. 
Paintings by Sandra Koeher 
PIANO CRAFT GALLERY (247-0160) 
791 Tremont St. (Sat. Sun. 10-5) 
Sculpture and Drawings by Tom Kennedy 
PRINTMASTERS, LTD. 
36 Bromfield St. Boston (423-2570). M-Sat 
10-6. Group show. 
PUCKER- SAFARI GALLERY 
171 Newbury St. Bos. (267-9473) 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5 
Cloth painting and sculpture by Ali and Mirtala 
i DATA, 256 Hanover St., Boston M-Sat 7- 
New Expressionism 
nou. MICHAUX (261-3883) 


Boston 


290 Dartmouth St 
Paintings by Enzo Russo 
ROTENBERG GALLERY 
130 Newbury St., Boston (261-3747) 
Tues. -Sat 10-5. Sculpture by Jim Lewk 
SANS REGRET 
131 Newbury St. Boston. (267-3382) 


M-Sat 10:30-6. Group Show by Contemporary 


American Artisans 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY 

73 Newbury St.. Boston (266-3500) 

Tues.-Sat., 10-5:30 

Sculptures by John Neuman and Margie Hughto 
SEMIRAMIS, (661-1815) 

10 Mt. Auburn St.. Camb 

Mon-Sat. 10-6, Th, Fri. til 9 

Ancient Chinese scrolls, African and Eskimo Art 
SUNNE SAVAGE GALLERY (536-1910) 

105 Newbury; M-Sat. 10-5 

California Landscapes 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

(266-1810) 

175 Newbury St 

Tues-Sat. 10-5, Wed. til 7:30 

Handmade Paper and Smokefired Pottery 
STEBBINS GALLERY 

Zero Church St., Harvard Sq 

Mon-Fri. 11-2, Sat-Sun. 10-noon 

Works of Diana de Filippi and Billy McDonald 
STONE SOUP 

313 Cambridge St. (523-9481) Tues-Sat. 11-6 
STUDIO 36 

36 Bromfield St., Boston. M-Sat. 12-5 

Works of Usona Brown 
FRANK TANZER (. 62-5173) 

33 Newbury St., 10-4:30 M-F. 

nae by Jose Vaz-Vieira 
TEN ARROW (876-1117) 

10 Arrow St. Cambridge 

Mon.-Sat. 10-6; Thurs. 10-9 

Glass by Mark Peiser. 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400) 
Wiggin Gallery, Copley Square 
Daily 9-9, Sut. 9-6. Photos by Walter Kaufman. 
BROCKTON ART CENTER (1-588-6000) 
Fuller Memorial, Brockton 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 admission $1, children under 16 
free. Permanent Collection: The First Ten Years. 
BUSCH-REISINGER MUSEUM 
29 Kirkland St., Camb. (495-2338) 
Permanent collection of German art, Scandinavian 
art in all media, dating from Middle Ages to pre- 
sent. Open 9-4:45, day thru Sat. Construc- 
- Art. Works by Kandinsky. 75th Anniversary 
ho’ 


W 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855) 
66 Burroughs St., Jamaica Plain. Daily 2-5, Fri 
eve. 6-9. Admission $2.50 adults, $1.25 kids. 
50é¢ Fri. 6-9 pm 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050) 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed-Sun., 1-4:30 
Free admission. American paintings and selected 
prints. Mixed Media. Paintings by William Sid- 
ney Mount. 

















GABE KAPLAN’S HAVING A BALL! 





His dream team’s got a preacher, 
a jailbird, a pool shark, a muscleman. 
And the best guy 


on the team 


_ is agirl. 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 


JACK GROSSBERG :GERALD FRANKEL: SANDOR STERN 


PRODUCED BY 


MARC KAPLAN - JACK SMIGHT - STEPHEN FRIEDMAN 
wusicer DAVID SHIRE ano JAMES Di PASQUALE 


STORY BY 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 
» STEPHEN FRIEDMAN / KINGS ROAD eroouction 








GABRIEL KAPLAN... FAST BREAK 


DIRECTED BY 


EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 


SCREENPLAY BY 





DECORDOVA MUSEUM 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln 259-8355; open Tues 
Fri. 10-5, Sat. 12-5, Sun 1:30-5. Wed 5-9:30 
Admission $1.50, under 21 50¢. Born in Bos- 


ton 
FOGG ART MUSEUM (495-2397) 
32 Quincy St, Cambridge 
Mon-Sat. 9-5; Sun 2-5. French 19th c. Paintings 
Drawings by John Ruskin. Drawings by Fragon 


ard 

GARDNER MUSEUM 
280 The Fenway (566-1401) 
Authentic Venetian palace w/courtyard Tues. 1 
9:30, Wed.-Sun. 1-5:30. Suggested Admission 
for adults $1. Classical tunes Tues at 8, Thurs 
and Sun at 4. Info: 734-1359 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston St., Bos. (266-5151) 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Wed. 10-9, Sun. 12-5. Admis 
sion $1. Boston Expressionism: Hyman Bloom. 
Jack Levine, Karl Zerbe 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
479 Huntington Ave. (267-9300 x445 & 446) 
Open TUES 10-9, WED-SUN 10-5, closed MON 
Admission $1.75, under 16 FREE; full-time ID 
students and senior citizens $1.75; Sun. $1.25 
Printmaking in Italy. Paintings by Barnet Ruben- 
stein. Contemporary Paintings. Dutch Paintings 
from the Storeroom. Wrapped for Winter. Imper- 
ial Paintings in India. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 

33 Marrett Rd., Lexington (861-6563). Mon.-Sat 
10-4:00. Sun. noon to 5:30. FREE. Forged in 
Iron: the American Blacksmith. 19th c. Sailors 
Art. Antique Toy Trains. Photographing the Fron- 
tier. Run of the Mill: Photos of N.E. Mill towns. 
The Voyage of Sir Francis Drake. San Francisco 
Bay Architecture. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500) 

Science Park, Lechmere line. M-Th. 9-4, F 9-10, 

Sat. 9-5, Sun. 10-5. Admission $3.00 adults, $2 

for under 17; over 65 and servicemen. Reduced 

rates FRI eves. 5-10: $1. Every WED. FREE from 

a 5. Rails of the World. Energy: Crisis and Chal- 

Iilusions in Art. Great Boston Egg Race. 

mus UM OF TRANSPORTATION 

15 Newton, Brookline (521-1200) 

Tues-Fri. 10-1. Sat-Sun. 12-5. Adults $2.25, 

children $1.50. 

Antique. Toy Exhibit, great stuff. Firefighting Ex- 

hibit, including slides and Currier and Ives prints. 

Crossroads, a hands-on educational exhibit. Train 

and TOQ* OLLEY Month. 

NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8820) 

300 Walnut St, Roxbury 
African Artists in America. 
T, TH 12-7, FRI 12-9, S-S 1-4 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8830) 
Central Wharf, Atlantic Ave.; Mon-Thurs, 9-5, Fri. 
9-9. Sat., Sun., holidays 9-6. Admission $3.50, 
under 16, $2.50. Friday 4:30 p.m. - 9 p.m. 
$2.00. Over 2000 fish, plus dolphins perform 
aboard floating amphitheatre next to Aquarium. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM 
745-9500. East India Square. Mon-Sat. 9-5. Sun. - 
and holidays 1-5. Admission $1.50, under 16 
and seniors 75 cents. Maritime History, Eth- 
nology and Natural History. The Artful Roux: 
Ma/ine Painters of Marseille. 

ROXBURY CENTER MUSEUM OF AFRO- 
AMERICAN HISTORY, 719 Tremont St. Admis- 
sion 50c adults, 25¢ for children and seniors 
Open 11-5 except SAT, MON. Caribbean Images: 
1880-1910. 

“HARRIET TUBMAN MUSEUM 
566 Columbus Ave. (536-8660) 
Open M-F, 10-5. Works by Dana Chandler 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
56 Salisbury St. Worcester (799-4406). Tues- 
Sat. 10-5; Sun. 2-5, closed Mon. Admission $1; 
those under 14 of over-65, 50¢rAneiant-Egypt in 
Watercolor Emotional Dimensions os AQRT 
Photographs from the Museum's Collection 
Tibetan Art. Timescapes. Sculpture by Robert 
Rohm 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BORIS GALLERY (261- 1152) 
35 Lansdowne St. Boston 
Color Photos by Sam Abell 
CAMBRIDGE PHOTO CO-OP” 
188 Prospect St. Cambridge. Mon-Fri 
Group Show 
COLORTEK (267-6503) 
330 Newbury St 
Photos by Richard Segall 
FRAMEWORKS (354-9867) 
7 Upland Rd., Cambridge M, F-S, 10-6 T-Th. 10 
9. Frameworkers Gallery 
KENNEDY GALLERY 
770 Main St., Cambridge (M-F, 11:30-3:30) 
Second View: A rephotographic survey. 
KIVA GALLERY (266-9160) 
231 Newbury St. T-F 11-6 
Photographs from the Phillipe Halsman Collec- 


tion 
ROSE GALLERY 
23 Miner St. Boston. W, 6-9. Th-F, 10-5 
Rare 19th c. Photographs 
NE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

537 Comm. Ave. (261-1868). Advertising Show 
PHOTOWORKS (267-1138) 

755 Boylston St. (M-F, 9-5:30) 

Photos by N. Kipling Winston 
PROJECT INC. (491-0187) 186 Huron Ave., Cam- 


bridge. 
CARL SIEMBAB (262-0416) 
162 Newbury St. 
Prints by Gibson Kennedy 
VISION (266-9481) 
216 Newbury St. Photos by John Divola. 
VOICES GALLERY 
220 North St., Boston x 
Death's Final Privacy. 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Art Gallery, 855 Comm. Ave. 
Py a Library, 771 Comm. Ave 
LT 
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Hayden Gallery, 160 Memorial Or 

Metamorphosis: Totems, Masks and Objects. 
BRANDEIS U., Waltham 

Rose Art Museum 

Fresh Images: Works of Boston and New Eng- 

land artists. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Carpenter Center, 29 Prescott St 

Graphics of Chillida 

Baker Library 

Photos of Power 

Peabody Museum 

Cepan: A City Uncovered 











[ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK ON MOTOWN RECORDS AND TAPES 


[JG] PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <> | Columbia 














[ READ THE BALLANTINE PAPERBACK | © 1979 Columbia Pictures Industries, Inc 





Opens Friday March 2! 


SOME MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CHALOREN | 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST 
RECORD DEPARTMENT 




















Cheap Trick /Heaven Tonight 
















Cheap Trick 
iddies Mandoc Sur cndttamanataen tebtes Me Back 4 
The Ballad Of TV.Violence {'m Not The Only Boy) “On Top Of The World/High Roller Cheap Trick at Budokan 
Hot Love/ Taxman, Mr. Thief ss eT 8 including: 
Surrender/Ain't That A Shame 
| Want You To Want Me 
Need Your Love/Come On, Come On 












JE 35312 Don't worry if Cheap 
Trick is the most unusual group you 
know, they play the best rock and 
this is their best album yet. 







PE 34400 Explosive, driving, un- 
predictable hard rock. Cheap Trick 
slams ‘out the music with a ven- 
geance. 































FE 35795 ‘Cheap Trick at Budo- 
kan”’ is Cheap Trick’s first live al- 
bum. It features electrifying versions 
of show-stopping songs such as 
“‘Surrender,”’ “| Want You to Want 
Me,” ‘“‘Ain’t That a Shame,"’ and 
‘‘Need Your Love.” 






Cheap Trick InColor 


including: 
| Want You To Want Me/Big Eyes 
Oh Caroline, Girls/Downed 
You" tthe aka Strikes Ton 



































CHEAP TRICK: 
LIVE AT BUDOKAN 









PE 34884 if rom music is a big 
Part of your life, make Cheap Trick a 
part of your rock. They do it right! 
Rock hard! 





































Ron Carter, Sonny Rollins, and 
McCoy Tyner, in their triumphant fall 
tour as the Milestone Jazzstars, 
created some unforgettable music, 
captured i in this two-record live 
set, “In Concert.” A two-record set. 

_ CARAVAN/DON’T CRY OUT LOUD 


$6.99 —_— | Rat tome. Ne 
@& Milestone Ber $4.49 


DON T CRY OUT Lt cata Melissa Manchester’s 


brilliant new album. 
The long-awaited new release by one of 
contemporary music's most talented 
performers. It's a totally poaching set of 
extraordinary songs that capture all her 
special vocal magic. Melissa Manchester's 
Star has never shone brighter. 


Includes: ALMOST EVERYTHING 















































a HARVARD SQUARE 
MIT STUDENT CENTER 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER 
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mO)amenaeeer 
thats my daughter.’ 


PANYCURE 


Cre) ee een 


TEAM PRODUCTION PAUL SCHR 


HARDCORE 
PETER BOYLE 


SACK CINEMA 


237-5840 ROUTES 
» SHOPPERS’ WLD. 


THE GAY GUY’S GUIDE 
SO.STATION 42354340 


- DIRECT FROM NEW YORK - 


“TENDER MOMENTS” ©) 





“JAILHOUSE LOVER” 
—and— 
“HIS MASTER’S TOUCH” &) 











piel Mi ii ce bata e-jie..| 
482-466) 





ADULT HITS 


~ Centunuous from 10AM 


artt 


204° TREMONT ST. BOSTON 482-4661 











HARVARD SQUARE ; 
THEATRE °-<2 


$1.50 Mon. thru Fri. 'til 6 p.m., $2.50 after 6 p.m 
Sat., Sun., Holidays, $2.50 ALL DAY. (Midnite Fri. & Sat. $2) 


Bertolucci’s “1900” 2:10-8:40 
Last Tango In Paris 12:00 - 6:25 








"NOT SINCE THE STING’ 


has there been a movie that so happily combines a crime, the 
devilish and engaging rogues who carry it out, the cheerful use 


of — elegant costumes and such stylish character acting 
..AWO DERFUL, QUITE WONDERFUL MOVIE.” 
—Gene Shalit,“ Today” NBC-TV 
“A LARK. ..ABRISK, 
GRINNING | VALENTINE.” 


gee ROLLICANG 
mae onal “ 


“CLASSY 
ENTERTAINMENT 
DIRECTED WITH — 
GOOD HUMOR. . 

IT TAKES YOUR 
BREATH AWAY.” 


~ rirrmes Times 


“saUSENOLY 


Julia 12:00 - 4:00 - 8:05 
Turrting Point 2:00 - 6:00 - 10:05 





Woody Allen Festival..Love&Death 1:00-5:25-9:5 
Everything..About Sex eo - 6:55 





00 - 8:30 
Annie Hall « 1:30 - 4:35 - 7:50 
| Sleeper 








“AN ware 
THEE EYES. , 


—Rona Barrett, ABC-TV 


“TASTEFUL, 


24 A 
DINO DE LAURENTIIS presents >i 
AMICHAEL CRICHTON FILM 


SEAN DONALD 
CONNERY SUTHERLAND 
LESLEY-ANNE DOWN 


CHIE we 


EXECUTED.” 
— Stephen Farber, 
New West Magazine 


“HAS WIT, 
| _ STYLE AND 
EXCITEMENT.” 


MICHAEL CRICHTON based on his novel 
Music by JERRY GOLDSMITH 
Produced by JOHN FOREMAN 
Directed by MICHAEL CRICHTON 

A Fomous Films N.V. Production 
PANAVISION® « TECHNICOLOR* 


[READ THE BANTAM BOOK’ [){()foOusy STEREO }~ 


(PG) fF United Artists 
ATransamerica Company 
Copynght ©1979 UAC Ali nghts reserved 


3:05 - 6:10 - 9:25 
Up In Smoke 12:00 - 3:00 - 5:40 - 8:20 
Reefer Madness 1:30 - 4:30 - 7:10 - 9:50 
| Fri-Sat. — Mar. 2-3 


UP IN SMOKE 


Casablanca 
The Maltese Falcon 


1:00 - 4:30 - 8:05 
2:45 - 6:15 - 9:50 


Mar. 3-4 
Sat.-Sun. 











{ HARVARD SQ.. CAMBRIDGE, TEL. 864-4580 | 














SHOWCASE CINEMAS 























CHARLES I 1-23 


\ noon GOV.ETR. 227 227- 1330 











SACK CINEMA 








a: 

CINEMA CITY DEDHAM 
DANVERS |) 326-4955 
EXIT 26 OFF RT. 128 ROUTE 1 ot 128 




















BARGAIN MATINEE DAILY: FIRST SHOW ONLY $2.00 
NO BARGAIN MATINEE FOR SUPERMAN-ALL CINEMAS 


[CIRCLE 1-2-3 _CHESTNUTHILL AVE. CLEVE. CIRCLE -566-4040 | 
NO PASSES ACCEPTED P 
SUPERMAN || FARD 
songs 4 | HARD) 


[DEDHAM 1-2-3-4-5 RTE 1 ANDRTE 128-EXIT 60- 326-4955 | 


al 
HARD 
etl a CORE «: 














PETER 
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PETER FALK T: 
BRINK’S 
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LIST INGS 


All listings on the next few pages are free. If you 
want your message to reach millions, have all the 
details in by the Tuesday prior to publication. Send 
notices of local cosmic events to What's Happen- 
ing. c/o Listings Editor, BAD, 100 Mass. Ave.. 
Beantown 02115. All copy subject to our revision 


NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 
DEADLINE IS TUESDAY 


AT 5 P.M. — 
SEND ‘EM IN, FOLX! 





= 





EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734.1212 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911. 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1500 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 
CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: Call 911 

POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

CAMBRIDGE AMBQLANCE: 868-3400 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 354-2020 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 44-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 734-4400 

PROJECT PLACE EMERGENCY VAN, suicides, 
overdoses, all medical emergencies, 24 hours, 7 
days: 247-4000 

RAPE CRISIS CENTER, 24-hour hotline: 492 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, medical 
and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and 
North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate and 
continuing support, medical and legal informa 


tion 
ST. ELIZABETH'S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 


ALCOHOLISM 


ALCOHOLISM CLINIC of Dimock Community 
Health Clinic provides free individual and group 
counseling, alcoholism education, family services, 
and referral to detox, halfway house, etc. 55 
Dimock St. in Roxbury call weekdays 9 to 7, 
442-8800, x201, 202 or 203. 

WASHINGTONIAN CENTER for Addictions offers 
inpatient and outpatient programs for those 
hooked on alcohol, barbiturates or opiates 




















Medical and psychiatric counseling, detoxification 
services, rehabilitation, job finding 41 Morton 

Street in Boston, 522-7151 
BOSTON COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, 250 
Boylston St., Boston, 267-7334. Educational 
for c ty groups. Call Mon-Fri 





8:30-4:30 

THE SALVATION ARMY Harbor Light Center 
provides overnight lodging, inpatient alcoholic 
rehabilitation for men and women, clothing, food. 
counseling. 2 free meals daily, 10am and 2pm 
Sat, 2:30pm; Sun, 11:30pm 407 Shawmut Ave 
Phone 24 hrs, daily, 536-7469 

ALCOHOLISM CLINIC at Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital: out-patient treatment, individual and 
group therapy 732-2376. Evening Clinic Mon 5 
9; Closed Mon. morn. til 1 

ALCOHOLISM Family Counseling and Referral 
offers info and counseling 723-9390 

NORTH SUFFOLK ALCOHOLISM SERVICES 
427 Broadway, Chelsea (884-8154) 270 
Broadway, Rever (284-2637), 22 Tewksbury 
Winthrop Ay 9551). Weekdays 830430 
eves. by appt 

SHELTER, 22 on Putnam Ave. near Harvard 
Square, can lodge up to 4 homeless persons a 
night and refer counseling. Info: 547-1885 

OPERATION MATT information and referral ser 
vice for teenagers affected by alcohol. Phone 1 
800-272-2586, 8:30 am-10 pm daily 

WOMEN FOR SOBRIETY, women support each 
other in weekly group meetings each SUN at 7 
p.m. at 186 Hampshire St., Cambridge 

SOUTH SHORE COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, 21 
Franklin St., Quincy (472-6027). Crisis interven- 
tion and family counseling for alcohol related 
problems. Services ‘available at no charge 

APPLETON TREATMENT CENTER FOR 
ALCOHOLISM 115 Mill St. Belmont (855- 
2781) Offers inpatient, outpatient and aftercare 
services 


BIRTH CONTROL & 
PREGNANCIES 


WOMEN'S COMMUNITY HEALTH, 639 Mass 
Ave., Rm. 210, Cambridge, is a non-profit tax ex- 
empt, women owned and controlled health facili- 
ty (547-2302). Among the center's many seriiies 
offered at the lowest possible rate are pregnancy 
screening and abortion help. Also info, resources, 
self-help groups and more to help women care 
for their bodies themselves whenever possible 

BIRTH DAY, PO Box 388, Cambridge 02138 (288- 
7404). Homebirth information and referral 

HELP PROGRAM OF BOSTON, 4 Dartmouth St. 
266-6489. Counseling and referral, small scale 

NEW ENGLAND WOMEN'S SERVICE, 1031 
Beacon St., Brookline (738-1370). Licensed clin- 
ic offering abortion and other services. Free preg- 
nancy tests 

PRETERM, 1842 Beacon St, Brookline (738- 
6210), a licensed non-profit clinic for first 
trimester, out-patient abortions; pregnancy tests, 
GYN check-ups. Open Mon-Sat. on appointment 








basis. 

FAMILY PLANNING Health Center, 732 Main St., 
Fitchburg (345-6272). Open weekdays 8:30- 
4:30, call for appt. Confidential counseling on BC, 


~ VD, Sterilization, infertility, plus info, speakers, 


films and referrals 

COPE is Coping with the Overall Pregnancy Ex- 
perience, before and after. A professional non- 
profit service agency offering discussion groups 
for pregnant and post-partum women and 
couples; many related groups and services, plus 
information, resource and referral service. You 
don't have to have a problem to call COPE: 357- 
5588. They're at 2 Hanson St. in Boston. 

CRITTENTON CLINIC, 1 Perthshire Rd., Brighton 
Non-profit clinic for out-patient, first trimester 
abortions. Free pregnancy tests; for appointment 
call 782-7600. Also BC and GYN services, vasec 
tomy, tubal ligation and counseling 

BILL BAIRD CENTER, 673 Boylston St., Boston 
(536-2511). A non-profit organization open 9-9 
every day: services include abortion, BC; free 
pregnancy testing and counseling; also VD 
testing, counseling. 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD, 99 Bishop Allen Drive 
Cambridge (492-0518). A non-profit, social ser- 
vice and health education agency offering coun— 
seling. info and referral, courses, resources and 
much more, concerned with all fertility-related 
behavior. Counseling phone: 492-0777 

NORTH SHORE FAMILY PLANNING 74 Elm St 
Danvers (774-5525). Open 8 to 5:3. for infor- 
mation, speakers, films and referrals. Ap 
pointments and pregnancy tests 

CODE HOUSE, 396 Concord Ave., Belmont 484- 
9224. Counseling and referrals for personal, 
medical and legal problems. 

HOMEBIRTH, INC. BU Sta. PO Box 355, Boston 
02215 (956-5166): A non-profit group which 
offers — classes for alternative birth ex- 
perience: 

CAMBRIDGE FAMILY PLANNING offers birth 
control clinics at neighborhood health clinics. Day 
and evening sessions. Confidential care. Call 868- 
2900 


COUNSELING 


WATERTOWN RESIDENTS may partake of the 
services of the Multi-Service Center at 465 
Arsenal St. (926-3600). Hours MON'FRI 9-5; 
eves. arranged. Referrals, counseling on all 
matters. Family Planning Clinic Tues. 2-6 p.m 
Everything free and confidential 

PEOPLE receive understanding treatment from 
Family Service Association, 3412 Beacon Street. 
Boston. Call 523-6400 

HELP FOR CHILDREN provides info and 
assistance for children and teens. Staff works to 
cut red tape and will actively sees out the agency 
or program that provides the needed service. Any 
child in need of help may call, as well as anyone 
who knows a child in need. Call 727-8997, M-F 
9-5 for number of your area office 

BOSTON OFFENDER SERVICE PROJECT, two to 
four weeks self-help program run by Mass Half- 
Way Houses, Inc. solely for parolees and 
teleasees from Deer Island. 261-3851, 261- 








1864. 

DROP-IN CENTER run by Mass. Half-Way Houses 
for male and female exprisoners: recreation 
referral services and other programs at no cost 
Call 482-2520 after 2pm or drop in at 79 
Chandler St: in the South End. Open TUES-FRI, 
beginning at 7pm. 

FAMILY COUNSELING and guidance centers 
(542-0903) in Boston and 4 suburbs provide 
individual, group, and marital counseling at fees 
dependent on income 

FENWAY COMM. HEALTH CENTER offers non 
sexist health counseling at 16 Haviland St. Phone 
267-7573. TUES eves. Gay health care and 
counseling MON by appt. WED walk-in 6:30- 


8:30. 

PROJECT PLACE, 32 Rutland St., Boston (South 
End). Hotline: 267-9150. Business: 262-3740 
Switchboard provides 24 hour telephone 
counseling and referrals for any problem or crisis 
Drop-in Counseling provides problem solving and 
life support if phone raping isn't enough. Multi- 
service Emergency on-site help for 
bad trips, drug pc a and identification, psy- 
chiatric or medical problems, whatever. Good 
honest people make it a caring place. Emergency 
Aan is at 247-4000, all the time. All services 





free. 
BOSTON OFFENDER, Service project offers 





referrals, counseling and financial help to people 
coming out of Deer Island, Charles Street or 
Municipal Court. Call 426-4556, M-F 9-5 

YMCA Counseling Service is open to people all 
ages looking for a focus. Non-profit info: 536 
7800 x165 

ACCESS, an information, referral and counseling 
center for people of all ages and lifestyles Call 
661-3900 from noon to midnight daily. Info on 
medical, consumer, legal. recreation and drug 
related questions 

STREET YOUTH PROGRAM, 16 Blossom St 
Boston (726-2906), weekdays 9-5. Free counsel 
ing service, groups or individual, family or 
couples, also referrals and crisis intervention 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS, 23 Beacon 
St, Boston; for counseling hours call 227-7114 
Medical psychological help, al! confidential 
Counseling for drug-related problems. life hassles 
and crises, runaways, etc. FREE 

OLD WEST CHURCH DROP-IN CENTER, 131 
Cambridge St. Boston, 227-5088. Open Mon 6 
10 pm. Meals 25c¢,Counseling and Referral ser 
vices 

FAMILY LIFE INSTITUTE, 283 Cabot St. Beverly 
offers counseling in crisis and life-planning 
situations. For.more information call 927-1473 

WOMANSPACE, feminist therapy collective in 
Kenmore Square (267-7992). Indiv. couples, 
group counseling for women by prof. staff 
Sliding scale fee. Seminars and workshops also 


given 

GENDER IDENTITY SERVICE Comprehensive 
evaluation and treatment program for men and 
women with gender problems. Counseling, legal, 
medical, vocational service. 24-hour answering 
service: 864-8181. Reasonable fees 

FOCUS offers counselling and consultation for 
women and their friends. at 186 Hampshire St., 
Camb. (876-4488). Sliding. scale fees 

WOMEN’S SUBURBAN PSYCHOTHERAPY in 
Lexington offers counseling and referral to 
women and their families. Call 861-8824 for in 
formation 

CAMBRIDGEPORT PROBLEM CENTER, 1 West 
St.. Cambridge; 661-1010. Psychological 
counseling and referrals. Open Mon-Thurs, 1-4 
pm, 6-9 pm: Fri, 9-12 ‘am 

TAPESTRY, a feminist counseling and educational 
center at 595 Mass. Ave. Cambridge (661- 
0248). Sliding fee scale 

SELF-DEVELOPMENT GROUP, 14 Somerset St, 
Boston ( . 27-9876). Crisis intervention center for 
prisoners and ex-offenders: counseling. housing, 
job placement, etc. MON-FRI, 9-4 

TRANSITION HOUSE, 661-7203. A temporary 
shelter for battered women and their.children, the 
house offers shelter, support, food and referrels 
as well as over-the-phone support and informa 
tion 

CLEAR LIGHT SOCIETY dedicated to aiding the 
sick, the aged, the dying and their families. Drop 
In center at 355 Boylston St., Boston open Mon, 
1012 am and 6-10 pm, Tues, 9:30-5, Wed-Fri, 
so 12 am. Call 24 answering service at 247 


573 

FAMILY COUNSELING COLLECTIVE, 1 Dimic 
St.. Somerville. Experienced feminist therapists 
provide mental health services on a sliding scale 
fee basis. For information call 666-9723 

PUOSTO provides crisis intervention and short 
term counseling. Offices located in the Old 
Methodist Parish Hall, Cedar St. Bridgewater 
Phone: 697-8111. Open Mon-Fri, 9-9 

OPTIONS ADVOCACY CENTER offers counseling 
and referrals to South Shore widows and 
widowers. Offices located at 1375 Main St., Han- 
son. Open 5-10 pm; call 583-3157 for informa- 
tion 

WINGS is a feminist therapy collective offering in- 
dividuals and couples counseling. Call 277-1761 
for more information 

DROP-IN CENTER is run every Wed from 6-11 by 
the Mental Patients’ Liberation Front at the Stone 
Soup Gallery, 313 Cambridge St. Boston. Advice, 
friendship, and legal help 

CODE HOUSE, 396 Concord Ave., Belmont 484- 
9224. Counseling and referrals for personal, 
medical and legal problems 

PLACE HOUSE offers shelter and crisis interven- 
tion for runaways and youths 13-17. Open 24 
hrs. at 402 Marlborough St., Boston (536-4181) 





DRUGS. 


PROJECT “PLACE EMERGENCY VAN, seven 
days, 24 hours. 247-4000. This phone also 
provides drug info, counselling, referral 

CENTER FOR ATTITUDE CHANGE, J. Building, 
Boston State Hospital, 591 Morton St. 287 
1510. For anyone with drug related problems 

VA DRUG CENTER, 92 Water Street in Boston, 
offers drug treatment including methadone to all 
vets. Free, confidential. now. Call 223-4571 

CONCILO HUMAN SERVICES 656 Mass. Ave. 
Boston. (261-2363). 24 hr. Bilingual drug treat- 
ment center 

BOSTON POLYDRUG UNIT offers in-hospital 
detoxification for downs, ups and combination 
problems, with counseling and activities guided 
by an experienced staff. Call any time 442-3331 

COORDINATING COUNCIL on Drug Abuse, of the 
Mayor's Office, 31 State St.. Boston (6th floor): 
725-3113; open MON-FRI. 9-5. Offers referral 
and technical assistance for drug and alcohol 
related problems, treatment and rehab. programs 
Prevention materials available on request 

DRUG PROBLEMS Resource Center's Polydrug 
Program offers in-patient detox, counseling, and 
an extensive out-patient program; all services 
FREE. Info: 625-3550 

OUT-PATIENT TREATMENT CENTERS. East 
Boston, 15 Porter St. 596-5200; Boston City 
Hospital, Out-Patient Department, 424-5000 

THE THIRD NAIL, 1170 Columbus Ave., Roxbury 
Crossing, Boston. (445-6142). 24 hr. therapeutic 
drug rehabilitation center. Educational and 
vocational training. 

PROJECT TURNABOUT, 224 Badal St. Hingham 
(749- sire. Residential treatment center. Sliding 
fee sca 

SOLOMON CARTER FULLER DRUG PROGRAM 
provides FREE help to residents of the South End, 
Back Bay, Roxbury and North Dorchester 
Methadone detoxification program for heroin ad- 
dicts, counseling, aid to Spanish-speaking people, 
help for pregnant addicts. Hours M-F, 8:30-6:30; 
Sat, Sun. 9-1. 85 East Newton St., Boston (247 
6424) 

EAST BOSTON ORUG ACTION COUNCIL, 569 
5390, 569-5391. Open Mon-Sat, 9am to 10pm 

POISON INFORMATION CENTER is at 232- 
2120 





DRUG ADDICTION Rehabilitation Center. G Bldg. 
Boston State Hosp. 591 Moron St., Dorchester 
A therapeutic community offering inpatient, and 
resident programs, related services Open to 
everyone. New phone 436-6000 x138 

CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL offers drug counseling 
group therapy, methadone detoxification, 
methadone maintenance, and drug free treatment; 
also drop-in groups, at Cambridge Hospital's Drug 
Treatment Program, 485 Mass. Ave., Cambridge; 
Call 354-8327 

FIRST, 167 Centre St., Roxbury (427-1588) or at 
336 Blue Hill Ave. (455-5230) in Dorchester, 
offers help and counselling for drug related 

problems. 

NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL CENTER, offers treat- 
ment for drug dependent individuals. Services in- 
clude information and referral, psychological and 
physical examination, individual and group 
therapy and an After Care program. Call 956- 


5907 or drop by 260 Tremont St., Boston. rm 


303 

MIDDLESEX EAST, 41 Sharon St, Waltham (894 
5570) provides drug abuse outpatient services 
for the communities of Waltham. Weston, Water 
town and Belmont 

TRIO HOUSE, 591 Morton St, Dorchester (436 
4816). Theraputic halfway house Individual 
group and vocational counseling 

SPECTRUM HOUSE, 211 Westboro Rd. N Graf 
ton 839-4286 or 839-9210 A residential 
therapeutic community offering individual and 
group counseling, vocational and educational 
programs 


ECOLOGY 


SUFFOLK U. LAW AND ENVIRONMENT SOCI- 
ETY, 41 Temple St, Boston Emphasis on action 


projects : 

SIERRA CLUB, 3 Jcy St, Boston (227-5339) 
Local branch of the oldest environmental protec 
tion org, with literature, info, committees on a 
variety of eco-issues. Volunteers, participants 
welcome. Open 9:30-3 weekdays 

FUND FOR ANIMALS, 14 Beacon St. (723-4066) 
is an active international organization working on 
all humane and conservation issues concerning 
animals. Lit and slide lex available 

GREENPEACE, Box 142, Wenham MA 01984 
International organization active in the whale and 
harp seal conservation movement 





7 Call ike, 


+% 267-1234 = 
to place your Phoenix classified 
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presents 
THE YELLOW WALLPAPER 

GAME TIME 
HAS BEGUN 


| CAN FEEL THE AIR * 
by Lis Adams 
Performances Thurs.-Sat. 8 pm 
Sun. at 3 pm Tickets $4 
for reservations 267-8518 


Boston Arts Group Y GAME TIME | 
*% 
367 Boylston St., Boston : 








by Ann Titolo, and 
® PINBALL e+ 








OOKS & 
POETRY 








STONE SOUP hosts poetry readings SUN at 8:30 
pm at 313 Cambridge St. in Boston. Donation $1 
Jan 21: Womenwright 

CAFE GALLERY, 73 Darmouth St., Boston (247 
8040). Jan. 24: Judy Katz-Levine 

POETS can discuss their work at the Advanced 
Poetry Workshop with Kathleen Spivack. Write 
Poets, 150 Chestnut St., Weston MA 02193 

BROOKLINE WRITER'S WORKSHOP meets each 
TUES at 7 pm at Brookline High School. Bring 
Xerox copies of your prose and poetry 

POETS read and discuss their work weekly. For 
time and place write POETS 1576 Cambridge IF. 
Camb. MA 02138 

CENTRAL SQUARE WRITER'S GROUP meets 
each MON at 7 pm at the Central Square Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St, Cambridge. FREE. 

CAMBRIDGE SENIOR CITIZENS can join poetry 
workshops by calling 876-6800 x342. 

NEWBURY BOOK GALLERY, 314 Newbury St 

AMERICAN FICTION discussion group meets 
each THURS, at 7 pm at Cambridge Public 
Library's Central Square Branch, 45 Pearl St 
FREE 


BLACKSMITH HOUSE poetry readings happen the 
Ist TUES of each month at 8:30 pm at Brattle 
House, 42 Brattle St., Cambridge 

LIVE POETRY MAGAZINE features prose and 
poetry readings each THURS at 9 pm at BU's 
Barrister Hall in the Law School 

WRITER'S CORNER, open to all, weekly readings 
each TUES at 8 pm at 565 Boylston St., Boston 
Donations accepted = 





rg eae Pa G AMES & 

E kad; The Best, Brand 

Of flay New Games * 
: Available Anywhere* 


Harvard Sq. 
65 Mt. Auburn St 
661-7731 
Absolutely 
The 


Highest 
Cash 
Trade-In 
me) an eli 
Records 


Records & Tapes 
Soleiei a) ats -aele) (e| 
Try our ‘State of 


the Art’ Record 
Cleaning Service 


COME IN & PLAY 4 
GAME 
TIME 

1906 Mass. : 

Ave. * 


Cambridge 
pen till 11:00 PM 
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BOSTON DEJA VU Il 
USED ALBUMS & NEW 
RELEASES 


BEST PRICES IN TOWN 4:so 
TOP CASH PRICES 
FOR ALBUMS YOU SELL US 


Boston Deja Vu Il, 151 Mass. Ave., 


ALL ALBUMS ‘me rom Bere Ay HOME VISITS MADE 
GUARANTEED 267-8389 T 











HILDREN 


PUPPET SHOWPLACE, 30 Station Street in 
Brookline Village, presents puppet shows SAT.- 
SUN. at 1 and 3. Tix $1.50 per person. March 3- 
9: Allen Stephens and Company 

CHILDREN'S MUSEUM, 60 Burroughs St. 
Jamaica Plain (426-8855). T-Th 2-5, F 2-5, 6-9 
Sat-Sun. 10-5. Admission $2.50 adults, $1.50 
children, under 3 free. 50¢ Fri 6-9 adults and 
children. Participatory exhibits include Grand- 
mother's Attic, Computers; Living Things, and 
more. Donation $1. 

HELP FOR CHILDREN offers guidance to kids and 
their families on day care, counseling, drugs, 
tunaways, foster and medical care, education, 
Chapter 766 and much more. Hours M-F, 9-5 
Boston: 727-8898; Cambridge: 492-1572 

A NEARBY PLACE that seems far away from the 
concrete jungle is the Ponkapoag Outdoor Center, 
operated by the Boston YMCA for people of all 
ages on the MOC Blue Hills Reservation in Can- 
ton (exit 65 off 128). Activities include pony- 
riding in the afternoons and on weekends, 
residential camps and other nature-related ac- 
tivities For info call 696-0521. A wide variety of 
outdoor learning programs available for kids and 
adults. 

SOMETHING TELLS ME it's all happening at the 
zoos. For a recorded message describing what's 
going on at the Children’s Zoo, Blue Hills 
Trailside Museum, Franklin Park Zoo and Stone 
Memorial Zoo, call 442-0991. Children’s Zoo 
closed for Winter 











EMINISM 


THE WOMAN'S CENTER is at 46 Pleasant St. 
near Central Square in Cambridge. Numerous ser- 
vices available, including housing info, counsell- 
ing and referral. MON-THURS 10-10, FRI 10-5 
Call 354-8807. Weekly discussions each WED at 
8 pm. Call for topic 

WOMEN’S COUNSELING and Resource Center is 
at Harvard-Epworth Church, 1555 Mass. Ave 
(rear door) in Cambridge (492-8538) aoien MTN 
9 am to 1 pm TUES 5¢30-8:30, THURS 5:30- 





8 
DAUGHTERS OF BILITIS, 1151 Mass. Ave. (Old 
Camb. Baptist Church), Cambridge (661-3633). A 
lesbian organization for women only. Discussions 
Continued on page 30 





Trading Co. 
| VINTAGE CLOTHING & 
FURNITURE 
CORDUROY 
Shirts $5.00 
and 
_._ Pants $6.00 
«Mon.-Sat., 10-6; 
19 River St., Central Sq. 











UPCOMING 
COURT APPEARANCE. 


Tickets available at 
Boston Garden Box Office 
and all Ticketron outlets. 
Call 742-0200 to reserve 
tickets using Master Charge 








Ze 
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| Cambridge St. 





1369 
JAZZ 
| CLUB 


Sun. & Mon., 
Feb. 25 & 26 
JUN MIYAKI & 
THE NEW BREED 
Tues., Feb. 27 
BUNNY SMITH & HIS 
SWEET THINGS 
Wed., Feb. 28 & 
Thurs., March 1 
MACUMBA 
Fri. & Sat., 
March 2 & 3 
TOMMY CAMPBELL 
BAND 


» 


11369 


inman Square 
Cembridge 
491-9625 











—2 IRE 


ROW LEVY BLUES MAN BAND 
Fri., March 2 


(nr. Brookline Village) 











BILLY PIERCE 
. & 








KosTor 
528 COMM. AVE 
BOSTON, MASS. 02215 
(617) 247-7713 


Extra Entertainment! 
Music starts at 8:30 


Monday 
DUTCH COURAGE & DARK 
Tuesday 
MONA, MAXX 
& BASTEEL 
Wednesday 
ARIAN DUCE, 
THE ZOO TYPES 
& THE MAPS 
Thurs.-Sun. 
last appearance berore their West 
Coast Tour 


THE 
REAL 
KIDS 

















Thurs. & Fri. with 
THE VINNY BAND 





* Sat. & Sun. with 
THE MARSHALLS 





Coming Next Week: 
ROBIN LANE & 
THE CHARTBUSTERS 











Hofbrau | 


1314 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


Cabin Fever 
March 2&3 
Happy Hour 4-7 


Fer information call 
232-4242 








MARCH Ist, 2nd & 3rd 
THE RENTALS 


Prats Maceyes We Rel coyalce) 


THE SECRETS 
at The SPACE 


76 Batterymarch St. 542-3377 
. Downtown Boston 











Tues 
; Shows 7:30 & 10:30 pm 


\ Je < 
661-9887 


| 30 Boyiston St., 
| Harvard Sq 


/ 


Entertainment Nightly 


Special Happy Hour 
Fridays 4 to 7 
featuring Dave Powell 


Sun., Feb. 25 
AIR 
Shows 9 & 11 PM 
Tickets $5 





Mon. & Tues., Feb. 26 & 27 
BILL EVANS TRIO 
Shows 7:30 & 10:30 pm 
Tickets Advance $5.50 

$6.50 day of show 





Wed., Feb. 28 
THE COMEDY 
CONNECTION 


Thurs.-Sat., March 1-3 
ZACHARIAH 


Gun.,March 4,118 18.” 


RIGHTEOUS J JAZZ Azz BAND 
oe Diilend er 


“~~ Mon. & Tues., March 5&6 ; 
ESTER SATTERFIELD 
(land: of Make Believe) 
guests 
THE WALKER BAND 
ALLSTON 
Tickets $6 














Mon. 





Thurs.-Sat., March 8-10 
CHUCK McDERMOTT 
and WHEATSTRAW 





Tues., March 13 


THE YOUNG ADULTS 


Mon. March 19 


ZAITCHIK BROS. 
Tues Mar N< ) 
ERIC ANDERSEN 


RICHIE HAVENS 


Advance tickets for concert events 
avaitabie at Swifts and Ticketron 
outiets 











93 Front Street 
Scituate Harbore 545-4910 
Live Entertainment 
7 Nights 


Sun Feb. 25 


The John Lincoln 
Wright Group 


n., Feb. 26 
Tametelevet-1al 

















ZACHARIAH 


with very special guest 
stars : 
Two shows. Call for info. 


Tues. nights 
THE FAT CITY 
BLUES BAND 


Wed. Nights 
TRAVELER 
Thurs.-Sun. March 1-4 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


Fri. -Sun- 9-11 











eo 
Note: 


Herb Pomeroy 


Orchestra 

Big Band Sound 

One night only. 

Mon., Feb. 26, 8:00 p.m. 

Admission: $5.00 floor 
$3.00 gallery 


Scotch 
*n Sirloin 


77 N. Washington Street 
off Causeway Street near 
Boston Garden and 
Government Center 
723-3677 











| 464 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq. East 
Hid" Ptcuspnionen S0G0T? meaner” g 


1y¢ 





/~BOOH'S PUB Presen'= 

Sun. Feb 25e0e0e8¢¢8e 6 «Stan Strickland & 
Sundance (featuring Aisha) 

Mon. Feb 26eeeeeeee¢¢80 0 eAliston 

Tues. Feb 27e ee eeeeeeeeesew Life 

Wed. Feb 28eeeeeeeeeeeees Starfire 

Thurs.. March 1® © © © eDave Gordon Quartet 


Fri. & Sat. March 2& 3¢¢¢ 008? © *Aiiston 
Sun March 4eeeeee088 ejust in Time 
featuring Candy Stout 





wiekkweKkrkk yh 


eg 
ee CELEBRATION st 


et DISCO 
KENMORE SQUARE 





Sun., Feb. 25 


FRIENDS 
Mon., Feb. 26 
THE FRINGE 
Tues., Feb. 27 


MIKE STERN 


Wed., Feb. 28 
JAKI BYARD & 
THE APOLLO STOMPERS 
Thurs., March 1 
JERRY BERGANZI & 
CONBRIO 
Fri. & Sat., March 2 & 3 
SMOKE SHOP 
52A Gainsbe 


0 St., Boston 247-7262 

















Fete 








WHO'S 
ON 
FIRST 


BILLY WHYTE 


Thurs., Mar. 1 
2 for 1 nite 


FAMOUS 
STRANGERS 
Fri., Mar. 2 
SPUD CITY 
Sat., Mar.3 
NO TRUMP 


19 Yawkey Way (Jersey Street) 
Off Brookline Ave 
across from Pereny | Park 
Kenmore Square 247-3353 








lownstairs 
Rob Silverman & 
The New Arts Quartet 


Feb. 20 


Sun., Feb. 25 
Mon., 


Tues. & Wed., 
Feb. 27 & 28 Q 
Thurs., March 1 Gil Graham Quartet 
ri. & Sat., Rob Silverman & 
March 2 & 3 The New Arts Quartet 
Upstairs ~ 
Sat. Lunch dass: Jackson Schultz - 
© 


She: 
fn 


22 Boylston Street « y 
Harvard Square 














ZACHARIAH J 














973 COMM. AVE. 

ALLSTON AT BU WEST CAMPUS 
NEWBURY ST. 

AT THE CORNER OF MASS. AVE. 
BOSTON 


FAMOUS FOR GOURMET 
HOT DOGS AND 
OVER 203 IMPORTED 
BEERS FROM ALL OVER THE 


WORLD 
OPEN DAILY 
11 AM TILL 2 AM 


Free Movies Apply 
to Season Pass Holders 


FREE 
MOVIES 

* RUN CON- 
TINUOUSLY 


FROM 7 P.M. til 2 A.M 
NIGHTLY 


MOVIES 


PAM BRICKER & 
REED BUTLER 


MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY 
WHEATSTRAW 
JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT 


¢AGUARS 


MARIAN & THE STREET 


Lad AO) od 











—LADIES INVITED— 
1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. 
Cambridge 491-9672 


Sat. & Sun., Feb. 24 & 25 


THRILL 


Mon. & Tues., Feb: 26 & 27 


HUNTER MOORE & 





Wed., Feb. 28 & Thurs., March 1 


PETER GALWAY 


Fri.-Sun., March 2-4 


PAUL RISHELL 





CASEY’S TOO 


247 Nantasket Ave., Hull 


925-9850 
Thurs. thru Sat. 


CARAVAN 


Drink & Drown Thurs. Night 
Most Drinks and Beers 75¢ 
Fri. and Sat. 

Super Happy Hour 8-9:30 
Most Drinks and Beers 50¢ 


Coming Next Week 
DEAD END 
KIDS 








SHOWCASE*Y 


Sun., Feb. 25 
Dave Jackson Jazz Trio 





Mon., Feb. 20 
Amy Duncan Trio 





Tues., Feb. 27 
Dixie Cookbook 
Mardi Gras Celebration 
12 - Closing 





Wed., Feb. .28 
Cerra-Chaplin Trio 





Thurs., March 1 
Billy Thompson & Friends 
Farewell Appearance 





Fri., March 2 
Steve Veikley Jazz Quartet 











Sat., March 3 
Dave Jackson Jazz Quartet 


RYb 


CAFE ¢ BAR © 876-9330 
MAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 











Inman Square 
13 Springfield St. 
Cambridge 661-7700 


Come & Enjoy 


DING 40 


Mandarin-Cantonese 
Polynesian Cuisine 
Luncheon Specials from $1.65 

O : F 


Comedy Connection 
Tom Messan 
Michael Kernan 
Kirpatrick 4 siege 
Strings Attached 


Barbara rae: 


Devon Square 


ROCK & ROLE 


Mon., Feb. 26 
THE ZO0 TYPES 
Tues., Feb. 27 


THRILLS & 
THE VINNY BAND 


Wed., Feb. 28 


THRILLS & 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


Thurs.-Sat., March 1-3 


THE COUNT 
CRASH al KIDS 











DUTCH COURAGE 


69 Broad St., Boston 
338-7677 


ieadliners 
(verth 


In Railroad Square 
Nashua,N.H.- - 
(603)889-8844 


Tues., Feb. 27 
THE CHOIR 








Wed., Feb. 28 


hurs.- at., March 1- 
MCA Recording Artists 


Tues. & Wed., March 6 & 7 
ZAITCHIK BROS. 
Peay Sat. Night Live Blues 





THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST. HARVARD SO. 492-7679 


Sat., Feb. 24 MARY MCCASLIN 
and JIM RINGER 


Wed., March 7 FREDERICK MARTIN BAND 








“| Thurs., March 8 thru | MASON DARING 
~~ 1 Sun., March 11 and JEANIE STAHL 
tte plus JIM POST 


TT CET TRIEKS d RYLES * Wed., March 14 LADUVANE 


CAFE ¢ BAR * 876-9330 


PHONE: 479°8989 JNMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE Thurs., March 15 thru _ BILL STAINES 
Wollaston Beach Blvd. Quincy UPSTAIRS Sun., March 18 plus DAVE MALLETT 


Sun.. Feb 25 


Wed. Feb 28 ee ees or TUESDAY-FRIDAY MIKE METHANY & 
y . aGekan re MIKE STERN QUARTET 


MEMPHIS ROCKAB Y BANI HERN Lage th yt 
Weel antenna at ee SOUT KIRPATRICK & MYERS Listen to Live at Passim Every Sun. 3 p.m. 
OBBY WATSON BLUES BAN Face. feb 33 

Sun M COMFORT MARDI GRAS GRAND BALI WCAS 740 AM 

Formal Dress or Costume Required 

Wed feb 2s & Thurs Manh 
Gh ee ae PAM BRICKER & REED BUTLER 
Canteht S4.. Canna @ No Cover Charge @ seepage eS 

? ich abla Diet cea \ CHANNEL 1 JAZZ QUINTET 














& Tues Fet 


Mon Tue eh 26 
THE BLUE REVUE 





SUGAR RAY & THE £ 
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¢ o Sake s ss /T HOUR 
° in. on./ Tues. . 
Tk RED : oe : oll Night en 
BUD e SCHLITZ « 
BARN ; T Kino’s wun 
5ee-1302 Row = x Guam 
WE 
Wed.-Sun., Brookline Ave COME drinks 


Feb. 28-March 4 at Fenway Park,261-3532 slightly higher. 


Feb. 26 & 27 SOUTHWORTH 
Feb. 28-March 1 LIMERICK ROAD BAND VA a 


March 2-4 ATLANTIC ACES PUNUSTS 
BIG T.V. 
THE OXFORD ALE HOUSE ~— ®0 Drinks 


36 CHURCH STREET — HARVARD SQ. / DIRECTLY BEHIND 
THE HARVARD COOP 876-5353 






































PBunrattiys » 


186 Harvard Ave. oS) FEVER 


1239 Commonwealth Ave. T 
Aliston, Mass. | COLLEGE BEER BLAS 




















Mon., Feb. 26 
MASON CORD 
Tues. & Wed., Feb. 27 & 28 

CABIN FEVER : QY UI MIU THING 
Thurs.-Sat., March 1-3 SUN— Feb 25 y% 
SAVANNAH BAND “\Z The Davis & 
Project Place | | mona Tess en gea 27 
“Fe 
Benefit c The ‘Ellis 


3 “ p 
‘i Chvaient Seerch | | Se Hall Group 
4 pm Bobby Watson = \ZS \F. WED. Feb 28 


oo Stampers | | Z7\7 NEI N7NZWZ THE FAT SY 


w/Gin House 
7 pm Outland Zek THURS-SAT March 1-3 
ig “iaise] | AO CO) WALKER 


10 pm Loose Change ; 
952 Mass Av, Camb. COMING — Mar5 





WITH ALBATROSS 




















SS 





AT The. Dinadie 
Monday March 5 


SQ 


QIAGEN 














11 pm Annie Rock’n’ Roll Band 





Y% 

12 Tom Fey & Fri 

- om rey rnends | | Game So ears 1010 DIDI STEWART BAND 
WAST ASN TRS NWN NP S\N SY bl SS. 9 











EET ~ 
ULU jazz supper PP ~ * ¥ 823 MAIN ST ins 
| % ren -¥,".1:1-1101¢] Said 
sagen et. | ct > 4917313 00 
—— Sun., Feb. 25 ‘ 


KAREN EVENS Mon.-Wed., Feb. 26-28 
and PAT THOMSON PRINCE VALIANT 
(formerly “STARLESS”) 

Sunday. Feb 25 & FUSS 
OLIVER LAKE Thurs., March 1 


Superb alto saxophonist PASTICHE & 
anh Bee. a7-Naria LODESTONE 


JIMMY Fri. & Sat., March 2&3 


WITHERSPOON PASTICHE & 


blues $s nger' CLASSIC RUINS 
Dancing Every Fri & Sat.t Sun., March 4 
THE NEW.LULU WHITE LODESTONE & C.P. RAIL BAND 


oy el 0-1) 1) 
JOE NEWMAN Coming Attractions: 


THUNDERTRAIN, RECKLESS, 
THE MARSHALLS & NERVOUS EATERS 

















Sunday, March 4 








MISS MAE ARNETT 
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“Very silly. . . very funny . . . and just a little insane.” 
ROBIN YOUNG/EVE. MAG. 
“Bring a first-aid kit for your funny bones . . .” 





ARTHUR FRIEDMAN/REAL PAPER 
AN in their 
NEW SHOW 


2 “sill 
S bugge 











TUES. THRU FRIDAY AT 8 P.M. 
SAT. AT 7 & 10 P.M. 
SUN. AT 3 & 7:30 P.M. 

LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 


TELE. RESEVS.) | THEATRE CHARGE 
542-0095 426-8181 


CHARLES PLAYHOUSE CABARE 
76 WARRENTON ST. BOSTON 
































Broadway’ Best Musical 
Back in Boston! 


A CHORUS LIN€ 


LIMITED ENGAGEMENT STARTS MAR. 21 
THROUGH MAY 13 AT THE SHUBERT THEATRE 


A CHORUS LINE, winner of the 1976 Tony Award, 
the Pulitzer Prize, the 1975 New York Critics’ 
Award and stili the most acclaimed musical of 
the decade, returns to Boston for a limited 
engagement. For best seats order tickets today. 


A CHORUS LINE. It’s the one musical you have to 
see at least once! 


BOX OFFICE OPENS TOM’W 10 A.M. 
Seats Also Available By Mail, All Ticketron Outlets or 
Charge Your Tickets Instantly by Calling: 


[ TELE-TRON: (617) 426-8383] 
Group Sales Only, Call: (617) 426-6444 
(@ SHUBERT THEATRE 265 Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 02116 / 426-4520. 


ae eer element cacertaraleretnatiaa haat becrsooeteeshentini meses x heenben ter eimai nth hm dh — 


MAIL ORDERS ACCEPTED DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE 


: § SHUBERT THEATRE @ 

C US LI Neé § 265 TREMONT STREET 
! g BOSTON, MASS. 02116 
4 g Tel 426-4520 


Please send tickets specified below 





























TUES. thru FRI. EVGS., SAT. & SUN. MATS. : sitet Pai = 
PERF. SUN. EVG. MAR.25 DATE | MAT or EVE] ALT DATE | AREA | NO SEATS = t TOTAL 


& SPEC. 
$17.50; Mezz. $17.50, 14.50; Baic. $11.00. | eee fi 
take Check or M0 payabie to Shubert Theatre, wae 


© coi sens w: 265 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 02116 
MATINEES You MUST enclose a sell addressed. stamped envelope 


THURS., MAR.22 - THEREAFTER ON WEDNESDAY List severas afternate dates 
Orch. $16.50; Mezz. $16.50, 13.50; Baic. $10.00. § 


OPENING NIGHT CURTAIN THURS., MAR.22 at 7:30em @ NAME AOS 
ALL OTHER EVGS. AT 8PM (Except Sun. Mar.25 at 7PM) § 
MID-WEEK MATS. & SAT MATS. at 2PM 1 ADDRESS _ 
(Except Sun. March 25 at 2PM) 
OSS 2 i ee eee se —s 





























Orch. 
SATURDAY EVENINGS 
Orch. $18.50; Mezz. $18.50, 15.50; Baic. $12.00. 








§ 
: 
3 





FOR GROUP SALES & THEATRE PARTIES ¥ 
CALL: 426-6444 PHONE (HOME) | a eee 





Continued from page 27 
each TUES at 8 p.m. and every Ist THURS at 


7:30 pm 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN 99 
Bishop Allen Drive, Cambridge 02139; phone 
661-6015 Multi-faceted national group of 
women and men effecting change thru education 
and political action in many areas. Birth control 
and abortion referrals, speakers bureau, legal 
referral service, consciousness-raising groups 
Open house Ist Wed. of each month 

CAMPUS-FREE COLLEGE offers feminist studies 
ina self directed AA, B.A, or M.A. program. 14 
Beacon St.. Boston. Phone 742-3060 

WINGS offers feminist counselling for individuals 
and couples. Call 876-8438 for more informa 
tion 

WOMEN’S ENTERPRISES OF BOSTON 755 
Boylston St. Boston (266-2245). All types of 
workshops, counseling, etc. relating to women’s 
problems in the work force 

SOMERVILLE WOMEN’S CENTER, 7 Davis 
Square (623-9340). Mon-Fri, 10-3. Women of all 
ages and backgrounds meet to exchange skills 
and ideas. A wide variety of activities and pro 
jects 

METAMORPHOSIS offers individuals, group and 
couple counseling with special focus on women 
in transition. Free initial interview, sliding scale 
Call 646-6319 

PROJECT W.A.G.E., 55 Sea St. Quincy (979 
0734). Vocational counseling for women M-F, 
8:30-4:30. No fee 

WOMANSPACE (267-7992) offers workshops 
and discussion groups 

ARADIA COUNSELING FOR WOMEN, 520 
Comm. Ave., Boston. For indiv., couples and 
groups. Fee negotiable 

INANNA, women’s poetry workshop, meets THURS 
at 7:30 pm at 186 Hampshire St., Cambridge 
Donation $1 





ECTURES 





THE WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY holds political 
discussions each SUN at 10 am at 295 Hunting 
ton Ave. Boston. FREE 

WHAT TV DOES TO AMERICANS is looked at by 
Kenneth Smith SUN, Feb 25 at 11 am at the 
Ethical Society, 5 Comm. Ave., Boston 

POLISH CULTURE !N AMERICA is highlighted by 
Dr. Stanislaus Blejwas SUN, Feb 25 at 3 pr at 
the Phillips Brooks House at Harvard. FREE 

PETER HODGSON discusses aesthetics TUES, Feb 
27 at 5:30 pm at the Firestone Room on the NE 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave. Boston 


FREE 

KEVIN H. WHITE addresses the Harvard Law 
School Forum TUES, Feb. 27 at 8 pm on the Law 
School campus at Langdell South Middle Ad- 
mission $1 

ERNEST MAY looks at international relations 
WED, Feb. 28 at 8:15 pm at 3 Church St., Cam- 
bridge. FREE 

MAGGIE KUHN. head of the Gray Panthers, speaks 
THURS, March 1 at 8 pm at the Student Union of 
Regis College, 235 Wellesley St, Zeson. FREE 

THE SPEECH OF DOLPHINS AND WHALES is 
examined THURS. March 1 at 7 pm at the New 
England Aquarium. FREE 

GORDON PARKS lectures on photography FRI. 
March 2 at 8 pm at Morse Auditorium, 602 
Comm. Ave., Boston. 

BOB RILEY looks at the installation of a new ex- 
hibit FRI, March 2 at 12:15 pm at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St, Boston. Ad- 
mission $1. 

HUMAN CARE is the concern of Prof. Arthur Dyke 
SUN, March 4 at 11 am at the Ethical Society of 
Boston, 5 Comm. Ave., Boston. FREE. 





OUNGES 





AHMED'S DISCOTHEQUE, 96 Winthrop St., Har- 
vard Sq. (547-9382). Intimate European disco 
Flamenco dancing Sun. Open everynight 

ALEWIFE LOUNGE, 1920 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(354-0091). Entertainment Wed.-Sat. starting at 
9 pm, no cover. 

AVEROF, 1924 Mass. Ave. Cambridge (354- 
4500). Entertainment nitely. 

BARLEYCORN’S, 400 Washington St., Braintree 
(843-6192). Live entertainment and dancing 7 
nites a week 

BERKLEY DISCO AND STAN’S KITCHEN, 173 
Mass. Ave., Boston (247-9159). Jam Session 
each Sat-Sun., all welcome. Disco 7 nights a 


week 

BOSTON-BOSTON, 15 Lansdowne St. opposite 
Fenway Park. New England's newest and largest 
sophisticated disco. Complete with fog covered 
dance floor. Dance contest each THURS. Cover 
$2.50 Wed-Thurs, $5 Fri-Sat 

BUNRATTY’S 186 Harvard St. Boston (254- 
9804). Large dance floor and separate game 
room. $1 cover Fri-Sat. Sun: Project Place Bene- 


fit. 

CAFE JEAN PAUL, 130 Lewis Wharf, Boston 
(742-4347). Open daily till 2 am. Food till 1 am 

CAFE VENDOME, 160 Comm. Ave. Boston (536- 
3556). Fine dining and live nitely entertainment 

CANTONE’S, 69 Broad St., Boston (338-7677) 
Live sounds. 

CARLTON HOUSE, Neponset River Bridge, Quincy 
(328-1500). Varying cover charge. 

THE CELLAR AT THE LOFT, 144 Moody St. 
Waltham (894-1444). Live entertainment nitely 
with backgammon tournament each TUES. Plus 
the Pavilion for dinner, supper and dancing 6-12 


nitely. 
CASEYS TWO Nantasket Beach, formerly Sands 
“Two (925-9850). 

THE CLUB, 823 Main St. in Cambridge, (491- 
7313). Cocktails and boogeying to live rock. 
CYRANO’S, 200 N. Beacon St, Brighton, (254- 
0003). Boston's newest disco. Dancing 9-2, 


game room 4-2. 
DAISY BUCHANAN, 240a Newbury St. (247- 
8516). Small club, no cover or dancing 
DEDHAM INN, Jct. of Rte. 1 and 128, (-26- 


6700). 

DOWNSTAIRS AT THE HOFBRAU, 1315 Comm. 

* Ave., Boston (232-8748). 

EB BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566- 
9267). Live Music Fri-Sat. 

ELIOT LOUNGE, Mass. and Comm. Aves., Boston, 
features live music, no cover or minimum and a 


fine crew of marathoners 262-5155 Thurs 
Heidi and her Secret Admirers 

ESTELLE’S, 888 Tremont St. Boston (427-0200) 

FUTURE, 1194 Comm Ave. Allston An idea 
whose time has come 

FRANK'NSTEIN’S, Mass Ave at Newbury Street 
No cover, 2 free flix nitely at 9 

GATSBY’S, Park Square, Boston (247-8848) 
Small casual pub, no dancing or cover 

GLADSTONE’S, 1239 Comm. Ave., Aliston (254 
9588). Fine audibles nightly 

GREAT SCOTT, 1272 Comm. Ave, Allston Fitz 
gerald-styled disco, casual dress 

GROUND ROUND, in the Prudential Center (247 
2500). No cover or minimum 

HARBOUR HOUSE, on the Lynnway, Lynn (581 

55) 


c05 

HOLIDAY INN, 1374 N. Main St, Randolph. Disco 

music nightly 

INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, ladies invited, 1350 
Cambridge St., Camb. (491-9672). Entertainment 
nightly. Tues: Spud City 

JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave. Cambridge (491-7800) 
Outtasite music nightly 

JOKER'S WILD, 379 Somerville Ave, Somerville 
(623-9002). Live music & disco 

KEVIN'S, Somerville Ave., Somerville 

KING'S ROW I, Brookline Ave at Fenway Park 
(261-3532). Live music, dancing nightly 

KING'S ROW Il, at White's Brighton Bowl, 1600 
Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton (254-0710) 

KIX, a disco bar at 590 Comm. Ave., Boston (266- 
7050) Cover $2 Fri-Sat., $1 Wed., Thurs., Sun 
closed Mon. Electric Disco, 2 dance floors 

LULU’S, 3 Appleton St. Boston (423-3652). New 
Orleans bordello atmosphere. Tues-Thurs: Jimmy 
Witherspoon 

LUCIFER, Kenmore Club, Kenmore Square (536- 
1950) 

MAGOO'S SALOON, 1391 Washington St., West 
Newton (527-9553). Open noon to 1 am, casual 
dress. Two full length movies screened nightly no 
cover. 

MARVIN’S WESTERN FRONT. 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 

MATT TALBOT'S, Berkeley at Chandler St. in Bos- 
ton (338-9098). Open noon-2 am. Live music 
MC MAHON'S, 386 Market St., Brighton Cntr 
(782-5060). Discount Disco Wed-Thurs: DJ 
Sullivan. Fri: Gordie Milne. Sat: Jim Plunkett 
MOLLY'S, 161 Brighton Avenue, Allston. Dert 
room, pub area, game room and good vibes 
wmy placeu, 266 Commercial SOT. ON THE 
WATERFRONT (742-3922). No cover or 

minimum. Live sounds FRI-SAT, jazz 

NEW JUMBO LOUNGE, 1133 Broadway, Somer 
ville (623-9257). No cover or minimum 

NINETIES RESTAURANT, 90 Broadway, Boston 
(542-0410) 

OXFORD ALE HOUSE, (776-5353). 36 Church St 
Harvard Square (behind the Coop) 

PAPILLON, (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St 
Brookline. Free jazz nightly 6-1, no cover or 
minimum 

PAULA FONTAINE’S, Rt. 114, Peabody (531 
2024). 2 floors, Upstairs Disco; Downstairs Live 
Show Bands 

PETE'S SAKE, At. 1-A, Lynn, Rt. 18, N. Abington 
and Rt.3-A, Kingston. Live band 7 nights a week 

PB PUB, Honky Tonk Saloon, 78 Broadway, Boston 
(338-9275). Ragtime music nightly 

PIER RESTAURANT, 145 Northern Ave., Boston 
Entertainment and dancing Mon-Sat. Sun: Irish 
Volunteers. Thurs: J.0., Billy and Ken. Mon-Wed, 
Fri-Sat: Boston Night Flight. Plus Portside Lounge 
(426-7222). Zabra Bros. each night 

PLOUGH AND STARS, 912 Mass. Ave. in Camb, 
(354-9214). Fine folx, exotic bevvies; live 
sounds Sunday aid Tues.-Thurs 

POOH'S, 414 Comm. Ave. Boston (262-6911) 

RATHSKELLER, 528 Comm. Ave, Kenmore 
Square, Boston (247-7713). Upstairs; no cover 
Downstairs, live rock, small cover 

RED COACH GRILL, 43 Stanhope St. Boston 
(266-1900). No cover. WED-FRI: Steven 
Bennelli 

RISE CLUB, 485 Mass. Ave., Fifth floor. Entertain- 
ment Wed.-Sun., jazz on Sunday. Jam sessions 
TUES eve. Live sounds nightly 

ROSE BUD Surrey Room, 381 Summer St. Davis 
Square, Somerville. Phone 623-9091. No cover 

RYLES, Inman Square, Cambridge. Food and drink 
11:30 am to midnight. Live sounds nightly 

SAINTS BAR, 112 Broad Street, Boston. All 
women welcome, come and dance. For directions 
call Women’s Center, 354-8800 

SHENANIGAN’S, Rt. 138, Canton (828-9611) 
Live entertainment 7 days a week 

SCOTCH ‘'N SIRLOIN, 77 N. Washington St. near 
Boston Garden (723-3677). No cover or 
minimum. Sun, Wed: J.D., Billy and Ken. Thurs- 
Sat: Drootin Bros. 

SHELLEY'S Upstairs Pub, Sheraton Boston at 
Prudential Center. 236-2000. Open Mon.-Sat 

SONNY’S, 823 Main St. (near Kendall Square), 


Camb 

SOUNDS AND SPIRITS, 85 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9629). No cover, no minimum 

SPANKY'S, 334 Mass. Ave. Cambridge (354- 
8600). Live music Wed-Sun.; free jam sessions 
Sat-Sun. at noon. A super place with fine people 

SPEAKEASY Restaurant-Lounge. Roaring enter- 
tainment, 24 Norfolk St. Central Square, Cam- 
bridge. fine artists nitely. 

SPRINGFIELD ST. SALOON, Inman Sq. Cam- 
bridge (661-7700). Quality Entertainment nitely 
Sun: Comedy Connection 

STUDLEY'S, corner Beacon and Kirkland Sts. on 
Camb.-Somerville line (354-9145). 

SUNFLOWER, 22 Boylston St. Harvard Sq. Jazz 
seven nights a week 

SWEET VIRGINIA, 235 Fuller St., Brookline 566- 


8577 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 Boylston St.. Harvard 
Sq. Wed: Comedy Connection. Sun: Air. Mon- 
Tues: Bill Evans 

SULLIVAN SALOON, Park Square, by Statler 
Entertainment. Wall to wall good people 

1369 CLUB, 1369 Cambridge St. in Inman Sq, 
Cambridge. Live jazz seven nights a week from 
fine local groups. Price is right, no cover. 

UNCLE SAM'S, Hull Shore Rd,, Nantasket Beach 
(925-1600) 

THE UNDISCOVERED, 27 College Ave. Somer- 
ville (623-9059). 

WALTER'S, 1700 Beacon St., Brookline (566- 
3469). Jazz and show tunes nitely. 


COFFEE & CLUBS 


BACK ROOM at the Idler, 123 Mt. Auburn St.@ 
Harvard Square (492-9639). No cover, folk, jazz 
and blues. Mon: Zanzibar. Tues: Dean McGraw 
Wed-Thurs: Peter Spencer. 

BLACK ROSE, State at Commercial St., Boston 
Live music nitely, no cover. Mon: Foxfire. 

CAFE GALLERY, 73 Dartmouth St, Boston. No 


cover. 
GAINSBORO PUB, 52 Gainsboro St. Folk and 
other music. 


Music 


For daily listings of rock, 
pop, jazz and classical con- 
certs and appearances, see “8 
Days A Week,” on pages two 
and three of this section. 
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MICHAELS PUB 52-A Gainsborough St. Boston 
(247-7262) 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE 3 Church St, Cam 
b: dge (864-1630). No charge for anything 


PARADISE, 969 Comm. Ave. Allston 254-2052 
Baston's newest and biggest Tues. Ray Paul. Fri ENGAGEMENT 
=> G8) 18) 8) 


Sat. Ultra Vox. Sun: Balloon 
PASSIM COFFEESHOP, 47 Palmer St. Harvard 
Sq (492-7679) Good music, fine grub Thurs y 
Sun Chris Smithers and Doug Jebraen NOW THRU SUN.. APRIL 15 
PEASANT STOCK, 421 Washington St, Somer ; a 
ville. Phone 354-9528 Classical music Tues " “Sensational 
Thurs ‘ 
SANDY'S JAZZ REVIVAL, 54 Cabot St. Beverly Kevin Kelly, Boston Globe 
(922-7515). Closed for season Jan 1 
SWORD-IN-THE-STONE, 13 Charles St. Beacon 
Hill, Boston (723-9168). Open nightly (except 
WED) 8:15 to 2 am Live acoustic folk, pop. blues 
with local performers. Cover $1 or less 
UP FROM UNDER, in the Redbook, 136 River St 
Cambridge Donation $1. TUES at 8 “The Living 


Newspaper,” political theater Live music too 
donation $1. Sun: Willie Sordill 






with this 


“Where's Boston?” 


shown every hour 
next to Faneuil Hall 
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30 Mass Ave 
“LN ( ~ across from 
Symphony Hal! 


DANCE A 9 a5 Mca MEASURE 


SIRL r 2 ™ 
Ceiebration of the 1930s & 40's! 
IWFO OWLY: 423-6580 GROUPS. 492-6156 
THEATRE CHARGE 426-8181 Oi 
at The Boston Rep E. ASURE 


1 Boylston Fiace 











A passionate dark 


OTICES ; aainaiid comedy. 


serene Thurs.-Sat. 8:00 


Nights tater Call D67= 5600 














NOTE: Please consult the Instruction and 
Workshops sections of the classified ads to 
discover the myriad educational experiences 
— courses and seminars, specialty groups and 
learning centers — available in the hub. 


TUTORS, recreation assistants and singing instruc 
tors are needed by the Mass. Dept. of Correction THE COMEDY CONNECTION 
To help please call 727-8814 

CIVIC CENTER AND CLEARINGHOUSE can help 
you explore career options through volunteer 
work in ecology, consumerism, health services, AT 
advocacy, teaching, tutoring and more. Also 


career counseting. Call 227-1763 Sy 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS has some exciting 


— 
new programs available for people with time to contribute 30 Boylston St. 
to the Cambridge Schools. You can help out in the librar onat h in Harvard Square, Cambridge 
ies, arts, science and music, Bi-lingual, languages, ESL, LD ~ Seige 45 h 98 11 
and more. Please call 492-704, 9-1 weekdays SWIFIS “ ae 


VOLUNTEERS are being recruited for one to one 
work with Concord prison residents who are 
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EVERY WEDNESDAY BEGINNING FEB. 28 





LIMITED ENGAGEMENT! 
NOW PLAYING THRU APRIL 14 ONLY! 


BEST MUSICAL 


1978 TONY AWARD WINNER 


& AIN'T A 




































































































nearing release. Training provided. Call 369 

1200 
FORMER OFFENDERS, men and women, are serv- < 9 

ed by the Brooke House Drop-In Center, 79 . 

Chandler Street whens South End (482-251). The held over — final 2 weeks Sharon Murray Nancy Hill « 

Boston Offender Service Project gives free, walk- The Open Door Theatre PRESENT . : , 

in services to people coming out of Deer Island, — The New FATS WALLER Musical Show 

Charles Street or Boston Municipal Court 

Referrals, counseling and financial aid are Mon., Tues., 

available 
VOLUNTEERS are wanted for the Life Enrichment pe “t 6:3 4} BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN! 

Program of the Family Service Association. To 9 Every Sat. at 8:30 P.M. 
gllp call $23-6400, Harold Priter' Boston's Own High Energy All Ticketron Outlets or 

needs volunteers to help create ° : 

youth art and film. To help call 254-1090 Comedy Troupe - Now Featuring Charge Your Tickets Instantly by Calling: 
BOSTON BIRTHRIGHT needs volunteers to aid in the fhe Chuck Sinclair on piano 

eg ny Ro fo office work. To help please Feb. 24 Special Guest | TELE-TRON: (617) 426-8383] 
CEREBRAL PALSY ASSOCIATION of LENNY CLARKE . 

Metropolitan Boston needs volunteers for its new March 3 Special Guest Group Sales Only, Call: (617) 426-6444 

poet — Hill Ave., Brighton. Please pay DENNIS FRIAS Prices: All T nro thure. sic Gen. Aoi os Gab ait 

s r $ t . ° 5 > 4 

MASS. ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND needs Bee from Joy of Movement Center Orch, $18.00; Mezz, $18.00, 16.00: Bale. $9.00. Fri & Sat. Evgs.. Orch. $20.00: 

volunteers to aid with many tasks. Write 200 Ivy THE SEA, | Oe aSE & Special Surprise Mezz. $20.00, 18.00; Balc. $10.00. 

St., Brookline 02146 or call 738-5110 RRY NEIKRUG Perf. Schedule: Tuesday thru ' Saturday Evenings & Monday Evening, April 9th at 8 P.M 
VOLUNTEER NIGHT COUNSELING position open a play by Edward J. Moore at the y&S at 2 P.M., Sunday Matinees at 3 P.M 

for persons in a community-based program for t CHARLES PLAYHOUSE (Note Exception: Press Night Wednesday, February 28 at 7:30). 

those leaving State correction facilities in pre at B.A.G. Mainstage Note: If ordering by mail. please enclose a if pe and 

release program. Contact 445-0450 . 367 Boylston Street 76 Warrenton St. make checks payable to the “Wilbur Theatre.” 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE needs volunteers in Ser Uoket net d Boston ‘ Wilbur 

terested in crisis counseling who can work 10 fi an int - pene 522-5402 Reserv. Suggested for all shows. The ‘Theatre 

~ ty for six months. Call Chet Edelman at on a ee Call 254-0781 All Tickets $3.00 252 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 02116. (617) 423-4008 
VOLUNTEER TUTORS are needed. Contact the 

East Boston APAC, 21 Meridian St. (567-8857) _* ae 








SOUTHWEST BOSTON SENIOR SERVICES 
needs volunteers of all ages for a wide variety of 
tasks. Call Bobbie at 325-6565 for more infor 








mation 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY JAIL needs volunteers 


with knowledge, skills or talent to lead mini- 
courses for prisoners awaiting trial. Contact Paul : 
Blazar at 729-8030 
GAMBLERS ANONYMOUS, if you have problems ‘ 
in your life due to gambling call G.A. in Boston 
482-2929 


CITYWIDE PARENTS’ ADVISORY COUNCIL can 
help with problems with your child's school 


assignment. Call 426-2450 
U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM needs volunters for fund- 
raising. To help call 367-2812 nights and week- 
Bizet’s Symphony in C and 
Hindemith’s The Four 
Temperaments take on 
new dimensions when the 


E. Virginia Williams, Artistic Director 


ends 
DARE FOSTER HOMES, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Rm. 306 is seeking people interested in becom- a ri 
ing foster parents. Call 723-3420 day or night al e 
P ® ® 


A story of romance, 
convivial dancing and 
perpetual high spirits. 
Colorful characters 



































HEATRE swirling through Paris’ dancing is choreographed 
BROTHER BLUE presents storytelling and soul Cafe Tortoni in Leonide by George Balanchine— 
f ° ’ 
theatre for adults SAT-SUN at 8 pm z Emmanuel Massine Ss most popular sad, happy, syncopated . 
nod ila St. in Boston. FREE, ballet. The Can-Can to and uplifting! 
CHATEAU DE VILLE Dinner Theatres offer quality Offen bach’s lively score is 
shows with fine cuisine, at three suburban ‘ : 
locations. For complete info call 965-2200. incredible! 
THEATER OF pat snag HEALING ~—— pati 
cipatory psychodrama sessions eac even ae 
| 661-9855. Ad $4 C /] N 
Tw 00D COUPLE - res each FSA at a oO W 
ter, Rt in 3 
sti gana cmnmrat eee, ||| March 1-3 at 8 P.M. * , 542-3945 
T are stage arc! 
37 Clark S he North End ® 
céneMonles In DARK OLD ut singed Fa March 4 at 2:30 P.M. Symphony inc 
: . t ft ec p P 
oo 2730 ome St. seen aaae at the Music Hall with full 
wscenes from shakespeare are presented FRI-SAT, orchestra, Michel Sasson conducting. Charge It! ; 
aS one pp gg ag me Tickets remaining for all performances (Sunday 
i okes 5 ; 
| THURS-SAT, March 1-3 at 8:30 pm at the Vokes $15 and $12 sold out—other dates and prices Phones open Mon.-Fri. 10 to 4, Sat. 10-2. 
}——_cupto’s‘Gneatesr wins stoged WED SUN going fast, so order now for best choice). Box Office at the Music Hall open Mon.-Sat. 10 
rs EAS Ga a OS Prices: $15, 12, 9, 6, 4. Loge seats and entry to to 5 for cash sales only. 
Laue Cafe Loge $25 ($10 tax-deductible). All sales final. 
RABINAL ACHI. a pre-Colombian play. is read FRI- 
€ SAT, March. 2-3.at 8 pm at the Cambridge En- 
\f semble, 1151 Mass. Ave. Cambridge. Tix $2 
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ACADEMY AWARD 
NOMINATIONS 


BEST PICTURE 


DIRECTOR ¢ ACTOR ¢ SCREENPLAY ¢ SUPPORTING ACTOR 
SUPPORTING ACTRESS ¢ CINEMATOGRAPHY ¢ FILM EDITING 
* SOUND 


ROBERT DE NIkO 


A MICHAEL CIMINO FILM 


















THE 


Nes 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES ana EMI FILMS 


present 
“THE DEER HUNTER" 
Co-staring JOHN CAZALE - JOHN SAVAGE - MERYL STREEP - CHRISTOPHER WALKEN 
screenplay by DERIC WASHBURN story by MICHAEL CIMINO « DERIC WASHBURN ano LOUIS GARFINKLE « 
QUINN K. REDEKER “Production Consultant JOANN CARELLI Associate Producers MARION ROSENBERG ang 
JOANN CARELLI music by STANLEY MYERS - Produces by BARRY SPIKINGS, MICHAEL DEELEY, 
MICHAEL CIMINO ana JOHN PEVERALL - pvrector of Photography VILMOS ZSIGMOND, asc 
Directed by MICHAEL CIMINO 3 universa: recease (EAM) Panavision’ onoousy steneo~ [Now 0 JOVE Book | (Risiees| 


© W970 UNIVERSAL CITY STUDIOS. HC ALL RIGHTS RESERVED _WARNING- 
| Ove to the nature ofthis tim. under 17 requires accompanying Parent or Adult Guardian (There willbe sinct adherence to thes pokcy) | 


CHAZLES sgh 


EXCLUSIVE NEW ENGLAND Camb. St. near Gov. Ctr. 227-1330 
PREMIERE ENGAGEMENT! 





















































Mon.-Fri.: 2:00 - 8:30 
Sat. & Sun.: 2:00 - 5:15 - 8:30 




















N 

a 

4, ACADEMY NOMINATED FOR 4 ACADEMY 
AWARD AWARDS INCLUDING 

NOMINEE! BEST ACTRESS — ELLEN BURSTYN 

im 





| “Same Time Next Year’ belongs to the Neil Simon school 
of play writing. But it's more racy, penetrating and 
touching...the characters never lose their humanity.” 


— Stephen Farber, New West Magazine 


“A charmer, a sweet and “Goodness laced with 
simple love story-comedy. laughter is what ‘Same 
Alda is a delight...But itis | Time, Next Year is filled 
probably Ellen s With.” — cere snait. nac-tv 
















— Rona Barrett, 


nomination. 
ae ABC-TV 
The Mirisch Corporation presents 
Ellen Alan 
Burstyn Alda 





























iy 
— . “ Year” 
Same ‘Time,°Next 
DING DE LAURENTIIS PRESENTS ELLEN BURSTYN and ALAN ALDA in“SAME TIME,NEXT YEAR” 
A WILLIAM FRIEDKIN FILM ee en ee 
"THE BRINK'S JOB” Screenplay by suis ae earn play asian SLADE 
juced on the s TTLIEB - Music by MARVIN HAMLISCH 
sonopPETER FALK ww PETER BOYLE ALLEN GOORWITZ WARREN OATES _Soee WALTER MIRISCH and MORTON GOTTLIEB oe 
A Universal Picture * Technicolor * Now a DELL Book 
Bi Suck ipabints'by NOEL BEHN mses BALPH SERPE ™*: RICHARD RODNEY BENNETT mae ——] Ger mnnes cr non senate 
A UNIVERSAL RELEASE TECHMCOLOR* _ [Reed The WARNER Book Gree a a | twee 
rai EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT! 
SACK : z , x 
CHER! 1-2-3 mscheanen encore FRAMINGHAM 1:00 - 3:15 - 5:30 - 7:45 - 10:00 
BOSTON 536-2870. 566-4040 *r°35-8020 
SHOWCASE pe nll SHOWCASE 1¢€ é pe E nd ol 1 
WOBURN DANVERS DEDHAM ° 200 Stuart near Park Sq. 482-1222 
RT. 128 NEAR 93 EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 ROUTE 1 at 128 












































PRO SOUND 


A QUARTERLY GUIDE TO MUSIC-MAKING AND RECORDING 
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Microphone use and abuse 
Revealing experiments with parametric EQ 


A directory of New England recording studios 





PROFESSIONALLY 
SPEAKING..... 


For all of your professional audio needs; disco, 
recording studios or sound reinforcement, K and L 
Pro Audio is THE place to shop. 


The renowned Forsythe Audio SR-115 bass 
cabinet loaded with a Gauss 5840 high 
performance woofer is designed for sound 
reinforcement use where extreme low-frequency 
response is critical. An incredible price for the best 
product of its type. 





A multi-track recording [amano noe: how pereis dom 
system for only ” K and L Pro Audio is conduct- for only 


Wednesday evening | rom 7:00- | Gia $1249 
9:30 p.m. This is a great Spnore se 
tunity to get. sophisticated Si: INTON 
_hands-on experience in multi- Technics 
track recording. Contact Steve ADO 

F Blake for details. 
om 


AMPEX = Me 
|; ATLAS SOUND - : : 
TEAC dbx. s&s Ox ---------4 
Don’t miss out on a chance to purchase this : 4 
super multi-track recording system! It 
includes the 4 channel TEAC A-2340SX tape 


deck, a TEAC 2A, 6 in-4 out mixer, AKG . “( | . = ong 7; 
“K140/S "headphones, 2 reels of Ampex 456 4 Wed., Feb. 28, 7:00. PM Included are the CM 607.<dieeo-mixe ere 
1200 blank tape, 2 AKG D 190E micro- Don’t miss an exclusive demon- uils,.1 tape and § yhono Cetaan tia 
¢ : - igh-torque turntables, 2’'Stanton 
phones, 2 Atlas MS12 C microphone stands, 2 stration of. Ursa Major’ Ss new AL cartridges, 2 Cerwin-Vega V20, way 


KG. MCH20T cables and 1 Atlas BB44 3 E ; 
i bean. Searithite you pest e6 start - SPACE STATION cn Te- power efficient speakers, and the superb Uni- 
your own studio! : sprbetatiqn unit! Sync 100, 100 watts per channel power amp. 
: & : Option: with system purchase add on an 


Option: with system purchase, get a DBX - 
124 noise reduction system for an additional MXR stereo, 10 band equalizer for only 











“SPECIALS 


POWER AMPS RAW SPEAKERS DISCO Mixers 6) dbx 154, new taking orders 
4) BGW 500D factory reconditioned 700} ATC 15” 229 | 3) Cerwin Vega DM-1 2) Delta Lab DL-1 demo 
2) BGW 250B factory reconditioned 450 | ATC 12” 169 3) MXR digital delay line 
Cerwin Vega A1800 HiFi 529} ATC 9” 149 | EQUALIZERS 1) MXR auto phase 
Cerwin Vega A3000 I 899 | Trusonic 15” 89 | Tapco 2200 1) MXR auto flanger 
4) Unisync 50 rental units 299 | Trusonic 12” 69 | 1) Cerwin Vega GE2 demo 1) Soundworkshop 242G 
Trusonic 8” 49 
MIXERS EV 8HD horn 13 |] SPEAKER SYSTEMS 
1) Unisyne Trouper 1 & Expander with | EV 1823 M_. 45 | 4) Cerwin Vega V30 rentals .| STUDIO MONITOR 
Anvil case - rental 1000 | EV T350 49 | 6). Forsythe DS15 rentals -| JBL 4311 WX 529pr. 
6) Malatchi Perf. 6 - new 399 | Community RH90D 99 | 4) Cerwin Vega G32 seconds 
2) Allen & Heath 10x2 quasi demos 699} 2) FRC-B 1 new, 1 demo 229 | 1) Cerwin Vega VH36 second 
2) Shure SR109 new 479 | 4) Gauss 4145 99 | 1) Cerwin Vega L48SE demo TAPE 
1) Heil 8x1 used 199 , 2) Cerwin Vega 320MT demo Ampex 406 - 4 - 1200 5/reel42.50 for 10 
1) Cerwin Vega MM2 power mixer ELECTRONIC CROSSOVERS 2) Gauss 1154 . | Ampex 407 - % - 1800 7/reel 60 for 10 
(used) 350 | 4) Ashly SC70 rental 189 Ampex 456 - % - 1200 6/reel52.50 for 10 
1) Cerwin Vega MM3 power mixer 3) Shure SR106 109 | SIGNAL PROCESSING 
(used) 599 | 6) Technics SH9010 449 | 1) dbx 128 rep sample 

TAPE MACHINES 


9 e 
1) Soundworkshop 1280A rental 2500 3) Pioneer RT1050H new 600 


2 6000RCF 249 
2) Tapco 6000 1) Technics RS1500US rental 1100 
1) Revox A700 rental 1200 
SCR ee 1) Tascam 25-2 demo 1349 
ElectroVoice RE50 new § 
Assorted rental mics 1) Tascam 25-2 new 1500 
MMe AES : Technics RS686DS 3hd. port. cassette 
AKG DI70E 
decks 529 
1) Uher CR134 used w/accessories 179 


Shure SM57 
Shure SM58 
Beyer M260 new 

75 North Beacon. St. (route 20) 
Watertown, Ma. 02172 
Telephone: (617) 926-6100 

















Microphone use and abuse 


Basic tips for novice home-recording engineers 


by Larry Collins 


FA wore audio products, the most 


confusing to shop for and use are loud- 
speakers and microphones, and micro- 
phones seem to be the more mysterious — 
perhaps because when you are evalua- 
ting or installing loudspeakers you at 
least can hear immediately what the pro- 
duct sounds like and can decide whether 
you like it (even if in large part it’s the 
room acoustics you're hearing). With 
, microphones you don’t have this advan- 
‘tage, since their sound quality cannot 
easily be tested in a store. And even when 
you get a mike home, it takes a lot of 
experimenting to sort out which 
characteristics of its sound are inherent 
and which result from the way you 
are using it. So for the many people 
who are starting to use microphones 
seriously for the first time, and need to 
get good ‘results out of them without 
years of full-time experience, here are a 
few hints. 


Impedances and wiring arrangements 
1) Microphones come with “high” or 
‘low’ impedances. High impedances — 
" i.e., more than a couple thousand ohms or 
so — are a relic of the past, surviving only 
in toy mikes and some public-address 
“systems (for speech amplification, hardly 
ever for music). Most high-impedance 
mikes are rather poor in sound quality 
and are prone to problems in use (e.g., 
they pick up hum), so there is no good 
reason to use one unless you get it free. 
Among low-impedancé microphone$; the 
=exact’.value of the impedance is not 
important: whether the mike is rated at 
50, 150, 200 or 500 ohms is of little prac- 
tical significance. 
2) Three different wiring arrange- 
ments are common in microphones. They 
‘do not necessarily imply anything about 
the things’ relative quality; they indicate 
only the sort of people to whom the man- 
ufacturer expects to sell his product. The 
‘‘professional’’ system employs a three- 
pin “XLR’-style connector, %-inch in 
diameter, designed to mate with a Switch- 


craft A3F or equivalent plug on the cable 
that plugs into the mike. This three-con- 
ductor system gives you the option of us- 
ing “balanced” wiring, employing a.‘’2- 
conductor-plus-shield” cable, which has 
signal and ground leads both surround- 
ed by a shield. If this is used with a mike 
preamp or mixer that has balanced-line 
inputs (usually with transformers), the 
result is the maximum immunity from 
hum, static and other interference, which 
is especially valuable when the micro- 
phone cable must be dozens of hundreds 
of feet long. 

“Consumer” and “‘semi-pro’’ micro- 
phones usually are supplied with a 
“phone” plug having a \%-inch shaft, 
normally an “‘‘unbalanced’’ two-con- 
ductor wiring system. Nearly all open- 
reel and cassette stereo recorders -have 
jacks designed to accept this type of plug. 
With low-impedance microphones this 
arrangement provides satisfactory 
freedom from hum and interference as 
long as the cables are not too long (up to 
20 or 30 feet, say) and are not run too 
Close to speaker leads or AC-power wir- 
ing. 

Now we come to the confusing part. If 
you want to connect a_ professional 
microphone directly to a tape recorder’s 
mike inputs (rather than using an ex- 
ternal mike preamp or mixer with XLR- 
style input sockets), you need an adapter. 
This may be either an adapter plug or a 
full-length cable, having an XLR-style 
connector at one end and a %-inch phone 
plug at the other. -Confusion - arises 
because the phone plugs (and adapters) 
come in two styles: two-conductor (tip 
and sleeve) or three-conductor (tip, ring, 
sleeve). Most tape recorders are designed 
to accept a two-conductor phone plug 
only; if you connect a three-conductor 
plug you get no signal. A few tape re- 
corders will accept both types; they are 
internally wired to short-circuit the 
“ring’’ and “sleeve” of the three-con- 
ductor plug, automatically converting it 
to two-conductor operation. In any case, 


David Sullivan 




















two-conductor operation sacrifices the 
advantages of balanced-line wiring. In 
order to retain balanced-line operation it 
would be necessary to keep the micro- 
phone’s three conductors separate all the 
way to an input transformer or other 
“balanced differential input’ in the mike 
preamp or mixer. Usually if a mike pre- 
amp has XLR-style mike inputs, it pro- 
bably has a true balanced input, and if it 
has phone sockets, they are wired for un- 
balanced two-conductor operation. But 


exceptions to this rule exist: for instance, 
the classic Advent balanced-line trans- 
former-input preamp, which was wired 
to accept three-conductor phone plugs 
for balanced operation and would also 
accept standard two-conductor phone 
plugs in unbalanced operation. 


Microphone types 
3) There are two basic microphone 
types, and each comprises two sub- 
Continuc on page 7 
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NATIONAL Your 


MUSIC, Inc. 


repairs & service 





826 Mass. Ave., Arlington 


Percussion Shop 


Full Line 








617-646-5472 





PRO SOUND GUIDE 
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A QUARTERLY SPECIAL MAGAZINE SUPPLEMENT IN THE BOSTON PHOEN x 


FEATURES 


Covering the latest recording technology. musica! instruments 
equipment, advice tor Boston-area musicians. and products and personalities from 
the worid of professional sound. Plus an ali-New Enaland directory 
of recording studios. 


REACH 382.000 PRIME CONSUMERS 


Ad Deadlines 
May 4, 1979 

July 13, 1979 
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Parametric EQ 


Experiments with the professionals’ new toy 


by Brad Meyer 


M... and more, the importance of 


equalization is becoming obvious to 
everyone in audio, professional and ama- 
teur alike. The professional uses ‘“EQ” to 
tailor the sound of a single microphone or 
tape track, to flatten the frequency 
response of his ‘‘studio monitor”’ 
speakers, and to flatten response and re- 
duce feedback in traveling sound-rein- 
forcement systems. Meanwhile, back at 
home, the audiophile uses his equalizer to 
flatten his system response and undo the 
pros’ mistakes. 

Recording engineers have always used 
a tacit form of EQ, i.e., choosing the 
microphone which sounds best to them 
for a given application. Further, modern 
mixing boards are equipped with two or 
three broad-band tone controls for each 
channel. But the idea of using a multi- 
band equalizer to shape the spectral re- 
sponse of the final mixdown really owes 
much of its popularity to Altec Lansing’s 
Acousti-Voicing program — a service that 
company began offering a few years ago 
to recording studios which bought their 
equipment. For a fixed price, studios 
bought both an equalizer and the 
personal consultations of Altec engineers, 
who would set up an equalizer with 27 
one-third-octave bands (from 40 Hz to 16 
kHz) in front of the power amp driving 
the studio’s monitors, feed pink noise 
(which will produce a flat response on a 
one-third-octave or octave-band 
equalizer) through the system, and ad- 
just the individual filters to produce the 
desired frequency response at the pri- 
mary listening location in the control 
room. Once the equalizer was set up, the 
customer was expected to leave it alone. 
(Few did.) 

For day-to-day use, however, all 


equalizers with fixed center-frequencies 
and bandwidths entail unfortunate com- 
promises. To cope with narrow ir- 
regularities (resonances and peaks), the 
bands must be narrow; this means you 
need a lot of bands, which increases cost. 
It is also very time-consuming, and thus 
expensive, to adjust 30 or so little sliders, 
each of which interacts with the others 
near it. What is needed is an equalizer 
whose design parameters are under the 
control of the user. The device that fits 
this descripticn is called a parametric 
equalizer. 

Commercial parametric equalizers have 
three controls for each band: a level con- 
trol, to vary the amount of boost or cut; a 
center-frequency control, which shifts 
the band up or down in pitch; and a 
bandwidth control, which changes the 
range of frequencies affected. The effect 
of each of these controls on frequency re- 
sponse can be seen in Figures 1, 2, and 3. 
Fig. 1 shows the effect of varying the 
level control. In Fig. 2, the level control is 
left all the way up and the center-fre- 
quency control is varied over the ex- 
tremes of its range. In Fig. 3, the level is 
again at full boost, the frequency control 
is centered, and the bandwidth-control is 
varied. Figs. 1 through 3, 5, 7, and 9 were 
prepared at Lebow Labs in Allston by the 
author and Augustine Antoine, whose 
expert help is gratefully acknowledged. 

(Bandwidth is sometimes expressed in 
octaves and sometimes as the variable 
“Q.” In either case, the bandwidth is 
calculated by looking at the frequency- 
response curve where it is 3 dB down 
from its maximum or 3 dB up from its 
minimum, and noting the frequencies of 
those two points. If we call these fre- 
quencies f, and f,, with f, the upper limit 


of the band, and f, is the center fre- 
quency of the band, then 
f 
— 

7 ao 
and the bandwidth in octaves is 

log (f,/f,) 

log 2 

or, more simply, V27Q.) 

Parametric equalizers differ sub- 
stantially in price, mostly as a function of 
their built-in features. Virtually all are 
made as pro audio devices, with 19-inch- 
wide front panels drilled to fit in a 
standard rack, no cabinets or feet, phone- 
plug or Cannon input and output con- 
nectors, and output stages (or trans- 
formers) designed for levels of +18 dBm 
or more. One of the earliest designs, the 
Orban Parasound, has recently been up- 
dated and is now available as the model 
622B, for a list price of $749. For this you 
get two channels with four bands each, 
convertible into an eight-band mono unit. 
There is an overload indicator for each 
channel that responds to excessive volt- 
ages anywhere in the circuit. Each band 
can be individually bypassed, so you use 
Only as many as needed. Its THD is less 
than 0.025 percent at +18 dBm from 20 
to 20,000 Hz, and its noise at unity gain 
with all bands in the circuit with less than 
-84 dBm. Individual bands are tunable 
over a wide range; for example, the lower 
middle one has an f. that is variable from 
80 Hz to 1600 Hz. The Orban is unusual 
in that its bandwidth control varies dif- 
ferently under conditions where the band 
is being boosted from the way it does 
when it is being cut, so that is can be used 
to remove a single tone, such as hum or 


the high-frequency whistle that used to 
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Fig. 1: The effect of ial the level 
control of a five-band parametric 
from 0 to +12 4B. 
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Fig. 2: The effect of varying the 
center-frequency control from 360 
Hz to 3.3 kHz 
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Fig. 5: The octave-band equalization 
that was added to the speaker shown 
in Fig. 4 


Fig. 6: “The yor ee gl 
after the addition of octave-band EQ 
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Fig. 9: The sacle: octave-band 


and parametric EQ 
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Fig. 10: The response - 


with combined EQs shown in Fig. 9 


plague BSO broadcasts some years back. 

Urei markets a single-channel unit for 
$470 that has three overlapping conven- 
tional bands and one whose center fre- 
quency can be varied over the entire 
audible range, as well as variable low-cut 
and high-cut filters (only 12 dB/octave, 
unfortunately) for a total of six variable 
filters in one unit. Ashly Audio makes a 
dual four-band unit, with separate by- 
pass switchs for each band but no 
overload indicators, for only $600 (the 
SC-66), as well as a fancy six- 
band, single-channel model with a large 
VU meter, for $650. 

What, you may ask, can one do with 
all this flexibility? To answer that ques- 
tion, I conducted an experiment with a 
parametric equalizer and an octave-band 
unit. The octave equalizer was the well- 
known Soundcraftsmen model 20-12. 
The 20-12 is strictly a consumer design — 
it clips at three volts output and its fre- 
quency response is not flat when its sli- 
ders are set to zero — but its noise and dis- 
tortion are very low and its overall sound 
very clean. The parametric I used was a 
Technics SH-9010, which is a strange hy- 
brid, a sort of semi-pro design. It looks 
rack-mountable, but its holes are not 
spaced to fit those in a standard rack, and 
it comes with feet. Though it will put out 
+18 dBm like a professional unit and is 
happy driving 300 ohms, it has pin-plug 
inputs and outputs. It looks much more 
stylish than the pro models, and unlike 
any of them it has sliders for level 
controls. Except for the bandwidth 
control, which on the sample I tested 
went only to a Q of 5.5 instead of 7 as 
marked, the controls do precisely what 
they are supposed to do. Noise and dis- 
tortion are suitably low. There is a single 
bypass switch for the entire unit and no 
overload indicator, as none is needed 
when it is used with consumer gear. | 
seem at times to detect a slight veiling of 
the sound when the Technics is in the cir- 
cuit; this is a subtle effect, and I need to 
conduct double-blind tests before I am 
sure of it. 

My experimental set-up consisted of a 
loudspeaker and a one-third-octave real- 

d 


gave the output derkied in Fig. 4. A 
speaker/room combinations go, cident. 
ally, this one is not bad. The room is'do- 
ing the sorts of things that small rooms 
do to frequency response below 500 Hz, 
and the most painfully obvious problem 
is the hole at 315 Hz with a big peak at 
200 Hz right next to it. There are more 
problems below that, and a medium-sized 
dip at 2500, as well as a generally rolled- 
off high end. I attempted to flatten the re- 
sponse from bottom to top, not because 
one would want to listen to the system 
this way (the sound would be far too 
trebly) but because it was easy to see at a 
glance the extent to which | succeeded or 
failed. 

First, I tried the octave-band equalizer 
alone. After about five minutes of tinker- 
ing (I put approximately equal effort in- 
to each of these attempts) the Sound- 
craftsmen was set so that its response was 
as pictured in Fig. 5. (The vertical scale on 
all the figures is the same.) The result of 
the octave-band EQ is shown in Fig. 6. 
The overall balance is improved, but the 
roughness in the response is still there. 
The distance between the peak at 200 Hz 
and the valley at 315 Hz is slightly great- 
er than it was before. 


After a few minutes of adjusting the 
Fig. 11: The loudspeaker response parametric, I got the curve shown in Fig. 
with both EQs when the mike is 7. Three of the five bands were used to 


moved three feet from its position in Counteract the two peaks with the valley 
Fig. 10 between that stretch from 160 to 1000 


Hz. A broad rise was added to the whole 
high end, with a small, narrow dip to flat- 
ten the peak at 5000 Hz. The result, 
shown in Fig. 8, is now distinctly better 
than the original. The overall balance is 
quite good, except for the peak at 63 Hz, 
but then I didn’t have any bands left to go 
after it with. 

Finally, I combined..the two. units. 
Together they work even better than by 
themselves. The Soundcraftsmen takes 

Continued on page 10 


ms 1000 10K 20K 
Fig. 7: The parametric EQ that was 
added to the speaker shown in Fig. 4 


Me 20 (100 1000 10K 20K 
Fig 3: Same band as in Figs. 1 and 2; 
bandwidth (Q) raised from 0.7 to 7.0 
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Fig. 8: 1 Loudapenkat response with the 
parametric EQ shown in Fig. 7. 
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_ Tin Pan technology 


MIT’s computer aids for composers 


by Paul Raeburn 


D... within the halls of MIT, among 
the offices of radio astronomers and the 
laboratories of molecular biologists, lies 
the MIT Experimental Music Studio. 
There, composers who may have little or 
no knowledge of computer science are 
using computers to help compose, per- 
from and record electronic music. The 
philosophy behind the work done at the 
studio is that the computer should be pro- 
gramed to talk nusic — the composer 
should not have to use computer lan- 
guage. 

Computer music — as the term is used 
in the MIT studio — is composed by 
living, breathing human musicians, not 
by machines. The role of the computer is 
to synthesize, or perform, the compo- 
sitions. The computer generates mathe- 
matical representations of sounds accord- 
ing to the instructions of the composer. 
These representations may then be 
shaped and filtered in an infinite variety 
of ways, including the way it might be 
done in a conventional recording studio 
(with, for example, the addition of 
reverb). Once a composer has estab- 
lished an arsenal of sounds, he may give 


Paul Raeburn 


Studio director Barry Vercoe 


« 


them pitches and rhythms, and overlap 
and arrange them just as a conventional 
composer might orchestrate a melody for 
a string section or a big band. 

The composer who produces music 
this way has control of all the compo- 
sitional decisions (he can instruct the 
computer to generate random tones, if he 
chooses). His control over pitch and rhy- 
thm extends past the limits of human 
hearing. If he wants to work with 100 
equally spaced notes between C and C- 
sharp, he can have them. Or he can in- 
struct the computer to generate the music 
in complex rhythms — using 13 notes per 
measure, say, or a single note lasting 10 
minutes. 


ae music is an outgrowth of 
experiments done at Bell Laboratories in 
Murray Hill, New Jersey, in the late ‘50s. 
Bell's experiments with speech synthesis 
— aimed at improving the phone system 
— led to the development of the digital- 
to-analog converter, a device that trans- 
forms the numerical output of a com- 
puter into an electronic audio signal. MIT 

— 
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professor Barry Vercoe, the head of the 
Experimental Music Studio, became 
familiar with early attempts to produce 
computer music while he was at Prince- 
ton University. There Vercoe developed a 
computer program for composing music. 
His system has enjoyed considerable suc- 
cess. The limitations of Vercoe’s com- 
puter composition method was that it 
forced a musician to learn a computer 
language, write a program, and have it 
transferred to a stack of punched cards 
which would then be fed into a computer 
to produce a tape of the composition. 

Vercoe was dissatisfied with the 
method,-and his work at MIT has led to 
the development of a system that allows 
the composer. to work with conventional 
musical notation, using a typewriter key- 
board, an organ keyboard, and a TV 
screen that displays notes and staffs. 

The hurdle for musicians learning 
about computer music, explains studio 
staffer Christopher Fry, is their need to 
develop a connection between the com- 
puter’s representation of a sound and 
what the sound actually sounds like. ‘‘It 
is very difficult,’ Fry concedes. “In terms 
of physical parameters, traditional mu- 
sicians don’t know what they’re doing. 
Coordinating audio phenomena with real 
physical parameters is not easy. It’s like 
trying to describe the color red — you 
really need to see it. Traditional musi- 
cians use ambiguous terms like raspy or 
bright. The computer necessitates get- 
ting rid of ambiguity. That is the most 
difficult thing that musicians have to 

«learn — that. thes: -hare-ta cnocifige hinge 
precisely.” 

With a trumpet, for example, a per- 
former knows that if he blows harder the 
sound gets louder. But a computer com- 
poser who wants a louder sound must 
specify by how much. Twice as loud, 10 
times as loud, or 4.36 times as loud. The 
variables are endless, but the composer 
has to decide. A trumpet sound dies away 
quickly when a performer stops blow- 
ing. Does a computer musician want the 
sounds in a part of his composition to die 
away in half a second or in .355 seconds? 

Fry makes the unusualness of the MIT 
equipment clear by contrasting it with a 
conventional Moog or Arp synthesizer. 

‘Analog synthesizers (like Moog and 
Arp) are cheap and fast, and more similar 
in format to conventional music, because 
conventional music is analog. The digital 
thing is artificial, but it can be done to 
any level of precision.”’ 

Digital synthesis is also done indepen- 
dently of time, Fry notes. A composer 
prepares his score and then has it com- 
puted on the machine. The result of these 
computations is a sequence of numbers 
representing the audio signal (i.e. wave 
form of the music). The numerical se- 
quence must be played through a digital- 
to-analog converter, amplifier, and 
speakers. An analog synthesizer oper- 











ates in what the computer people call real 
time .— you turn the buttons and the 
sound comes out. 

The MIT studio actually contains two 
computers. One, a PDP11/50, donated by 
the Digital Equipment Corporation 
(DEC) of Maynard, performs the actual 
computations. A smaller computer, con- 
nected to the PDP11/50, provides the 
music display. The display computer is 
connected to a _ typewriter keyboard, 
which is used to select programs and to 
control the computer. An organ key- 
board allows the user to store a melody in 
the computer, and an electronic ‘pen’ 


allows the user to-write on the TV screen. -- 


The composer may begin by selecting the 
overtones he wants included in his 
‘instruments’ — the sounds of his 
choosing. (Any note played on a conven- 
tional instrument has certain higher tones 
associated with it, and these are called 
overtones or “‘partials.’’ The reason a 
clarinet doesn’t sound like a piano is that 
each gives its notes a characteristic series 
of overtones.) 


The composer next may specify the 
envelope shape he wants. The envelope 
describes how sharply the note is at- 
tacked and how quickly it fades. A piano 
note played with the sustaining pedal 
down, for example, has a relatively sharp 
attack and a very long decay time. The 
composer may choose to display his 
composition on the screen as notes on 
staffs, or he may just type the pitches and 
time values into the computer. All kinds 


of sophisticated manipulations may be 
really, any thieg the cum 


» rtammaengeliolesad-\* 
poser can imagine. And he may hear 
approximate playbacks of anything he 
has written with the touch of a button on 
the keyboard. Exact realizations of his 
score, of course, require that it be loaded 
into the computer and computed — a pro- 
cess that may take minutes or hours, 
depending on the work’s complexity. 
“This waiting can be frustrating to a 
composer,” Fry says. Every time a new 
piece of information is added to the score, 
there is a wait of 15 or 20 seconds for it to be 
synthesized by the computer. This wait 
could be eliminated with the addition of 
more computer hardwaret#+thmt! current- 
ly the necessary hardware would. be 
prohibitively expensive. Still, Fry says, 


the cost is rapidly coming down, and real- 
time digital synthesis is coming. Increas- © 


ingly sophisticated programs will allow 
the user even more control of his musical 
ideas, and new computer hardware that is 
cheaper and faster will increase the capa- 
city of the machine. 

“Computer hardware is the only thing 
for which every parameter is getting 
better,” Fry says. “It’s getting cheaper, 
smaller, more versatile, and more re- 
liable, and it uses less power. Someday 
this computer will use less power than a 
light bulb.’’ 

Fry’s vision of the future provides for a 
radically different kind of music-listen- 
ing in the home — one in which it be- 
comes difficult to distinguish the com- 
poser from the listener. He explains. 
‘The person who turns on the radio is a 
composer. Adjusting the treble and bass, 
and setting the station is an editing func- 
tion. Future home-entertainment sys- 
tems will allow much more control, more 
sophisticated filters, tempo adjustment, 
and, if the signals are digitally encoded, 
the listener will be able to set the levels of 
individual instruments, mixing to suit 
himself.” Because of the total control 
available with the computer, he says, the 
composer may choose to give up control 
of some aspects of the music, leaving 
those to the listener, ‘and the sophis- 
ticated listener will merge with the com- 
poser.”’ 

Despite the advantages of digital mu- 
sic synthesis, traditional musicians may 
still be hesitant. Talking about music in 
computer terms — controlling parameters, 
denoting envelope shapes, specifying 
partials — is quite different from the way 
music is traditionally described — soft, 
fast, funky, or dolce. Fry believes none- 
theless that musicians can expand their 
horizons by learning about computers. 
‘What I would like to do,” he says, “is 
make people less afraid of technology.” 


om? 
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Recipes for the recordist 


Lou Burroughs has written 
the best microphone ° 


cookbook around 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


Done this decade there has been a 


worldwide expansion in the recording, 
broadcasting and amplification of sound 
— especially musical sound — and it’s a 
growth that shows no signs of slowing. 
The microphone is the key element in all 
this activity, since it is the transducer that 
captures sound and converts it into an 
electronic signal. Logically, then, there 
should exist a slew of microphone “‘cook- 
books”’ telling the millions of mike users 
everything they need to know about how 
mikes work and how to make them work 
at their best, with detailed and specific re- 
cipes describing the ideal choice, place- 
ment and aiming of microphones to cap- 
ture the best sound in any situation. One 
would also expect that similarly detailed 
and useful guidelines would be provided 
in the instruction manuals accompany- 
ing newly bought microphones. 

Curiously, it is not so. Microphone 
manufacturers provide scandalously 
skimpy information with their products, 
and very few good books on the choice 
and use of microphones have been 
published. So it should not be surprising 
that microphone users — from pro- 
fessional engineers to basement 
musicians — share a mine of mis- 
information, misunderstanding and 
myth. Wherever there’s a vacuum of 
information, beliefs (no matter how 
erroneous) will rush in to fill it. 

Some authorities argue that this is in- 


svitable, becavos a cvuhy opectlic Leo}. o+ 


microphone technique would necessarily 


“represent the opinions of just one en- 


gineer. Within the bounds of generally 
good quality, the final selection and 
placement of microphones for a 
particular recording job is definitely a 
matter of taste, like the choice and place- 
ment of loudspeakers in a home stereo 
system. Skilled, experienced recording 
engineers do in fact have their pre- 
ferences in mikes, and if two pro- 
fessional crews were assigned to make 
separate recordings of a band’s per- 
formance they would probably yield dif- 
ferestusoumaiagdtapes — perhaps equally 
accuratéaddfequally satisfying, but still 
different.in balance, timbre and “flavor.” 
So the vacuum of good advice on micro- 
phones, it is said, is necessary: every 
aspiring recordist must learn technique 
by experimentation, and each will 
develop mike techniques that are as 
personal (and as individually satisfying) 
as the furnishings of his home. 

The trouble with this argument is that 
it goes too far. It’s like assigning two 


experienced cooks to make chocolate 
cakes from scratch: each cook’s will have 
a distinctive taste and texture, but does 
this mean that no “recipe’’ for chocolate 
cake can be specified for the novice? In- 
deed, both cooks do employ the same 
basic recipe — the same general ingredi- 
ents and procedure — and their cakes dif- 
fer because of modest variations within 
the execution of that recipe, modest dif- 
ferences in the ratios of the ingredients, 
the style of mixing, the temperature and 
duration of baking, etc. 

Similarly, there is a set of acoustical 
fundamentals which govern the be- 
havior of all microphones in all record- 
ing situations, and ignorance of these is 
ridiopexud., aummy  peelsecione!] . werd 
amateur recordists. What we need is a 
microphone cookbook that will discuss 
the anatomy of microphones; clarify the 
basic abilities and performance limita- 
tions of each family of mikes; show how 
these abilities and limitations derive from 
the mike’s design; describe the practical 
ways in which microphones can be used 
in order to enhance their abilities and to 
minimize the adverse effect of their 
limitations on the quality of the final 
sound; discuss in detail the pitfalls of 
many common miking techniques and 
show how simple changes can yield 
radically. improved sound quality; pro- 
vide a basic shoppers’ guide to the inter- 
pretation of microphone specifications 
and measurements; describe some basic 
tests a purchaser can use. to reveal a 
mike’s abilities and limitations; and give 
the recordist some “basic training” in 
standard mike technique, i.e.. the rules of 
placement and aiming which con- 
sistently yield good results. 

I know of no book that fills this pre- 
scription. But there is a book that fills 


part of it; fortunately, it focuses on those 
fundamentals of microphone acoustics 
which, when ignored, are so often the 
cause of mediocre sound, while the 
material it omits (shoppers’ guide and 
studio recording technique) is the sort of 
thing you can learn for yourself by trial 
and error. The book is Microphones: 
Design and Application, written by Lou 
Burroughs (a retired engineer formerly 
with Electro-Voice) and published by 
Sagamore Publishing Co. It is available in 
hardcover for $20 and in paperback for 
$13. 

Let’s make it clear: the Burroughs book 
will not tell you which microphone to 
buy or how to mount it for. the best 


irartediag af yeur cayaphane It’s not pri- 


marily about studio recording technique. 
But when you are finished studying it, 
you will understand more about how to 
get the best performance out of micro- 
phones than many recording engineers 
who have been working in studios for 
years. The book is about those funda- 
mentals of microphone behavior that are 
common to all applications where mikes 
are.used: recording, radio and TV broad- 
casting, concert-sound reinforcement, 
public-address systems, film production, 
etc. And because of the excellence of its 
coverage of these basics and of the basic 
mistakes that are so often made in all of 
these fields, the Burroughs book should 
be mandatory reading for anyone who 
makes a living using microphones. Once 
you understand the principles of micro- 
phone behavior and usage, you won't 
find it difficult to develop for yourself 
whatever specific techniques you need in 
your own work, be it studio recording or 
concerts or whatever. 


The Burroughs book is deceptive in 


appearance, for it looks easy to read. 


There are large diagrams and frequency- 
response graphs on nearly every one of 
its 250 pages, with the result that the text 
is actually rather brief, little more than a 
set of captions for the diagrams. 
Burroughs doesn’t waste a lot of words 
on interpretation and explanation, he just 
states the basic facts about each micro- 
phone type and its application to prac- 
tical miking situations. His style is pro- 
bably too terse for novices who are begin- 
ning to use microphones seriously for the 
first time. So you should be prepared not 
only to.read the book but to study it, to 
think about the practical implications of 
each fact as it is presented. 

Here’s an example. In chapter two, 
which is about the polar-response dia- 
grams, which describe the variations in a 
microphone’s response to sounds arriv- 
ing from different directions, Burroughs 
makes the important point that an 
“omnidirectional” microphone is not 
really omnidirectional at high fre- 
quencies. This is not a matter of micro- 
phone quality, simply a fact of geo- 
metry. He shows polar diagrams illustra- 
ting that microphones smaller than about 
¥%-inch in diameter maintain rather uni- 
form response at all angles, while one- 
inch- and two-inch-diameter micro- 
phones exhibit dramatically worse off- 
axis coloration (even though they may be 
equally smooth in on-axis response). 
Burroughs warns you to beware the 
effects the off-axis coloration of large- 
diaphragm microphones may have in 
practical recording situatations, and then 
goes on to his next subject. He leaves it 
up to you to think over what implica- 
tions these facts may have for your 
particular recording job. He does not go 
on to explain, for instance, that if you are 
recording a symphony orchestra or 
chorus in a reverberant concert hall or 
church, the microphones will receive a lot 
of sound off-axis (both from the per- 
formers and from the reverberation), so 
that such recordings should nearly al- 
ways be made with small-diaphragm 
microphones for best results. Thus in 


order to get full value from Burroughs’s 
DOOK you Nave to be an active reader. 


(Incidentally, it shouldn’t be con- 
cluded from the preceding paragraph that 
large-diaphragm mikes are to be avoided; 
in fact, they are very widely used in pro- 
fessional recording for close-miking of 
soloists and for general recording in non- 
reverberant studios, where the - mike 
receives little off-axis sound.) 

As noted, chapter two of the 
Burroughs book discusses polar-response 
patterns of various microphones. Chapter 
three describes microphone anatomy: 
how microphones are constructed and the 
physical principles of their, opegation. 
This chapter gets off to a goodSta#t, page 
39 is especially revealing-iHustrating how 
the natural response of the diaphragm as- 
sembly of a dynamic microphone is 
strongly peaked in the midrange, falling 
off rapidly at the low-frequency and 
high-frequency ends of the audio spec- 
trum, and showing how various artifices 
are used by the designer to flatten the 
mike’s response and to'give it some use- 

Corttinued on page 10 
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Continued from page 3 

groups. The first class is electromagnetic 
in operation and is popularly called the 
‘dynamic’ mike. Its operation is funda- 
mentally like that of a conventional loud- 
speaker, only backwards: a paper, plastic, 
or metal diaphragm is mounted on a coil 
of wire that is vibrating in a magnetic 
field; the motion of the wire in the mag- 
netic field generates electrical current, as 
is the case with any electric motor or 
generator. Well-made dynamics 
(especially omnidirectional dynamics) are 
the most rugged of all microphones, mak- 
ing them the first choice for situations 
where the mike may be subject to 
physical abuse or simply careless use. 
Dynamics are the most commonly en- 
countered mikes. They are very reliable 
and tend to be consistent in performance 
from one sample to the next, year after 
year. They also can- handle extremely 
high sound levels without distortion, 
making them especially suitable for on- 
stage miking of rock bands. While a few 
dynamic mikes (such as the $100 E-V 
DO-54 and its bigger brother, the RE-55) 
have been made to have fairly uniform 
response over a wide frequency range, 
dynamics in general respond most easily 
at middle frequencies, giving them a tonal 
color which is especially useful with 
vocals and drums. 

4) Strictly speaking, the “ribbon” 
microphone employs a special-case ver- 
sion of the dynamic principle, one in 
which the conventional diaphragm has 
been replaced by a very low-mass, loosely 
suspended foil ribbon. Because of its low 
mass, it responds easily to low levels in 
the sound, and its loose suspension 
causes its natural resonance to occur at 
~ low frequencies, typically yielding a 
slightly warm, non-strident sound that is 
flattering to voices and brass. Because of 
its more delicate construction, a ribbon 
mike will not accept as much abuse as a 
regular dynamic, though no problems 
should be encountered in normal use. In- 
cidentally, its diaphragm is a narrow rib- 
bon rather than a circular element, so its 
directional-response pattern is not sym- 
metrical; the widest and smoothest 


angular response is obtained when the 
microphone is mounted with its ribbon 
standing vertically. Unfortunately, 
makérs of ribbon mikes don’t always 
mark the orientation of the ribbon on the 
microphone case, so if you buy ribbon 
mikes you may have to conduct tests of 
high-frequency angular response to dis- 
cover the optimum positioning. 

5) Capacitor (condenser) mikes are at 
the highest-cost, highest-quality end of 
the market. They require a power supply 
(an added expense and inconvenience), 
and they lack the reliability and consis- 
tency of the best dynamics, but they have 
the most accurate low-end and midrange 
response. A condenser microphone is 
basically a capacitor: a very thin, very 
low-mass foil stretched parallel to a high- 
voltage-charged backplate, so that sound 
pressure on the foil varies the capacit- 
ance between the foil and backplate, 
yielding voltage modulations. Part of the 
cost of the microphone is for an internal 
preamp circuit which transforms the 
high-impedance voltage modulation into 
low-impedance current modulation. 
Since this circuit does the work of push- 
ing the electrical signal through the cable 
to the tape recorder, the microphone’s 
diaphragm assembly is relieved of this 
burden and can be made so lightweight 
and sensitive that it yields transparent re- 
production of even the most complex 
sounds, such as full symphony orchestra 
or large chorus and pipe organ. The 
extremely low mass and tight suspension 
of the diaphragm yield a natural reson- 
ance at high frequencies, resulting in the 
crisp, airy, brilliant sound condenser 
mikes are noted for — and strident, 
sibilant sound when that resonance is not 
well damped by the designer. 

6) The electret is not really a different 
kind of animal; it’s just a capacitor mike 
whose high-voltage charge has been im- 
pressed in the diaphragm materials, 
eliminating the need for a separate high- 
voltage power supply, and the imped- 
ance-transforming preamp circuit in the 
mike has been designed to work with a 
small low-voltage battery that can be in- 
stalled in the microphone’s case. The re- 
sult is a mike that has the-sonic advan- 
tages of the condenser design (wide-range 
response, transparent and unmuddied de- 
tail, crisp top end) combined with the 
self-contained convenience of the 


dynamic. Typically, electrets have not 
been quite as smooth and transparent as 
the better standard condenser mikes; they 
have tended to vary in response from 
sample to sample; and many will distort 
at high loudness levels. But this gap is 
closing: recent electret designs such as the 
Nakamichi CM 700 and the Electro- Voice 
CO-15P are in the same quality (and 
price) league as the better classic con- 
denser systems. What is of much more 
practical significance, however, is the 
way that electret microphones have re- 
volutionized one’s expectations for 
budget-priced microphones. Many cheap 
electret mikes are far superior in tonal 
quality and accuracy to dynamic mikes 
carrying substantially higher price tags. 


Sensitivity 

7) There is really no need to try to sort 
out the confusing mess that sensitivity 
specifications for microphones make up, 
since the exact number has no practical 
value anyway. All you really need to 
know is whether you have a low-output 
or high-output microphone. If you have a 
low-output mike you can safely go 
around recording even very loud sounds 
without worrying about the gross distor- 
tion that occurs when the recording 
system is overloaded with too much 
signal. But with a low-output mike you 
will find that when you record soft 
sounds, such as acoustic guitar or string 
quartet with the microphones more than 
a-couple of feet from the instruments, 
you will find that the musical signal is not 
very far above the noise level in your 
mike preamp or mixer, making it 
necessary for you to hunt for a low-noise 
high-gain preamp. 

Conversely, if you have a high-output 
mike, you can easily record soft sounds 
without worrying about the residual 
noise levels in your equipment, since the 
signal levels will be strong. But when you 
take a high-output mike into a studio or 
onto the performing stage, where it will 
be exposed at close distances to loud 
sounds, beware of preamp overload. A 
rule of thumb is that if a high-output 
mike is exposed to sound-pressure levels 
higher than about 105 to 110 dB, you 
should be alert to the possibility of pre- 
amp overload and be prepared to install 
attenuators to reduce the microphone’s 
output level. (If you don’t know how 


loud the sound is, Radio Shack’s $40 
sound-level meter will provide generally 
reliable readings; place it where your 
mike will be, set its controls for C weight- 
ing and Fast response, and observe its 
meter.) 

The most common microphone-sen- 
sitivity rating method gives the output 
voltage or power from the mike, 
expressed in decibels below a volt or a 
milliwatt, as measured at a standard 
sound level of 94 dB SPL (equivalent to a 
pressure level of 10 dynes/cm? or 10 Pa, 
which is the sort of fine print you may 
find on the mike’s spec sheet). Generally, 
ribbon microphones have the lowest out- 
put, around -60 dB, and so are most likely 
to require a low-noise mike preamp for 
best results. Dynamic microphones from 
all manufacturers tend to be fairly con- 
sistent in sensitivity, averaging around 
-54 dB (i.e., about twice the output level of 
a ribbon mike). Capacitor mikes have the 
highest output, typically -40 dB or so, 
and so are most likely to overload a mike 
preamp when handling very loud sounds. 
Electret mikes usually are somewhere be- 
tween a dynamic and a regular con- 
denser mike in output, averaging around 
-50 dB. Incidentally, you may also en- 
counter “EIA” sensitivity ratings; in this 
system a level of -145 to -155 dB is con- 
sidered low output and -130 to -140 dB is 
“high” output. 

8) Now, you may be telling yourself 
that you don’t have to worry about input 
overload, because you are doing studio- 
style recording rather than miking a rock 
band blasting away at 125 dB on the stage 
at the Garden. But you could be fooled by 
the inverse-square law. You can record 
almost any sound at a distance of 20 or 30 
feet without worrying about input over- 
load. In studio recording however, it is 
customary to locate the mikes only a foot 
or two from the instruments and voices, 
sometimes only a few inches away. The 
inverse-square law describes a common 
phenomenon .in acoustics: with many 
sources, the intensity of the sound quad- 
ruples each time the distance is halved. 
Thus a sound whose intensity is 90 dB at 
a distance of 20 feet will increase to 96 dB 
at 10 feet, 102 dB at five feet, 110 dB at 
two feet, and 116 dB at one foot. Sounds 
which don’t seem uncommonly loud at 
normal listening distances become quite 

. Continued on page 8 
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intense at the close distances used in 
studio miking. 


Cardioid vs. omni 

9) When you buy microphones you 
will have to decide whether to buy 
cardioid or omni-difectional units. The 
former outsell the latter by a large mar- 
gin, but this results in part from wide- 
spread misunderstandings about the sup- 
posed advantages of the cardioid (and 
similar, i.e., hypercardioid) designs. The 
first and most basic misunderstanding is 
that a cardioid mike has a strongly fo- 
cused response to sounds originating 
directly in front of it, with substantially 
reduced response to sounds in all other 
directions. The fact is that all micro- 
phones, of whatever type, have a rather 
broad angle of acceptance, typically 
about 120 degrees wide, over which their 
sensitivity doesn’t vary by much. Thus 
with both cardioids and omnis, you can 
go up to about 60 degrees off axis in any 
direction without substantially weaken- 
ing the sound pickup or drastically alter- 
ing the frequency response. At 90 degrees 
off axis the sensitivity of a cardioid mike 
is still only about 6 dB down compared to 
its on-axis response. Only at its rear does 
a cardioid have a substantial ability to re- 
ject unwanted sounds. So the correct 
view of a carioid mike is that it has a 
sharply directional rejection capacity be- 
hind, rather than a sharply focused 
acceptance angle in front. If you are 
recording a band, then, and were count- 
ing on a cardioid to focus on the sound of 
a clarinet in front of the mike while re- 
jecting the sound of a sax located off to 
the left, think again; the cardioid has little 


more rejection of side sources than an. 


omni. (How can you focus on the clarinet 
and attenuate the sax? Answer: use the 
inverse-square law, moving the mike 
closer to the desired sound and moving 
the sax player’s chair farther away. If the 
mike is 15 inches from the clarinet and 
eight feet from the sax, the six-to-one 
ratio of distance will give the clarinet a 
16-decibel advantage.) 

10) Now that we have eliminated the 
supposed advantage of the cardioid, let's 
look at some of the ways in which 
cardioids as a class are inferior to omni- 
directional mikes. Cardioids are much 
more susceptible to low-frequency-vibra- 
tion pickup (i.e., inaudible floor vibra- 
tion due to street traffic), causing rumble 
in the recorded sound. They are also 
much more susceptible to handling noise 
when held by vocalists. They are much 
more susceptible to wind noise, not only 


Y 


outdoors but also when the mike picks up 
the breath of a close-miked flutist or the 
popping P’s of a vocalist. Cardioids are 
subject to ‘‘proximity effect,’’ a bass 
boost that adds a degree of boominess 
depending on how close the mike is to the 
source. To combat this, cardioid mikes 
generally are designed to be deficient in 
bass when used at large distances from a 
sound source, which makes them un- 
satisfactory for recording an orchestra. 
Omni mikes generally have smoother and 
more consistent bass response at all 
working distances. (Many singers like to 
use cardioid mikes because the prox- 
imity boost makes the voice sound 
richer and more resonant than it really is, 
but the effect will vary unless the vocalist 
holds the mike at a fixed distance; if you 
want to add bass boost, to achieve con- 
sistent results use an equalizer.) Finally, 
because of their greater internal com- 
plexity, cardioids usually cost more than 
omnis of equivalent performance. 
Conversely, at a given-price, an omni will 
nearly always exhibit a wider-range, 
smoother, more uncolored sound than a 
same-price cardioid. 

11) Cardioids do have a valuable place 
in recording. For instance, mounting a 
pair of cardioids, hyper-cardioids, or 
figure-eight mikes at right angles on a 
single mike stand is a very simple and ele- 
gant way of recording a band or chorus or 
small jazz ensemble with a natural stereo 
image. And when recording in an 
excessively reverberant or noisy en- 
vironment, the rear rejection of cardioids 
can substantially reduce the interfering 
sounds arriving at the back of the mikes, 
letting you hear the direct sound of the 
performers more clearly. But for studio 
recording, cardioids in general are over- 
rated. 


Practical miking tips 

12) Judging the sound quality of a 
microphone from its published specifica- 
tions falls somewhere between difficult 
and impossible. You can judge a mike 
only by using it — and then you will find 
that the placement and aiming of the 


mike affect-its sound.atJleast.as. much.as- 


does the inherent quality of the mike it- 
self. I can list some microphones, each of 
which is an exceptionally fine performer 
at its respective price — e.g., the Super- 
scope EC-1 electret omni ($12) and EC-3 
electret cardioid ($20), the Electro-Voice 
DO-54 dynamic omni ($100), the 
Nakamichi CM-700 electret omni and 
cardioid ($185), and the Neumann KM- 
84 condenser cardioid ($280). But there is 
no agreement among professionals as to 
which are the best microphones on -the 
market; each recordist has his or her own 
preferences. So instead of investing a lot 


of time and effort trying to select the ideal 
microphones to purchase, the sensible 
approach is to get some good, reputable 
mikes and invest your time and effort in 
experimentation with miking technique. 
Mike technique is an art, like learning to 
play a musical instrument; you can be 
taught the basic rules, but to get good 
results you should practice a lot, learn- 
ing how modest changes in placement 
and aiming can alter the tonal color of 
instruments as you record them. 

13) A microphone may look like a rug- 
ged product, but behind that windscreen 
is a delicate high-precision assembly 
which deserves care in handling and stor- 
age. Dynamic and ribbon mikes have 
rather powerful little magnets in them, 
which can attract metallic dust particles 
from the air (especially in a workshop 
where metal filings may exist) and 
deposit them on the diaphragm near the 
coil, degrading the response and _ in- 
creasing distortion. Similarly, the high- 
voltage capacitors in condenser and 
electret mikes are efficient dust-catchers 
and are also vulnerable to the ravages of 
high humidity and temperature extremes. 
As a rule, then, mikes should always be 
kept in their protective cases when not in 
use, should not be placed even briefly on 
dusty floors while you mount adapters on 
mike stands, and should not be knocked 
about. Not only does keeping a foam 
windscreen in place on the mike provide 
helpful protection against dust, but it also 
will help to cushion the shock on that in- 
evitable occasion when you drop the 
thing. And when you want to test a mike 
to be sure it’s working, scratch its grille 
with a fingertip. Never blow into a mike, 
since this pushes both dust and moisture 
through the grille and deposits them on 
the diaphragm within. 

14) When you're recording in 
churches and theaters, beware of the buzz 
produced in many electret and condenser 
microphones by SCR-type light dim- 
mers, the maximum interference com- 
monly being generated with the dimmers 
set midway between fully off and fully 
on. Such interference can be reduced by 
having tilters installed at the dimmer_out-.. 
puts by an electrician; in the meanwhile, 
you may have to use dynamic micro- 
phones. . 

15) When miking musical instru- 
ments, the obvious placement isn’t 
always the best placement. For instance, 
with wind instruments (clarinet, sax, etc.) 
the best sound is not obtained by aiming 
the mike at the bell. Instead, adjust the 
height of the mike to place it above the 
bell of the instrument, in line with the 
finger holes. Then, by varying the dis- 
tance from the,mike to the instrument, 
find the spot that yields the best mix of 


bell tone and reed sound without too 
much fingering-action noise. With flute, 
the best mike-aiming point often turns 
out to be toward the blank area between 
the mouthpiece and the finger holes. 
Avoid placing the mike directly in front 
of the mouthpiece, lest the player blow 
wind into the mike. With brass instru- 
ments the usual mistake is to try to get 
too close and right in front; try moving 
the mike back a couple of feet, because a 
horn needs space in which to develop its 
sound and locate the mike slightly to one 
side of the bell rather than aiming it right 
up the bore. 

16) Years ago, all vocalists were taught 
the right way to sing into a handheld 
microphone. But in recent years, high- 
decibel rock groups have developed a 
different technique, and televised con- 
certs have now taught everybody to hold 
a mike badly. In live on-stage perform- 
ance, surrounded by kilowatts of amplifi- 
cation, rock singers have had to develop 
the practice of ‘‘eating’’ the mike in order 
for the vocalist’s voice to be audible 
above the din and in order to avoid feed- 
back of the amplified sound into the 
vocal mike. The resulting quality of vocal 
sound is poor, but it’s the best way to 
handle a difficult situation, and people 
don’t seem to mind that the quality of the 
sound heard in places like the Boston 
Garden is wretched as long as it is deafen- 
ing. Yet in a recording studio there is no 
need for the vocalist to stuff the mike be- 
tween his teeth, since his voice is not 
competing with PA speakers for the 
microphone’s attention. A-much better 
quality of vocal sound is obtained by 
holding the mike a couple of inches in 
front of the chin, level with the point of 
the chin (i.e., below the level of the 
mouth), and aimed vertically (upward) 
rather than horizontally (into the mouth). 
Thus the vocalist’s fist is no longer cover- 
ing his face. In effect, he is singing over 
the top of the mike rather than straight 
into it. The result is a much more real- 
istic sound, generally lower in distortion, 
with less incidence of preamp overload, 
less-sibilant S’s and less popping of P’s, 
and less damage to the mike from the 
singer’s breath. With practice, this mike 
technique will work well for most sing- 
ers in live-concert situations as well; 
only with the most high-decibel PA 
systems is it really necessary to eat the 
mike. 

If you would like some more hints on 
good mike technique, try writing to the 
major manufacturers for advice — 
Electro-Voice, Shure, AKG, etc. Each has 
published booklets or magazine-article 
reprints containing good advice for the 
novice recording engineer, and they’re 
available for free most of the time. Ps 
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Cookbook 


Continued from page 6 

ful output at very low and very high fre- 
quencies. With this perspective it is easy 
to understand why experienced users find 
dynamic mikes best for midrange sounds 
such as drums and vocals, while wide- 
range sounds and delicate high-fre- 
quency overtones are more successfully 
captured by condenser mikes. The re- 
mainder of chapter three gets bogged 
down in boring descriptions of many 
microphone types that are rarely en- 
countered, and fails to give proper atten- 
tion to the recently developed electret 
mikes, which offer exceptional 
price/performance ratio for many 
applications. Most readers will prefer to 
skip directly to chapter four, an all-too- 
brief discussion of how an impedance 
mismatch between the microphone and 
the mixer or preamp input may alter the 
mike’s apparent frequency response as 
well as its output level. 

Chapters five and six review micro- 
phone-sensitivity specifications and dis- 
cuss the important point that when a 
mike is used close to a loud source, dis- 
tortion is often generated, not in the mike 
itself but in the preamp it’s plugged into. 
Details are given for constructing atten- 
uators to avoid this distortion. 
Unfortunately, the book fails to mention 
that the resistance values specified for 
these attenuators are for microphones 
whose rated impedance is 150 ohms or 
less; if you are using European mikes 
rated at 500 ohms, the attenuator-resist- 
ance values should be doubled or tripled. 

For many readers, chapters seven 
through 12 will be the heart of the book, 
and will turn out to be worth the entire 
price of the volume. This section begins 
with a discussion of ‘proximity effect,” 
the bass boost that occurs in most 


cardioid microphones when they are used 
close to a sound source, and then dis- 
cusses in detail the interference effects (in 
terms of frequency-response cancela- 
tions) that occur whenever two micro- 
phones receive the same sound or when 
one mike receives the same sound from 
two directions (i.e., the direct sound and a 
reflection). Burroughs describes how to 
put this interference to good use, that is, 
making a ‘noise-canceling’ assembly to 
isolate and amplify one voice despite the 
presence of loud sounds all around and 
performing out-of-phase or “‘null’’ tests 
to determine whether a mike’s response 
has deteriorated because of abuse, dirt, 
age or manufacturing defects. And he 
presents revealing illustrations of the ad- 
verse effects on microphone response 
caused by mounting mikes on tables, near 
a wall, floor, acoustic isolator — even the 
surprising effect of mounting the mike 
incorrectly near a music stand! Another 
dramatic illustration shows the right and 
wrong ways of mounting two cardioid 
mikes back-to-back; the right way pro- 
duces a figure-eight pattern with good 
properties, and the wrong way yields an 
effective omnidirectional pattern quite 
ragged in character. The final third of the 
book discusses many common miking 
situations — recording a band, miking 
speakers on a stage, booms in a TV 
studio, hand-held and lavaliere mikes, 
etc. — analyzing common errors in each 
situation and showing alternative setups 
that avoid those problems. The emphasis 
throughout is on techniques that yield 
predictable results with the fewest head- 
aches for the engineer and the smoothest, 
most accurate capturing of the sound. 
This approach minimizes feedback in 
live-sound reinforcement, and requires 
the least-complex post-equalization in re- 
cording-studio situations. 

Like most books on audio engin- 
eering, Lou Burroughs’s Microphones: 


Design and Application is not widely 
distributed in bookstores. But it is easy to 
obtain by ~-mail, directly from the 
publisher, postpaid: 

Sagamore Publishing Co., Inc. 

1120 Old Country Road 

Plainview, NY 11803 

The paperback version may also be 
obtained, postpaid, from: 

Old Colony Books 

PO Box 243 

Peterborough, NH 03458. 


Parametrics 


Continued from page 4 

care of the overall balance, and the para- 
metric works on the details. I can use 
individually tailored corrections for the 
dips at 315, 2500, and 12,500 Hz, and a 
big, narrow boost for the valley at 315 
Hz. The fifth band was used to pull down 
the response at 20 kHz very slightly, the 
boost from the Soundcraftsmen having 
pushed it up a bit too much. Though the 
final result, in Fig. 10, could have used a 
few minutes’ more work on the very low 
end, it nevertheless is quite impressive, 
especially when compared to Fig. 4. And 
finally, lest enyone think that hi-fi prob- 
lems are this simple to solve, there is Fig. 
11 , which was obtained by leaving every- 
thing the way it was in Fig. 10 but mov- 
ing the microphone three feet to the left. 
There was no need to look carefully to 
find a whole new set of problems so close 
by; listening rooms (yours too) are like 
that, especially in the bass. 

Most people who buy parametric 
equalizers do not use them for 
speaker/room equalization, however. 
According to the Lebow Labs sales 
department, there are two principal uses 
for parametrics in the industry. The first 
is in mobile sound systems. A band that 


plays in many different clubs and carries 
its own sound system will run into a dif- 
ferent set of acoustical problems at each 
location. My sister, who used to run the 
sound system for her husband’s country- 
music band, described a typical set-up 
procedure. First she would set up all the 
mikes end make sure everything was 
working. Then she would slowly ad- 
vance the master gain control until the 
system just began to howl with feed- 
back. The frequency at which this would 
take place depended on the geometry of 
the particular room and the location of 
speakers and microphones.- Putting one 
of the bands of the parametric in its nar- 
rowest setting and at full cut, she would 
tune the frequency control until she 
found the offending frequency, then 
bring the band-level control back up as 
far as she could without running into 
feedback at that frequency. The system 
could now be made to feed back at the 
frequency where the speakers and the 
room together had their second-worst 
resonance, and she could use another set 
of band controls to go after that. Usually 
there were a couple of bands left over 
when she was through with which to do 
some overall room EQ. 

The other major kind of parametric 
user works in a recording studio. With all 
the opportunities to alter and shift each 
individual track in a multi-track mix, it 
can still happen that the overall sound of 
the final product is unsatisfactory. The 
record engineer or producer then gets one 
more chance to play God before the disc 
master is cut, and the parametric 
equalizer is the most powerful and subtle 
tool available for the job. Some models 
can be adjusted to a sufficently narrow 
bandwidth to emphasize or remove a 
single note while leaving the rest alone. 
This versatility is difficult to resist, and 
it’s no wonder that increasing numbers of 
audio freaks are giving in to it. € 
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The Garage/36 Boylston St., Cambridge 
Bought, Sold, Traded & Repaired 
617-876-8997 : 
Large selection of flutes at fantastic prices. 
Many Selmer Tenor Saxes and Alto Saxes in stock. 
_ Wide'selection of Peavey amps. 
Ibanez Sale up to 45% off 
Many classical guitars drastically reduced 
up to 50% off starting at $60.00 
Before you buy or sell, see us. 
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New Products 








Audio-Technica mikes 

A new line of six micro- 
phones with various pickup 
patterns and electrical designs 
has been introduced by Audio- 
Technica. Three mikes in the 
Artists Series are designed for 
vocalists; the other three are in- 
tended for use as instrumental 
pickups. The microphones are 
available in moving-coil dyna- 
mic and fixed-charge condenser 
models. In the fixed-charge 
condenser design, the 
permanently charged element is 
mounted behind the dia- 
phragm, not on it, allowing the 
use of a thinner diaphragm with 
low distortion and uniform wide 
range. 

The vocal mikes are designed 
to roll off the low frequencies 
from instruments and back- 
ground while accenting the 
vocal range. Each mike has a 
heavy-duty housing and a 
triple-layer windscreen that will 
* withstand rough handling. 


Bongo bracket 

Latin: Percussion has 
developed a special bracket for 
mounting bongo drums be- 
tween two congas. Retailing for 
$15, the bracket will fit all of 
LP’s collapsible and non-col- 
lapsible double-conga stands. 


Teac open-reel deck 

The TASCAM series Model 
35-2 was specifically designed 
for two-track mastering in 
studios. This $1900 machine (an 
optional dbx DX2 is available 
for an additional $300) has a 
pitch control for accurate tun- 
ing of the tape speed, punch-in 
recording capability, and cuing 
and editing functions. Four 
high-density permaflux heads 
allow two-track recording and 
playback and four-track play- 
back. 


dB without. 
separation is 50 dB at 1000 Hz. 


The machine operates at tape 
speeds of 72 and 15 inches per 
second, and accommodates 
seven- and 10%-inch reels. 
Wow and flutter is 0.03 percent 
at 15 ips, and frequency re- 
sponse at 15 ips is 40 to 22,000 
Hz (40 to 18,000 Hz at 7% ips). 
The signal-to-noise ratio is 100 
dB with the optional DX2 plug- 
in noise-reduction cards, and 65 
Stereo-channel 


The electronics and_trans- 
port are separate, to allow easier 
installation. 








Making good recordings 

The Multitrack Primer, writ- 
ten by engineer Dick Rosmini 
and published by Teac, is a 46- 
page guide to everything you al- 
ways wanted to know about 
making your own recordings. 
Written for the novice as well as 
the experienced recordist, the 
book treats the basics of record- 
ing, including explanations of 
recording terminology and the 
basic functioning of micro- 
phones and mixing systems. A 
large portion of the book is 


devoted to problems with stu- 
dio acoustics, and placement of 
baffles and screens. (One clever 
solution to mike problems in- 
volves using a partially opened 
umbrella, taped to the mike 
stand, to cut out unwanted 
sound.) : 
Rosmini explains the mys- 
teries of impedance-matching, 
and gives the reader a basic 
overview of recorder specifica- 
tions, and what they mean. The 
book, available in paperback, 
includes a large number of 
drawings and diagrams. 








Sony condenser microphone 

Sony’s new ECM-S6F mike 
uses the newly developed back- 
electret design. The perma- 
nently charged electret material 
is attached to the back plate of 
the condenser capsule, allow- 
ing the use of an ultra-thin 
polyester film as the dia- 
phragm. The thinner dia- 
phragm has less mass, giving it 
an improved transient re- 
sponse. 

The microphone has a fre- 
quency response of 20 to 20,000 
Hz and a unidirectional 
configuration. Output impe- 
dance is 250 ohms. 

Features include a two-way 
powering system that can use a 
nine-volt battery or an external 
phantom power source. A low- 
cut switch enables the mike to 
be set for flat frequency re- 
sponse, or for a reduction in 
bass response when the mike is 
used at close range. A light- 
emitting diode indicates when 
only 30 hours of operation re- 
main before the battery must be 
replaced. 

The Sony ECM-56F lists for 
$245. 














New mikes from MICA 

The Marlboro Sound Works, 
a division of the Musical Instru- 
ment Corporation of America, 
has added two new micro- 
phones to its line. The new top- 
of-the-line M900 is a dynamic 
cardioid mike with wide, uni- 
form response. It is adjustable 
for low or high impedance, and 
it includes a built-in spherical 
wind screen. The suggested re- 
tail price is $132. 

The M500, intended for mik- 
ing acoustic guitars, keyboards, 
basses and drums, lists for $129. 





DiMarzio mixer 

The new Key Mix System 
from DiMarzio Musical Instru- 
ment Pickups includes three 
separate mixing channels with 
individual volume controls, as 
well as master volume, bass and 
treble controls. The system may 
be used to mix three acoustic 
instruments, using three Acous- 
tic Model Contact pickups, 
which are included. It may also 
be used with the pickups as a 
piano-pickup system, or as a 
pre-mixing system for an acous- 














New Shure sound system 

The Pro Master sound sys- 
tem just introduced by Shure in- 
cludes a portable power console 
with twin 200-watt amplifiers 
and two compact, lightweight 
speakers. The system will 
handle up to six high- or low- 
impedance mikes and two 
auxiliary inputs. 

The system — priced at 


$1,980 for console and two 
speakers — is designed to in- 
corporate the features of larger, 
more expensive systems into a 
smaller, portable system. The 
Model 700 power console and 
the Model 701 speaker each 
weighs less than 58 pounds. 
The two 200-watt amps in the 
console are controlled by 10- 
band graphic equalizers. A spe- 
cial circuit helps identify feed- 
back. frequencies, and a patch 
panel allows the console to be 
quickly re-wired for special 
applications. The electronics are 
protected from damage by 
short-circuits and shielded from 
radio-frequency interference 


and line noise. 

The power-handling capa- 
city of the Model 701 speakers 
is 150 watts (continuous pro- 
gram material). Each speaker 
contains a 15-inch woofer in a 
bass-reflex cabinet and a high- 
frequency horn-and-driver 
combination. The horn in- 
cludes a unique variable-dis- 
persion control that can be set to 
60 degrees for long, narrow 
coverage, or 120 degrees for 
short, wide coverage. 

Optional accessories include 
monitor speakers, electronic 
crossover units, console cover, 
stand and line-matching trans- 
formers. 
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GH-e 4000T 


¢ Gauss HF-4000 HF driver © Gauss 
4140 horn © ESS H-400 air motion 
transformer ® tuned x-over w/by pass 
switching for electronic x-over ® 1912” 
(H) x 29” (W) x 19” (D) © 800 Hz to 
20,000 + 2dB dispersion: vertical 











60°; horizontal 140° © impedance 7 ALOUSTIC GUITARS: 

oh ive) HF 8 ohms; UHF. 6 

hans, ilectronk: x-over) * 106-3 Ot sored SIGMA, Lo 

SPL (1 W 4ft) A ELECTRIC GUITARS = Gime 
112°GVB HELECTRIC BAKES = The 

e direct radiating, horn loaded, bass_ .- ENGLAND also HAGSTI 


reflex cabinet © 12” Gauss 2840 FAVE KEYGOARDS CRUMAR. 


speaker © 24% (H) x 29” (W) x 19” (D) 
© frequency range 50 Hz to 2500 Hz + 
3dB ¢ 8 ohms 103 dB SPL (1 W 4ft) 


118°GV 


¢ 18” Gauss 8840 bass speaker * 200 w 
RMS ¢ 3012” (H) x 29” (W) x 24” (D) ¢ 
direct radiating horn loaded bass reflex 
cabinet © 8 ohms frequency range of 30 Hz 
to 1,000 Hz + 3dB 106 dB SPL (1 W 4ft) 

























Select from the finest 
pro-audio components to 
complete the perfect sound 
system for your needs. 
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“SYNTHA SOUNDS UNLIMITED in Danvers are now 
carrying ALEMBIC, and BECVAR, guitars. So that you can test the guitars 
out, they have also installed a custom amplification department to provide you 
with ‘‘studio or stage’’ sound and control. 
SYNTHA-SOUNDS, Danvers: Kevin Doyle reports that Syntha-Sounds is now 
featuring the-Overlend EMG Pick-up. This is a totally new brand of technology 
which Kevin, John, or Tony will explain to you when you drop by. Suffice it to 
say that the Overland pick-up makes DiMarzios or other ‘‘hot’’ pick-ups sound 
like they’ve been disconnected and the P-Bass pick-up makes a Precision Bass 
player sound like he owns an Alembic. Speaking of which, remember that 
Syntha-Sounds is the largest Alembic dealer on the East Coast and can fulfill 
your every need. Serious players should drop in and check one of these superb 
instruments out while they last. 
SYNTHA-SOUNDS, UNLIMITED; DANVERS: The staff of SYNTHA- 
SOUNDS cordially invites all bassists to come in and get turned on to the unmis- 
takable sound and unbelievable playability of an ALEMBIC BASS. They most 
always have a complete selection of these fine instruments in stock. If you are 
into a custom instrument made to your specs, KEVINAgabor you his feat 
BECVAR instruments. When you drop in ask K i personal 
instruments which is a remarkable display of Bruce BecVar’s artistic prowess. Rss 
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SPRING REGISTRATION 
BEGINS MARCH 5TH. 


We at the Guitar Workshop have dedicated ourselves solely to the study and teaching of the 
guitar. To begin with, our teachers are the finest musicians in the Boston aréa, teaching you the 
styles they know best — their own. Classes at the Guitar Workshop are small — five or six people 
at most in each workshop, learning the tunes they've always wanted to learn (sometimes note for 
note). Our workshops cover a wide range of guitar styles — jazz, folk, classical, rock, blues, etc. 
There are classes for people who have never touched a guitar in their lives; classes for ad- 
vanced players who want to improve their skills in improvisation and theory; and a whole range in 
between. What’s more, once you enroll in one of the courses, YOU CAN ATTEND AS MANY 
WORKSHOPS AS YOU WANT FOR FREE. Your one hour lesson can now be expanded to in- 
clude a full time program AT NO EXTRA COST. 


There is a lot happening at the Guitar Workshop. Why not join 
us now. Classes Monday - Friday afternoons and evenings 


and all day Saturday: 


CALL FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


CLASSES BEGINNING IN APRIL — 
REGISTER EARLY 


OFFICE HOURS 
MON.-FRI. 11am-10pm, SAT. 10-5 


/{ ; Quitor workshop 


755 boylston st, boston,ma. O211I6 262-5520 





don't have 


a Martin. Thats 
there's Sigma. 


DR-28 Patterned after the famous Martin D-28. Rosewood back and 

sides. Solid spruce top and an impressive tone. Martin Strings. 

DR-28H A solid spruce top. rosewood back and sides. Cast close ratio tuning 
machines, highly polished finish. Martin Strings and typical Martin 
appointments. Volume and sustain similar to Martin Dreadnoughts made 
in-Nazareth, Pa. DM-18 Dreadnought size mahogany body with solid 

spruce top. Almost identical to the Martin D-18 in appearance. Martin 
Strings promise added volume to a distinctive instrument. Truly a guitar 

for the player who has always wanted a Martin. 


S why 


For additional 
information, 

write tq 

Sigma Guitars, 

% CF Martin & Co.§ 
Box 329, 

Nazareth, Pa 
18064 





Making tracks 


An all-New England guide 
to recording studios 


Jeremy Elkin 








readers who are certain they have 
a rendezvous with stardom, we 
present here an all-New England 
directory of recording studio fac- 
ilities. The information that fol- 
lows comes directly from the stu- 
dios themselves, so it should be 
reasonably up-to-date and ac- 
curate. It should be pointed out, 
though, that prices are almost 
universally negotiable, depend- 
ing on your status, needs and 
willingness to work between the 
hours of midnight and 6 a.m. 
Other financial details, such as 
tape costs and arrangements for 
mix-down time, should be 
straightened out — in advance — 
with the individual studios, as 
should arrangements to use the 
services listed. 

Our list was compiled by Mi- 
chael Bloom, who recently spent 
several days on the phone, dili- 
gently interrupting people’s 
work, to get the facts. See you in 
Variety — or in the funny pa- 
pers. 


Massachusetts 
Twenty-four-track facilities 


Intermedia Sound 
331 Newbury Street, Boston 02115, 
267-2440. 
Owner: Ross Cibella. 
Engineers: Roger Stokey, Bob Schott. 
Studio size: 20-by-30. 
Tape recorders: MCI 428 series 24- 
track, Ampex 440 half-track, Ampex 
440 quarter-track. 
Mixer: MCI, 28-input. 
Outboard equipment: Eventide digi- 
tal delay, Orban parametric EQ, Even- 
tide harmonizer, Allison Gain Brain, 
Kepex noise gates, Pultec and Lang 
EQ, Urei limiters, EMT reverb, AKG 
BX20 reverb, Dolby noise-reduction. 
Monitors: Custom JBL sound system 
designed by American Speaker Sys- 
tems, plus JBL 4311s and Auratones. 
Instruments: Yamaha grand piano, 
Hammond B-3 with Leslie, Fender 
Rhodes electric piano, Pearl drums, 
Fender Twin Reverb and Ampeg B-15 
amps. 
Services: Producers, arrangers,  stu- 
dio musicians (including full string 
and horn sections), lead sheets, artist 
management, record pressing, dup- 
licating. 
Credits: Aerosmith (Columbia), gold; 
Jonathan Edwards (Capricorn), gold 
single — ‘Sunshine’; Martin Mull 
(Capricorn); Livingston Taylor (Cap- 
ricorn). 
Price: $55/hour. 

Long View Farm 
North Brookfield 01535, 867- 
7662/7050. ‘ 
Owner: Gil Markle. 
Engineers: Jesse Henderson (chief), 
Steven Satter. 
Studio size: Studio A — 20-by-25, iso- 
lation booths; Studio B (16-track) — 
40-by-30, isolation booths. 
Tape recorders: MCI 24-track, 3M 
16-track, two Studer A-80 half- 
tracks, Ampex four-track, Ampex 
and Scully two-tracks, Revoxes (high 
and low speed), Stellavox (field use). 
Mixer: Studio A — MCI 500 series, 
28-input; Studio B — Aengus 1608 
custom console, 18-input switchable. 
Outboard equipment: dbx noise-re- 
duction AKG stereo reverb, Univer- 
sal Audio and Teletronix limiters, 
Eventide instant phaser, Eventide 
digital delay, Eventide harmonizer, 


‘Orban Parasound stereo matréx syn- 


thesizer, EMT plate reverb, Allison 
Gain Brain, Kepex, Modular Audio 
and API parametric EQ. 
Microphones: Neumann, 
Electrovoice, AKG, Studer, 
Shure, RCA. 

Monitors: Altec Big Reds, Century 
100s, Boses, Advents, Auratones, 


Schoeps, 
Sony, 


’ others. 


Instruments: Yamaha grand piano, 
Baldwin baby grand piano, Mello- 


A. a service to those of our 





tron (strings, flutes, cellos), Elka 
string synthesizer, Hammond B-3 in 
control room, Hammond C-3, Arp 
pro-soloist, Arp string synthesizer, 
guitars, amps, drums. 
Services: Live-in farm accommoda- 
tions, closed-circuit TV, video-tape 
production, sound effects, studio mu- 
sicians, complete rental service. 
Credits: Stuff (Warner Bros.); Cat 
Stevens, Back to Earth (A&M); Don 
McLean, Prime Time (Arista); J. Geils 
Band, Sanctuary (EMI America). 
Price: $1250/day, including resi- 
dence. 

Muskrat Studios 
241 White Pond Road, Hudson 
01749, 568-1910. 
Owner: Muskrat Studios. 
Engineers: Eddie Habib (chief), Jeff 
Hill, David Kenney, Roger Christie. 
Studio size: 32-by-24-by-14. 
Tape recorders: 3M M79 24-track, 
Scully 28OB half-track, Revox. 
Mixer: Harrison 28-input console. 
Outboard equipment: Urei compres- 
sors and limiters, Orban parametric 
EQ, AKG reverb, Eventide harmon- 
izer, Dolby A noise-reduction, Lexi- 
con Prime Time digital delay, Orban 
vocal stresser, Allison Gain Brain, Ke- 
pex, dbx available. 
Microphones: Neumann, AKG, Elec- 
trovoice, Sennheiser, Beyer. 
Monitors: Altec, JBL, ADS, Aura- 
tone. 
Instruments: Yamaha C5 conserva- 
tory grand piano (studio), Mason and 
Hamlin piano (rehearsal), Norlin Lab- 
Series guitar amp, miscellaneous per- 
cussion, Arp synthesizer available. 
Services: Arranging, producing, stu- 
dio musicians, album graphics and 
record pressing. 

Northern Recording Studios 
63 Main Street, Maynard 01754, 897- 
3276. 

Owner: Bill Riseman. 
Engineers: David Butler, Richard 
Mendelson, Jeff Levine, A.W. Dick, 


* Bill Everett. 


Studio size: 30-by-60. 

Tape recorders: MCI 24-track, Am- 
pex two-track. 

Mixer: Aengus 32-input console. 
Outboard equipment: dbx noise re- 
duction, Eventide phaser, Lexicon 
digital delay, Spectrasonic compres- 
sor-limiters, Urei 1176 limiters, Ke- . 
pexes, Allison Gain Brains, Loft 
flanger/delay line, Aphex aural ex- 
citer. 

Microphones: Sennheiser, Beyer dy- 
namics, Neumann, Sony, AKG, Elec- 
trovoice. 

Monitors: Altec. 

Services: Production, arranging, ses- 
sion musicians, legal assistance, rec- 
ord pressing and graphics. 

Credits: Andy Pratt, Resolution and 
Shiver in the Night (Nempercr), afew 
cuts; Duke and the Drivers, Rollin’ 
On (ABC); .Blend (MCA); Randy 
Roos, Mistral (Spoonfed); WBCN, 
WCOZ, WAAF live in-studio broad- 
casts. 


Sixteen-track facilities 


AAA Recording Studios ~ 
835 Dorchester Avenue, Dorchester 
02125, 825-7370. 
Owner: Joe Saia. 
Engineers: Paul Walunas (chief), Nick 
Prout. ; 
Studio size: 30-by-25. 
Tape recorders: Ampex MM-1000 
16-track, two Ampex _half-tracks, 
Ampex full-track (mono). 
Mixer: Op-amp 20-input board with 
three-band parametric EQ. 
Outboard equipment: dbx noise-re- 
duction, EMT reverb, Urei and Ashly 
Audio limiters, Kepex, digital delay. 
Microphones: Neumann, AKG, 
Sony, Shure, Electrovoice. 
Monitors: JBL Studio Series, Altec 
605. 
Instruments: Arp Omni, Hammond 
B-3, piano, guitars, drum kit. 
Services: Arranger and session mu- 
sicians. 
Century Three, Inc. 

545 Boylston Street (Copley Square), 
Suite 505, 02116, 267-9800. 
Owner: Ross Cibella. 

Continued.on page 16 
















YOUR OWN 
RECORDING 
- STUDIO? 


Next time you step into a recording 
studio, stop and take a look around. A lot 
of stuff, right? Pretty expensive? You bet!! 
Who’s paying for all of that? When you 
write your check at the end of the session, 
you know who! At the end of a few 
a months, add those checks up and... 
| Wow! That's a lot of money for a tape of 
Ea your tunes! Now — compare that money ~ 
fa to the price of a complete TASCAM SERIES 
: recording studio. Close? You bet! But the 
TASCAM studio is yours 24 hours a day. 
Now you record when the time is right for 
- your music instead of pushing it out on 
demand as the minutes roll by and the dollars leave your savings account. 
The longer you have that studio, the cheaper it becomes. (You’ve stopped writing 
those fat checks!) So instead of thinking about that next big bill, you'll be thinking 


about that next big song. Need we say more? 








1 W.A er rratied RC.ag 
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E.U. Wurlitzer has the complete line of TASCAM SERIES recording equipment on 
display; Tascam 80-8 eight track with integral DBX noise reduction, 35-2 two track 
mastering deck, mixing consoles, microphones, monitors, the works. We even have 
books on recording, and the pros to show you how to set the stuff-up and use it 
properly. We even have packaging to fit your budget. 


If you are a steady working musician, or want to set up a studio as a business, you can 
even finance it, like a car, and take it home-.next week. 


So what are you waiting for? E.U. Wurlitzer is located at 360 Newbury St. . 
TASCAM SERIES recording equipment is located on the fourth floor ... waiting for you! 


Your own recording studio? You bet! 


“musicians are our only business” 


TASCAM SERIES" TEAC = (™ WURLITZER 


fine musical instruments 








A new generation of recording instruments 
: , . of BOSTON 
for a new generation of recording artists. 360 NEWBURY ST. ‘eet anas | 


in FRAMINGHAM routes 
280 WORCESTER RD. (617) 878-3590 








Bring in this ad and get your free copy of TEAC’s 
“Are You Ready for Multitrack?” booklet. 
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24 hr. service 
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co 2” We've taken care of the pros for 5 years, 
\ isn’t it time we take care of you? 


Equipment Cartage “ Anvi 





|DYoakmeseen: 
one of these for our sound. 


Choose one for yours. 


Super Distortion Duat Sound 
Humbucker @ Humbucker 


Wealso make the §S-J and Pre B-i direct 
ckups tor Stratocasters 


DiMarzio 


1388 Richmond Terrace 
Staten Island, N.Y. 1031 


| Acoustic Model / me yori 
Model I Bass > & Acoustic 
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Engineer: Rob Hill. 

Studio size: 35-by-12-by-12. 

Tape recorders: MCI 500 series 16- 
track, Scully 280 four-track, Scully 
280 half-track, MCU full-track 
(mono). 

Mixer: MCI 428 series 18-input. 
Outboard equipment: Dolby A noise- 
reduction, Electrocomp synthesizer 
with polybox, Urei, dbx and Tele- 
tronix limiters, Lexicon harmonizer, 
Lexicon Prime Time digital delay, 
Roger Mayer noise gates, EMT and 
AKG echo chambers. 

Microphones: Neumann, Sennhei- 
ser, AKG, Beyer, Electrovoice, Shure. 
Monitors: Altec and JBL, driven by 
Crown DC 300. 

Instruments: Yamaha grand piano, 
Fender Rhodes electric piano, Ham- 
mond B-3, percussion and drums. 
Services: Location recording, film and 
video-tape production, duplication, 
slide-show presentations, production 
assistance, record pressing and cus- 
tom album graphics, musicians and 
arrangers. 

Credits: Margo Thunder, ‘Old 
Enough to Love’; David Ross; Jo- 
siah Spaulding; Chuck Kruger; Pat 
Wells (Sail). 

Price: 16-track, $100/hour; four- 
track and under, $50/hour. 


‘Compact Location Recorders 
11 Messina Avenue, Methuen 01844, 
683-3449. 
Owner: Patrick Costa. 
Engineers: Patrick ‘Costa, Ron Mes- 
sina. . 
Studio size: Mobile recording. 
Tape recorder: 3M 16-track. 
Mixer: Tangent 20-input board. 
Outboard equipment: Urei limiters, 
dbx noise-reduction. 
Microphones: Sennheiser, Neu- 
mann, Shure, AKG, Electrovoice, Beyer. 
Monitors: Altec 604E, plus closed-cir- 
cuit video monitoring. 
Credits: Live at CBGB’s (Atlantic); 
Tower of Power, Live and in Living 
Color (Warner Bros.); Live at the Rat 
(Rat). 
Price: Negotiable. 

Music Designers, Inc. 

1126 Boylston Street, Boston 02215, 
262-3546. 
Owner: Jeff Gilman. 
Engineers: Jeff Gilman, Tony Ca- 


puto. 


Studio size: 23-by-40. ~ 
Tape recorders: MCI JH 160 16-track, 
MCI four- and two-track, four Re- 
vox A77s, Otari. 

Mixer: MCI 18-input console. 
Outboard equipment: AKG BX-20 
and EMT 240 gold-foil reverb, 
Cooper Time Cube, Urei, Ashly, dbx 
and Allison Gain Brain compressor- 
limiters, Kepex noise gate, Quad- 
Eight compresser/de-esser, Variband 
parametric EQ, 360 Systems fre- 
quency shifter. 

Microphones: Neumann, AKG, 
Sennheiser, Beyer, Electrovoice, RCA, 
Sony. 

Monitors: Altec 604-8AG, equalized 


with Altec 1620s, plus Auratones. 
Instruments: Blue AFCO 
grand piano, Hammond 3, Cannon 
Guild harpsichord, Arp Omni, Sonor 
drums, Roto-Toms, Fender guitar 
amps, assorted percussion. , 
Services: .Demo acetates, arranging, 
copying, production assistance, pub- 
lishing, album pressing and graphics, 
session musicians, duplicating. 
Credits: Road Apples, ‘‘Let’s Live To- 
gether” (Mum/Epic); John Payne 
Band, The Razor’s Edge (Arista); Oli- 
ver Lake, Heavy Spirits (Arista); 
Stormin’ Norman and Suzy, Ocean of 
Love (Polydor),“mix; Modern Music, 
syndicated radio show. 

Price: 16-track, $100/hour; four- 
track, $50/hour; two-track, 
$40/hour. 

Eastern Sound Recording Studio 
11 Messina Avenue, Methuen 01844, 
685-1832. 

Owner: Patrick Costa. 

Engineers: Patrick Costa, Ron Mes- 
sina. 

Studio size: 30-by-20, drum isolation 
booth 


Tape recorders: 3M 16-track with 
vari-speed, Ampex half-track, Revox 
half-track, Revox quarter-track. 
Mixer: API 16-input console. 
Outboard equipment: dbx 216 noise- 
reduction, Eventide harmonizer, 
Eventide instant phaser, Urei limit- 
ers, Loft flanger. 

Microphones: Sennheiser, Neumann 
U-87, Neumann U-47, Shure, AKG, 
Electrovoice, Beyer. 

Monitors: Altec 604-8G, Masterlab 
crossovers, Crown amp. 
Instruments: Yamaha grand piano, 
Arp synthesizers, Ludwig wood drum 
kit, Ludwig fiber-glass drum kit, 
Roto-Toms, timpani, Fender Rhodes 
piano, Fender Showman amp, Am- 
peg bass amp. 

Services: Location recording, jingle 
writers, arrangers, duplication. 

Price: $60/hour. 

Fleetwood Recording Studios 
321 Revere Street, Revere 02151, 289- 
6800. 

Owner: Fleetwood Communications 

Company Inc. 

Engineers: Bill -Ferruzzi, Jeff Land- 

roche, Eric Lindgren. 

Studio size: 40-by-60, isolation booth, 
Continued on page 18 











"yy the Pro Master"sound system 
iS not an evolution... 
its a full-blown REVOLUTION! 


The PRO MASTER modular sound system ushers in a new generation of sound system 
versatility, reliability, and quality for today’s entertainers, musicians, and speakers — for use in 
settings as diverse as intimate clubs, lounges, large auditoriums, churches, and schools. Its 
multitude of performance-proven features is the result of sophisticated computer design 
"ae techniques, advanced materials, and countless hours of personal consultation with performers 
err and sound technicians. ‘ 


























Revolutionary New Console 


Finally! The best of both worlds. A console so easy to use that it won't overwhelm the beginning group, 
yet with the advanced features and capabilities required by experienced professional performers — such 
as pre-fader monitor mixing, effects and/or built-in reverb, with their own tone controls, LED clipping 
indicators with attenuators on each input, and full patching facilities for every system component. Super 
power: twin 200-watt solid-state power amplifiers! Doubles as a stereo recording console for groups that 
want to “lay down a few tracks” without paying for studio time, or can be used as an ultra-sophisticated 
keyboard mixgr with power. Unitized ARMO-DUR™ structural foam combination case and’ chassis makes 
it more durable than steel. Ultra-light: only 47 pounds. 


Revolutionary New Loudspeaker 


Every extra ounce — every unnecessary cubic inch — has been computer designed OUT of the PRO 
MASTER loudspeakér. Modern materials and molding techniques accommodate a high-performance 
15-inch woofer and a high-frequency horn and compression driver in a startlingly small, efficient 
enclosure. Less than 28 inches high, 23 inches wide, 16 inches deep. Weighs an easy-to-handle 58 
pounds. Yet, the power handling capacity is a remarkable 150 watts, and the frequency 

response is 50 to 15 kHz. 


Revolutionary: Variable Dispersion Sound System. 


Advanced new variable dispersion high-frequency horn system projects your sound — everywhere in the 
house, giving you a choice of 60° long-throw, or 120° wide-angle dispersion with the twist of a knob. 
Tailors the sound to the room — even L-shaped rooms. 


Revolutionary: FEEDBACK FINDER"/ 
Equalizer 


Replaces All This Equipment... oa 3 . 
And Does More! ie ee cee ae 


The impressive array at left includes a mixing console, two graphic 
equalizers, a pair of 200-watt power amps, a monitor mixer and an octave 
analyzer. The PRO MASTER gives you all these capabilities — plus features 
that you can't find in any other console, at any price: Unique FEEDBACK 
FINDER™ circuit, exclusive PATCH BLOCK™ patch panel, wide-range LED 
peak output and input clipping indicators. Plus pre-fader monitor send 
controls, LED power amp overload, temperature warning and shutdown 
indicators, 0 to 30 dB input attenuators, full stereo features, simultaneous 
effects and reverb on each channel. What's more, you have Hi-Z and Lo-Z 
balanced transformer-coupled mic inputs on all six mic channels, (can 





handle 12 mics simultaneously), plus two additional auxiliary input channels 

for adding synthesizers, tape players, tuners, sub mixers or any other 4 ag yt dpa gp ct - e ne 

high level output components. And each Lo-Z input features built-in simplex perrormance: , , visually indicates the troublesome 

powering for condenser microphones frequencies for precise adjustment of the twin 10-band equalizers. 
j Enables you to equalize for maximum gain on the house and/or 


monitor system. Nothing else like it! 


Revolutionary: PATCH BLOCK “ Patch Panel 








Revolutionary: LED Status Indicators 


Alerts you to developing trouble before it gets serious! You 
have time to correct the problem before it interrupts the 
performance. Temperature warning LED warns you if amplifier 











TEMP SH UTDOWN is overheating. Shutdown LED indicates power amplifier and The back panel is a unique combination block diagram and patch 
speaker protection system activation. Only the power panel with 12 patching jacks located at appropriate points on the 

WARNING amplifiers are shut down until the internal cooling fan lowers block diagram. For the beginner who is taking his act on the road 
. the temperature. LED peak indicators virtually obsolete VU for the first time, the PRO MASTER works “as is,” with no special 
meters. They 1espond to short transients that wouldn't budge a connections. But with the PATCH BLOCK, the professional can: 

needle, and cover 42 dB without range switching. PA overload create a wide variety of setups and add auxiliary equipment 

LEDs light at full power and also warn you of without makeshift connections. And you can change setups at a 

distortion-causing problems such as bad speaker cables or moment's notice without confusion. Simplicity and versatility, the 

too many speakers. PRO MASTER has them both! 


Hear the Revolutionary New Sound! 


SIT SHURE & 


PRO MASTER‘ sound system 


Shure Brothers Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave., Evanston, IL 60204, In Canada: A.C. Simmonds & Sons Limited 
Manufacturers of high fidelity components, microphones, sound systems and related circuitry. 
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plus 12-by-30 and small voice room. 
Tape recorders: Scully 12-track, two 
Scully four-tracks, three Scully two- 
tracks, Ampex, Crown, Presto. 
Mixer: Custom 12-input board in 
main studio, Allen-Heath 12-input 
board in smaller studio. 
Outboard equipment: Dolby A noise- 
reduction, Eventide harmonizer, Urei 
limiters, Fairchild and EMT echo 
chambers, Pultec and other EQ. 
Microphones: Neumann and others. 
Monitors: Altec. 
Instruments: Hammond organ, Ma- 
son & Hamlin grand piano, Ampeg 
guitar amps, percussion, access to 
synthesizers. 
Services: Scripting, talent coordina- 
tion, sound-effects library, record 
production, pressing and graphics, 
duplicating. 
Credits: Arthur Fiedler and the Bos- 
ton Pops (Radio Shack), Arthur Fied- 
ler and the Boston Pops (Shawmut 
Banks), ‘Twas the Night Before 
Christmas (McDonald's), The Im- 
possible Dream (Boston Red Sox). 
Price: 16-track, $100/hour; eight- 
track, $80/hour; four-track, 
$60/hour; full track, $35 hour; mix- 
down, $20-$60/hour. 

Studio B 
419 Boylston Street, Boston 02116, 
266-5464. 
Owner: Studio B Inc. 
Engineers: Allen Smith, Wayne Wad- 
hams, Tom Brandau. 
Studio size: 25-by-20, two isolation 
booths. 
Tape recorders: 3M 16-track, Revox 
and Ampex two-tracks. 
Mixer: Custom-built 20-input board. 
Outboard equipment: dbx noise-re- 
duction; Ashly Audio, Tapco, Ad- 
vent and BSR EQ, MXR limiters, cus- 
tom-built compressors, Countryman 
phaser, MXR flanger, spring reverb. 





Microphones: Neumann, Sony, 
AKG, Sennheiser, Shure, RCA. 
Monitors: Bozak, Forsythe \Audio, 
Auratone. 

Instruments: Henry Miller concert 
grand piano, Fender Rhodes electric 
piano, harpsichord, Slingerland stu- 
dio drums, Ampeg bass and guitar 
amps, access to synthesizers and 
Hammond B-3. 

Services: Production assistance, ar- 
rangements, studio musicians, mas- 
tering, pressing, graphics, duplicat- 


ing. 
Credits: Chef's Salad (Cooking); Mi- 
chael Fremer, 1 Can Take a Joke 
(Kant-Tell), several tracks; Robert 
Ellis Orrall, Sweet Nothing. 
Price: 16-track, $35-$45/hour; two- 
track, $30/hour. 

Triton Productions 
38 Brooks Street, Brighton 02135, 
787-2220. 
Owner: Triton Productions. 
Engineers: Mike Golub, Jay Mandel, 
Mike Macrides. 
Studio size: 30-by-25, drum and other 
isolation booths. 
Tape recorders: 3M 16-track, Scully 


’ 280B_ half-track, Revox A77_half- 


track. 

Mixer: _Custom-designed 20-input 
board with parametric EQ. 
Outboard equipment: EMT stereo re- 
verb, Teletronix limiters, Marshall 
time-modulator, Eventide’ phaser, dbx 
limiters, dbx noise-reduction. 
Microphones: Largest array of tube 
microphones in US, including Neu- 
mann M-49, U-47, U-67, KM-54, 
KM-56, KM-64, Telefunken M-251, 
AKG C-12, C-12A. 

Monitors: JBL and assorted others. 
Instruments: Yamaha _ seven-foot 
grand piano, Hammond B-3, assorted 
Fender amps, steel drum. 

Services: Production, arranging, ses- 
sion musicians, lead sheets, original 


commercial productions, record press- 
ing, duplication, location seaiing, 
Credits: Bill Chinnock, Badlands (At- 
lantic); Peter C. Johnson (A&M), 
some tracks; Luna, “Hollywood” (Ti- 
tanium); Fools, ‘Psycho Chicken’; 
soundtracks for WCOZ television 
commercials; soundtrack to Martin 
by George Romero; WBCN and 
WCOZ live broadcasts. 

Price: $60/hour. 


Eight-track facilities 


. Baker Street Studio 
1072 Belmont Street, Watertown 
02172, 484-9812. 
Owner: Roger Baker. 
Engineers: Roger Baker, Darleen Wil- 
son. 
Studio size: 20-by-30, drum and vo- 
cal isolation booths. 
Tape recorders: Otari one-inch eight- 
track, Ampex 440B half-track. 
Mixer: Tangent 12-input board. 
Outboard equipment: dbx noise-re- 
duction, Tapco reverb, Tapco graphic 
EQ, Ibanez analog delay, dbx com- 
pressor-limiters, dbx limiters. 
Microphones: Neumann, 
voice, AKG, Sennheiser. 
Monitors: Celestion Studio 66. 
Instruments: Grand piano, Ham- 
mond organ, Micro-Moog, Wurlitzer 
electric piano, Rhodes keyboard bass. 
Services: Full staff of arrangers and 
musicians, record pressing and al- 
bum-jacket production. 
Price: $20/hour, six hours $90, mix- 
ing $15/hour. 

Burclan Productions 
36 Pleasant Street, Watertown 02172, 
924-8080. 
Owner: Burclan Productions. 
Engineers: Jack Clancy, Bruce Burke. 
Studio size: 18-by-20-by-10. 
Tape recorders: Otari, 
Crown. 


Electro- 


Ampex, 


Mixer: Tascam Model 5 12-input. 
Outboard equipment: Orban signal 
processors: 

Monitors: Pioneer and Weathers. 
Services: Creative writers and musi- 
cians available, duplication. 

Price: $35/hour. 


Euphoria Sound 
99A Centennial Avenue, 
02151, 284-5729/9797. 
Owners: Howard Cook and Moss 
Lynch. 

Engineers: Howard Cook and Moss 
Lynch. 

Studio size: 300 square feet. 

Tape recorders: Tascam 80-8, Teac 
3340-S four-track, Otari half-track. 
Mixer: Tascam Model 5, eight-input. 
Outboard equipment: dbx noise-re- 
duction, dbx compressor-limiters, 
Ampex tape delay, Mutron phasers, 
MXR graphic EQ, Sound Workshop 
reverb. 

Microphones: Sennheiser, AKG, 
Electrovoice, Shure. 

Monitors: Technics 7000B, Altec 604. 
Instruments: Access to electric piano 
and synthesizer. 

Services: Record pressing and graph- 
ics, promo photography, promotion, 
duplication. 

Credits: Pastiche, “Flash of the Mo- 
ment’ b/w “Derelict Boulevard’’ (Eu- 
phoria); Ray Paul, “Hold It’’ b/w 
“Lady Be Mine Tonight’ (Euphoria); 
“Mr. Curt, I’m Going Blind” b/w 
“Write Down Your Number’ (Eu- 
phoria). 

Price: $25/hour. 


Renaissance Church 
Recording Studio 

71 Avenue A, Turners Falls 01376, 
(413) 863-9711. 
Owner: Renaissance Church. 
Engineers: James Skiathitis, chief; 
Ronnie Sellers, John Charamella. 
Studio size: 20-by-35. 


Revere 


Tape recorders: MCI eight-track, 

Ampex eight-track, MCI two-track, 

Ampex two-track. 

Mixer: Quad Eight 16-input with EQ. 

Outboard equipment: Urei limiters, 

dbx stereo limiter, API limiters, EMT 

echo, Eventide digital delay, Urei 

graphic EQ, API EQ. 

Microphones: Neumann, Sennhei- 

ser, Beyer, AKG, Sony, Shure, Naka- 

michi. 

Monitors: JBL. 

Instruments: Grand piano, drums, 

Hammond B-3 organ, various guitar 

amps. 

Services: Arranging, copyists, pro- 

duction, large theater for live record- 

ings. 

Price: Negotiable. 

Rik Tinory Productions 

622 Route 3A, Cohasset 02025, 383- 

9494. 

Owner: Rik Tinory. 

Engineers: Claire Tinory, Rik Tin- 

ory. 

Studio size: 30-by-50, isolation booth. 

Tape recorders: Ampex AG-440-2, 

four- and eight-track. 

Mixer: Ampex 15-input. 

Outboard equipment: Urei limiters, 

Pultec graphic EQ. 

Microphones: Neumann U-87, U-64, 

AKG C-60, D-24, Electrovoice RE-20, 

Shure SM-53, Electrovoice 635 A, 

MiniMac. 

Monitors: Ampex amplifiers, Altec 

Lansing speakers. 

Instruments: Drums, Steinway grand 

piano. 

Services: Record pressing, album 

graphics, duplicating, production as- 

sistance, location recording, music 

publishing: Old Boston Pub (BMI). 

Credits: Rik Tinory, ““Remember Ol’ 

Scollay Square”; Pittsburgh Steelers’ 

Super Bowl album; Tom Jones tracks 

on Tina Turner TV special. 
Continued on page 20 


























a sound foundation. 








If you’re serious about your music, it’s time to get 
serious about your equipment: 

Marlboro offers a complete line of amplifiers, sound 
systems, professional quality microphones, and 
speaker components, specially designed to cover a 
wide range of playing abilities. . .and paying abilities. 

So whether you're just getting into music or just 
getting out on the road, test a Marlboro. After all, 
when you're building a career, you have to start with 


Amps & Sound Systems from 


We build equipment 
for musicians | 
building careers. 


SOUND WOPKS 


Musical Instrument Corporation of America 


a division of 


170 Eileen Way, Syosset, N.Y. 11791 





Flute 


®) of Boston 


a® 
Lesson Special 
15% Off 
Noon- Time 
Lessons 


Now in Stock 
Mura Matsu, 
- Powell 
Gemeinhardt 


Flutes 


277-0000 
395A Harvard St. 
Brookline, Mass. 
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INTRODUCING THE 


SIXTEEN CHANNEL MODEL No 7702 


FEATURES 


¢ FULL ACCESS TO ANALYZER 
OUTPUTS & SYNTHESIZER 
INPUTS FOR CROSSPATCHING. 


¢ PATCH SELECT CONTROL 
ACTIVATING PRESELECTED 
CROSS PATCHES. 


* SAMPLE/HOLD TO SUSTAIN 
ENTERED TONE COLORS. 


* VOCODER/BYPASS CONTROL, 


¢ FAST 6 MILLISECOND RESPONSE 
TO PROCESS PERCUSSIVE 
SOUNDS. 


¢ HIGH FREQUENCY EXTENDER 
CHANNEL FOR SUPERIOR 
INTELLIGIBILITY. 
FOR DETAILS CONTACT 


FOR DETAILS CONTAC! 








BODE SOUND CO 
1344 ABINGTON PL 
NO. TONAWANDA.N. Y. 14120 
716692 1670 


















Our recording tape 
is considered by most 
audiophiles to be the 
_ world’s finest tape. 


Our tape window 
is welded in to keep 


s dust out. 














_ Our pressure 
pad is locked into 
a special four-sided 
retainer to maintain 
perfect tape-to-head 
contact. 





Our slip sheet is 
made of a substance 
that’s so slippery, even 
glue can’t stick to it. 






Our leader 


not only keeps 
you trom making 


recording errors, 
it also keeps your 
tape heads clean. 






' ery Our Delrin guide 
. rollers make sure our 
tape stays perfectly 
Our cassette is held aligned with your tape 
together by steel heads. 


screws to assure precise 



















alignment and even to our hub by a special 
. ahs distribution of pressure Our standard cassette shell" clamping pin that makes 
bite on all sides of the is finished to higher tolerances slippage impossible. 
cassette. than industry standards. 






There's more 
world's best tape than 



































Our tape is anchored 








Our reputation for making the “and more work into our cassettes we believe in a simple philosophy. 
‘world’s best tape is due in part to than most manufacturers put into 
making the world’s best cassettes. their tape. 

In fact, we put more thought We do all this, because at Maxell putting great tape into it. 


CUDA Ml 100A 





To get great sound out of a 
cassette takes a lot more than just 


Maxell Corporation of America, 60 Oxtord Drive, Moonachie, N.J. 07074. 
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The Mosic Mall 


1200 THIRD AVENUE. HUNTINGTON 


“FOR THE BEST PRODUCTS 


AND THE REST SERVICE” 
CALL TOLL FREE 


1-800-624-3498...USA 
1-800-642-3446 state of WV 


‘‘Where Musicians Serve Musicians” 
AMPSeGUITARSeELECTRIC KE YBOARDSeORUMS*SOUND REINFORCEMENT 
EQUIPMENTeEFFECTS UNITSe THEATRICAL STAGE LIGHTINGeHOME KE Y— 

BOARDSeBAND & ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTSeSTEREO COMPONENTS 


WE CARRY ALL MAJOR BRANDS 


“pied Diner, 


1200 Third Ave., Huntington, West Virginia 25701 r 











BY PROFESSIONAL DEMAND 


DDC OFFERS FREE ADVICE, PERSONAL SERVICE 
AND ONE-DAY SHIPPING OF THE FINEST MUSIC 
AND SOUND EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE ANYWHERE: 
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' SEQUENTIAL CIRCUIT. 
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= KELSEY/SMF 


_ — Novaline 
—ntersound—, 


PLEASE CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICES & ORDERING 
INFORMATION — YOU’LL BE GLAD YOU bie * 


DICKSTEIN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
1120 QUINCY PHX—SCRANTON, PA 185105 ; 
PHONE ORDERS WELCOME: (717) 344-7469 — 
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Continued from page 18 
Price: Demo rate, $25/hour; eight- 
track, $55/hour. 

Sound Techniques 
3 Laurel Street, Watertown 02172, 
923-4040. 
Owner: Leon Janikian. 
Engineer: Leon Janikian. 
Studio size: 22-by-30-by-11, isola- 
tion booth. ; 
Tape recorders: Teac Tascam 80-8 
eight-track, Technics 1500 half-track. 
Mixer: Sound Workshop 1280B 12- 
input. 
Outboard equipment: dbx noise-re- 
duction, Spectro-Acoustics graphic 
EQ, White 4100 graphic EQ, Ashly 
Audio compressor-limiters, Tapco 
4400 reverb, Loft 440 analog delay 
line, MXR effects. 
Microphones: AKG, Shure, Electro- 
voice, Beyer, Sony, Neumann. 
Monitors: JBL 4311, JBL 4301. 
Instruments: Fender Rhodes electric 
piano, assorted percussion. 
Services: Record pressing and graph- 
ics. 
Price: $20/hour. 

Supremacy Sound 
261 Spring St., Brockton 02401, 1- 
583-0616. ; . 
Owner: Sam Mathews. 


Engineers: Sam Mathews, Frank 


Wilkens. 

Studio size: 20-by-20, drum and vocal 
isolation booths. 

Tape recorders: Otari one-inch eight- 
track, Otari MX 50/50 half-track, 
Teac four-track, Sony 152 cassette. 
Mixer: Sound Workshop 12-input 
1280B (with Super EQ). 

Outboard equipment: Ashly’ para- 
metric EQ, Ashly compressor-limiter, 
Horizon reverb. 

Microphones: Neumann, Elec- 
trovoice, AKG, Beyer, Shure, Senn- 
heiser. ; 
Monitors: JBL 4311, KLH 23. 
Instruments: Hammond organ,:Fen- 
der Rhodes piano, Hilgen amp;MXR 
effects (EQ, phase shift, envelope fil- 
ter), Barcus-Berry woodwind piékup. 
Services: Transportation, arranging, 
record pressing, commercial photo- 
graphy, location recording. <= 
Price: eight-track, $20/hour; gfour- 
track, $12/hour. 


Four-track tacititvessy 


Gold Star Audio Video. 
Reproductions <~ 

80 Wayne Road, Needham Heights 
02194, 444-8128. . 
Owner: Gordon D. Hookailo. 
Engineer: Gordon D. Hookailegg 
Studio size: Mobile recording. :: 
Tape recorders: Teac Tascam. 40-4 
four-track, Teac 3300 and 2300-S 
two-tracks. 
Mixer: Custom 14-input board! 
Outboard equipment: dbx noige-re- 
duction, dbx compressor/expander, 
Biamp, APSI and MXR EQ, various 
custom-designed modules. 
Microphones: AKG, Sony, sh 
Monitors: Altec 604 8G, driv "by 
Nikko Alpha 2 power amp. 
Instruments: Arp Odyssey. 
Services: Custom sound processing. 
Price: $10/hour. 

Perfect Crime Productions 
60-A Elton Avenue, Watertown 
02172, 924-7181. ‘ 
Owner: Derek Huntington. .* 
Engineers: Derek Huntington, Rex 
Morrill. 

Studio size: 20-by-24-by-12. 

Tape recorders: Otari MX-~5050- 
QXHD four-track, two Teac 3340-S 
four-tracks, Revox A77 half-track. 
Mixer: Sound Workshop 1280B-8EQ 
12-input console. 

Outboard equipment: dbx 150°two- 
way noise-reduction (six channels), 
two Ashly parametric compres- 
sor/limiters, stereo Ashly parametric 
EQ, two Allen & Heath 10-band oc- 
tave graphic EQ, two Allen & Heath 
compressors, Tapco 2200 graphic EQ, 
AKG BX-10 reverb. 

Microphones: Beyer, Sennheiser, 
Electrovoice, AKG, Shure. 

Monitors: Advent large, Altec 9844- 
A. 

Instruments: 1928 Steinway baby 
grand, bass amp. 

Credits: Stormin’ Norman and: Suzy, 
Fantasy Rag (Perfect Crime). - 
Price: $20/hour; rehearsal, 
$10/hour; copying, $15/hour. 


Connecticut 
Twenty-four-track facilities 


The Gallery 

442 Main Street, East Hartford 06118 
(203) 569-1915. 
Owner: Douglas Clark. 
Engeapere Douglas Clark, Bill Paul- 
uh. 
Studio size: 32-by-28, two isolation 
booths. 
Tape recorders: MCI 24-track, Am- 
pex half-tracks. 
Mixer: Custom-built board. 
Outboard equipment: dbx noise re- 
duction, Eventide harmonizer, Even- 
tide digital delay, Roland Spacecho, 
Countryman phaser, plate reverb, 16 
custom-made noise gates, dbx and 

Continued on page 22 
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THE PIANO FLEA 


MARKET 


‘99 and up 
PAY LESS FOR QUALITY 


Grands — Uprights — Spinets! 
Vintage Cabinet Grands — 
New Spinets and Consoles 


(all with a 10 year warranty) 


LARGEST SELECTION OF 


RE-CONDITIONED PIANOS 


Steinways - Mason Hamlin - Chickering - Knobe - 
lvespond - Baldwin 


_ DELIVERY - TUNING AT HOME 
PIANO BENCHES ON SALE NEW & USED 
DON’T BUY APIANO | 


until you see our Selections & Prices . 
Open 7 days a week 10 AM to 10 PM 


J.D. FURST & SON 


21 Brookline Ave., 267-4079, Kenmore Sq., Boston 
WATCH FOR OUR NEW LOCATION IN CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 
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Continued from page 20 
custom compressor-limiters, 
Parasound de-esser. 
Microphones: AKG, Sennheiser, Bey- 
er, Electrovoice, Sony, Neumann. 
Monitors: Altec, one-third-octave 
equalized and biamped. 

Instruments: Six-foot grand piano, 
Hammond B-3, Fender Rhodes elec- 
tric piano, Mellotron with two tracks, 
xylophone, vibes, glockenspiel, LP 
congas, two drum kits, Synare 3 drum 
synthesizer, Arp Axxe synthesizer, 
two acoustic guitars, two electric gui- 
tars, five guitar amps, assorted per- 
cussion. 


Orban 


‘Services: Record mastering, pressing 


and graphics, lead sheets, studio 
musicians, audio-visual, duplicating, 
cassette winding. 

Credits: Larry Young, Fuel for the 
Fire (Arista); Little Village (Quiet 
Cannon); Flo, “Six Million Steps” 
(Mercury); Maurice Starr, “ ‘Bout 
Time I Funk You” (Boston Interna- 
tional). 

Price: $42.50/hour. 


Sixteen-track facilities 


Trod Nossel Recording Studios 
PO Box 57, 10 George Street, Wal- 
lingford, 06492. 

Owner: Thomas Cavalier. 
Engineers: Richard Robinson, chief. 
Studio size: 29-by-34, isolation room. 
Tape recorders: Scully 16-track, 
Scully half-track. 

Mixer: Automated Processes, 
tomized 28-input. 

Outboard equipment: Altec com- 
pressors, Allison Gain Brain limiters, 
Allison Kepex noise gates, Eventide 
digital delay, Eventide Instant 
Flanger, Eventide Instant Phaser, Pye 
stereo compressor, three Audio Arts 
parametric EQ, two AKG BX-20 E 
echo units, EMT ST140 plate reverb 
unit, various custom-built EQ and 


cus- 


compressors. 
Microphones: Neumann U-47, Elec- 
trovoice, Syncron, Shure, Senn- 
heiser, RCA, Alltec. 

Monitors: Big Red, Bozak B201. 
Instruments: Drums, nine-foot grand 
piano, Hammond B-3, Hohner clavi- 
net, Baldwin electric harpsichord, 
Fender electric bass, Rickenbacker 
six-string guitar, Lowrey organ, Mar- 
shall guitar amp, Traynor guitar amp, 
Ampeg bass amp. 

Services: Referral for mastering and 
pressing. 

Credits: Bionic Gold, Scratch Band, 
Van Duren and Roger C. Reale (Big 
Sound); Donovan, Essence to Es- 
sence (Epic); live concert recordings 
for WPLR, BBC Rock Hour No. 15, 
1978, with Starcastle. 

Price: $225 for four hours of 16- 
track; $90/hour; $80 for mixing. 


Eight-track facilities 


Angelsea Productions 
55 Russ Street, Hartford 06106, (203) 
246-2287. 
Owner: Angelsea Productions. 
Engineer: Douglas Munford. 
Tape recorders: Otari eight-track, 
Revox, Sony 755. 
Mixer: Soundcraft 16-input, 
10-input. 
Outboard equipment: MXR limiters, 
dbx compressor-limiters, Sound 
Workshop reverb. 
Microphones: Beyer, 
Sony, Shure, AKG. 
Services: Location recording, video 
recording. 
Price: Eight-track, $35/hour; 
track, $20/hour. 


Cetec 


Sennheiser, 


four- 


Maine 
Sixteen-track facilities 


Neworld Media 


South Blue Hill 04615, (207) 374- 
5539. 

Owner: Noel Paul Stookey (just who 
you think). 

Studio manager: Stu Davis. 
Engineer: John Stuart. 

Studio size: L-shaped, 36-feet long, 
24-feet wide, 12-feet depth; piano and 
drum cages. 

Tape recorders: MCI 16-track, Am- 
pex and Revox half-tracks, Sony 
quarter-track. 

Mixer: Stevenson and DB Audio 
boards, ganged. 

Outboard equipment: Dolby noise- 
reduction, Teletronix, Stereo Roger 
Meyer and Toy Chest limiters, Pultec, 
Lang, Multi Track and Melchor EQ, 
Kepex and Quad Eight noise gates, 
Burwen stereo noise filter. 
Microphones: Neumann, AKG, 
Beyer, Shure, Sony, Sennheiser, 
Electrovoice. 

Monitors: JBL with EQ, plus as- 
sorted consumer speakers. 
Instruments: Honky-tonk piano, Vox 
organ, Mini Korg .and Putney syn- 
thesizers, Gibson bass, Fender guitar, 
Baldwin and Yamaha amps, assorted 
percussion, Leslie cabinet, assorted 
devices. 

Services: Affiliation with Neworld 
Records label; animation studio, mime 
troupe. 

Credits: Baird Hersey and David 
Moss, Coessential (Bent); Paul 
Stookey, Something New and Fresh 
(Neworld) and Real to Reel 
(Neworld), mixes; David Mallet 
(Neworld); Eddie Mottau (Neworld). 


Eight-track facilities 


EAB Recording Studios 
223 Lisbon Street, Lewiston 04240, 
(207) 786-3476. 
Owner: Edward A. Boucher. 
Engineer: Edward A. Boucher, Jeff Jo- 
seph. 


Studio size: 25-by-40, drum booth. 
Tape recorders: Scully 284 eight- 
track, Scully 280 four-track, Scully 
280 two-track. 
Mixer: Automated Processes 16-input 
board. 
Outboard equipment: dbx : noise- 
reduction; UREI, Teletronix; API 
compressor-limiters; EMT stereo 
plate echo; Fairchild and AKG spring 
echoes; tape echo; Automated 
Processes, Pultec, Shure EQ;  Delta- 
Graphics graphic EQ; Orban Para- 
sound, ITI parametric EQ; Eventide 
digital: delay line; Eventide phaser; 
Martin vari-speed; Orban de-esser; 
Quad Eight noise gates. 
Microphones: Neumann, Electro- 
voice, Shure, AKG, Sennheiser, 
Beyer, Barcus-Berry contact pick-up 
microphones. 
Monitors: JBL studio, Altec 604, 
Auratone, driven by Crown, API or 
McIntosh amps. 
Instruments: Yamaha piano, Ham- 
mond organ, Fender Rhodes electric 
piano, Mellotron, guitars and basses, 
drums. 
Services: Film soundtracks, sound-ef- 
fects library, record production. 
Credits: Catfish, ‘‘Dear Prudence’ 
(Big Tree); ‘John, Paul, Ringo and 
George’’ (Granite); Oliver Klaus, 
“Rock ‘n’ Roll Heaven’’ (Aquarius); 
Fox & Company (EAB); Blues Pro- 
phets (Astro Jet); ‘‘Hey Jesus Don’t 
You Worry’’, (Country Interna- 
tional). 

Planet of the Tapes 
P.O. Box 212, Brunswick, 04011, 
(207) 725-5155, 729-4581. 
Owners: John Etnier, Steve Hanks. 
Engineers: John Etnier, Steve Hanks. 
Studio size: Main studio, 30-by-15; 
auxiliary room, 15-by-15. 
Tape recorders: Tascam 80-8 eight- 
track, Otari four-track, Otari and 
Tascam half-tracks, Revox quarter- 


track. 

Mixer: Tascam Model 5, reworked, 
with extender and Model 1 submixer. 
Outboard equipment: dbx noise-re- 
duction, Orban Parasound reverb, 
Advent Soundspace Control reverb, 
Marshall Time Modulator, MXR flan- 
ger, MXR phaser, SAE parametric 
EQ, dbx limiters. 

Microphones: Neumann, Senn- 
heiser, AKG, Shure, Electrovoice. 
Monitors: Yamaha NS-1000, driven 
by Yamaha P-2200. 

Instruments: Steinway M grand pi- 
ano (vintage 1926), Hammond Porta- 
B with Leslie 925, Mesa Boogie amp, 
Fender Vibrolux amp, Fender Rhodes 
electric piano, EML-101 synthesizer, 
assorted percussion. 

Price: $20/hour. 


Reel to Reel 
15 West Street, Portland 04102 (207) 
772-1222. 
Owner: Martin Gleitsman. 
Engineer: Martin Gleitsman. 
Studio Size: 20-by-25. 
Tape recorders: Otari MX-7800 one- 
inch eight-track, Teac 3340 four- 
track, two Otari 5050 half-tracks, 
three Revox A77 and one Revox B77 
half-tracks. 
Mixer: Tangent 3216 12-input. 
Outboard equipment: Inovonics com- 
pressor-limiters, C Series Master- 
room Reverb, Soundcraftsmen stereo 
EQ. 
Microphones: Neumann, Altec, 
AKG, Sennheiser, Electrovoice, 
Shure. 
Monitors: ADS BC-8 and Yamaha 
NS-25, driven by Crown. 
Instruments: Yamaha five-foot-sev- 
en-inch grand piano, Fender Rhodes 
88 electric piano. 
Services: Duplicating. 
Credits: Radiation, Radiation’ " 
Thunderjug, ‘Fryeburg Fair.” 


Price: Recording, $35/hour; editing 
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buy-sell-trade-repair 
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6,8,12 & 16 channel boards 
60, 120, 500 Watts RMS Power 
Amps and complete line of 
EQ’s and much more. 


avis 


The Best Selection 
of Used Equipment 
in New England 


NEW, USED, TRADES, 
REPAIRS, DISCOUNTS 
1116 BOYLSTON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS 02115 
(617) 247-9117 


We will give you 
the best $ value 
on your 
trade-ins. 


5% off 


on Travis Bean 
Guitars 


542 ELM STREET MANCHESTER, NH 
603-668-4880 NO SALES TAX 
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and mixing, $22/hour. 
Video Workshop 

468 Forest Avenue, Portland, 04101, 
(207) 774-7798. 
Owner: Video Workshop. 
Engineers: Eric Jurgenson (chief), 
others. 
Studio size: 20-by-45, isolation booth. 
Tape recorders: Tascam Series 70 
eight-track, Technics .RS-1500. 
Mixer: Modified Tascam Model 10 
with Model 5, total 20 inputs. 
Outboard equipment: dbx noise re- 
duction, MXR digital delay, Bi-amp 
graphic EQ, MXR noise gates, MXR 
phasers and flangers. 
Microphones: Electrovoice, AKG, 
Sony. 
Monitors: Yamaha MS-1000, Klipsch 
La Scala, Advent. 
Instruments: Fender Rhodes stereo 
piano, Mini-Moog synthesizer, Yam- 
aha five-foot-seven-inch grand pi- 
ano, assorted guitars, amps. 
Services: Simulsynch video presen- 
tations. 
Price: $40/hour for eight-track re- 
cording; $30/hour mixing. 

Rockland Recording Studio 
143 Maverick Street, Rockland 
04841, (207) 594-7679. 
Owner: Jim Deans. 
Engineer: Jim Deans. 
Studio size: 22-by-38, drum cage. 
Tape recorders: Scully eight-track, 
Scully two-track, Crown two-track, 
Sony quarter-track with dbx. 
Mixer: Allen & Heath 12-input, Am- 
pex with Sony (portable). 
Outboard equipment: Dolby A noise- 
reduction, Burwen dynamic noise fil- 
ter, ITI parametric EQ, two Pultec 
EQ, Urei levelers, Clockworks In- 
stant Flanger, Orban stereo synthe- 
sizer, Orban stereo reverb, AKG 
reverb. 
Microphones: Neumann, 
voice, Shure, AKG. 
Monitors: Big Red, Auratone, small 
JBLs, driven by Crown, H&H. 
Instruments: Piano, Hammond or- 
gan, Ampeg bass and guitar amps, 
Guild guitar, Fender Precision bass, 
Japanese bass. 
Price: $25/hour. 


New Hampshire 


North Country Sound 
Hooksett Road, Auburn 03104, (603) 
483-2662. , 
Owner: Tom Bartlett. 

Engineer: Tom Bartlett. 

Studio size: L-shaped, 20-by-12 plus 
8-by-8. 

Tape recorders: Tascam 80-8 eight- 


Electro- 


track, Dokorder 1140 four-track, 
Teac 6100 half-track, Akai 4000DB 
quarter-track. 

Mixer: Tascam Model 5 and Peavey 
700S. 

Outboard equipment: dbx noise-re- 
duction, Roland Spacecho, Electro- 
Harmonix noise gates, Electro-Har- 
monix phase shifter, dbx com- 
pressor-limiter. 

Microphones: AKG, Shure, Electro- 
voice, Superscope. 

Monitors: Realistic Nova 8. 
Instruments: Piano, Gibson B-45 12- 
string guitar, Ovation 12-string, Gib- 
son Mastertone banjo, Hagstrom elec- 
tric bass, fiddle. 

Price: Eight-track: weekdays $25/ 
hour, weekends $28/hour; four- 
track: weekdays $15/hour, week- 
ends $18/hour. 


Rhode Island 
Twenty-four-track facilities 
Fedco Audio Labs 


37 Clarendon Avenue, Providence 
02906 (mailing address), 310 Green- 
wood Avenue, East Providence 02916, 
(401) 272-3157. 
Owner: Fedco Audio Labs. 
Engineers: Tom Arrison (chief), Perry 
Cheatham, John McDermott, others. 
Studio size: Location recording. 
Tape recorders: Two MCI 24-track 
transports, convertible to 16, 3M 
four-track, Scully half-track. 
Mixer: API console 46-input. 
Outboard equipment: Dolby A noise 
reduction (24 tracks), two dbx 150 
compressors, two Urei LA-3A com- 
pressors, four API 525 compressors, 
Masterroom MR3 reverb. 
Microphones: Neumann, AKG, 
Beyer, Electrovoice, Sennheiser, 
Shure, MB. 
Monitors: JBL 4310 driven by SAE 
amplifier. 
Services: Location-studio recording. 
Credits: Rolling Stones, Love You 
Live (Rolling Stones), Toronto side; 
Peter Frampton, Frampton Comes 
Alive (A&M); the Band, Rock of Ages 
(Capitol); Todd Rundgren, Back to 
the Bars (Bearsville), Bottom Line 
tracks. 
Price: Call for information. 
Normandy Sound Studios 
25 Market St., Warren 02885, (401) 
247-0218. 
Owners: Bob Shuman, Arnold Freed- 
man, Phil Greene. 
Engineers: Bob Winsor, Phil Greene, 
Donna Soares, Bob Shuman. 
Studio size: 1000 sq. ft. with a 250 sq. 
ft. isolation booth. 


Tape recorders: MCI JH 114 24-track, 
Scully 280 B two-track 
Mixer: APSI custom-designed 26-by- 
24 quad console. 

Outboard equipment: dbx noise- 
reduction, Ashly Audio compressors 
and parametric EQ, Roger Mayer 
noise gates, MXR-digital delay lines, 
Orban Siballance controllers, Mic- 
Mix Super C stereo reverb chambers, 
MXR phasers, flangers and limiters. 
Microphones: Neumann, Senn- 
heiser, Beyer, Shure. 

Monitors: Altec 604, Auratone. 
Instruments: Steinway grand piano, 
Hammond organ with Leslie, Arp 
synthesizer, Fender Precision bass, 
guitar amps. 

Services: Arranging, producing, 
studio musicians, record pressing, 
mastering, recording classes. 
Credits: WBRU live recordings, 
Chubby Tavares, Bo Diddley. 

Prices: $65/hour 24-track; $40/hour 
16-track; $25/hour two-track. 


Sixteen-track facilities 


Viscount Recording Studios 
486 Wellington Avenue, Cranston 
02910, (401) 467-9362. 


. Owner: Russ Martin. 


Engineers: Russ Martin (chief), 
others. 

Studio size: 500 square feet. 

Tape recorders: MCI 16-track; Scully 
half-track. 

Mixer: MCI/API custom-automated 
16-input. 

Outboard equipment: Urei limiters, 
Eventide clockworks phase shifter, 
Allison Gain Brain limiters, Kepex 
noise gate, Automated Processes para- 
metric, EQ. 

Microphones: Neumann, Shure, 
Electrovoice, Altec, Sennheiser, Sony, 
AKG. 

Monitors: Altec 604 8G, time-aligned 
by Urei, plus Auratones. 
Instruments: Yamaha grand piano, 
drums, Fender guiter amp, Ampeg 
bass amp, miscellaneous percussion. 
Services: Record pressing and 
graphics, production assistance, 
arranging, studio musicians, lead 
sheets. 

Credits: Arthur Custer, Maureen For- 
rester, Phoenix String Quartet, The 
Music of Arthur Custer, Volume 2 


.(Serenus); Walter Horton, Fine Cuts 


(Blind Pig); ‘‘Guitar Johnny and the 
Rhythm Rockers” (Baron EP); Life 
Among the Lowly, TV production by 
Robin Miller; Brothers to Dragons, 
produced by WNET. 

Price: $30/hour for 16-track. 


Vermont 
Twenty-four-track facilities 


Suntreader Studios 
Beaver Meadow Road, Sharon 05065, 
(802) 763-7714. 
Owner: Ambience Inc. 
Engineers: John Bergstrom, John San- 
ford, Jonathan Heins, David Bald- 
win. 
Studio size: 29-by-30-by-16, isola- 
tion booth. 
Tape recorders: Studer A-80 24-track, 
Studer 16-track, 3M M79 four-track, 
Studer and 3M half-tracks, Revox and 
Crown quarter-tracks. 
Mixer: API 32-input console with 
Tenny and Giles faders. . 
Outboard equipment: Dolby noise- 
reduction; Kepex and other noise 
gates; Urei and API parametric EQ; 
Urei graphic EQ; Lexicon digital de- 
lay; Eventide phaser, flanger, har- 
monizer and omnipressor; Neve com- 
pressor-limiters; dbx compressors; 
Urei limiters; EMT 240 gold-foil plate 
echo chamber; AKG spring reverb. 
Microphones: Neumann, Electro- 
voice, AKG, Studer, Sennheiser, 
Shure, Sony. 
Monitors: Altec 9846, modified and 
tri-amplified. 
Instruments: Steinway nine-foot con- 
cert grand piano, electric pianos, or- 
gans, miscellaneous percussion, ac- 
cess to synthesizers. 
Credits: Foghat, Fool for the City 
(Bearsville), platinum; Foghat Live 
(Bearsville), platinum; American Fly- 
er (United Artists), gold; Willie Alex- 
ander and the Boom-Boom Band 
(MCA). ; 
Price: $900/day. 


Sixteen-track facilities 


Earth Audio Techniques 

The Barn, North Ferrisburg 05473, 
(802) 425-2111. 
Owner: Bill Schubart and Michael 
Couture. 
Engineers: Michael Couture (chief), 
Charles Eller. 
Studio size: 30-by-45-by-26, isola- 
tion booths. 
Tape recorders: MCI 16-track, MCI 
eight-track, MCI two-track, two 
Scully two-tracks. 
Mixer: MCI 16-input console. 
Outboard equipment: three Urei 
limiters, three dbx compressor- 
limiters, Eventide phaser, Eventide 
digital delay, various EQ, AKG re- 
verb, live echo chamber, Dolby A 
available. 

AKG, 


Microphones: Neumann, 


Sony, Sennheiser, Shure, Electro- 
voice, Beyer. 

Monitors: Altec 604 8G, Big Red, 
Auratone, ADS. 

Instruments: Steinway six-and-a- 
half-foot grand piano, Yamaha 
upright piano, Fender Rhodes piano, 
Arp 2600 synthesizer, Hammond B-3, 
two full drum sets, miscellaneous per- 
cussion, Musser vibes. 

Services: Complete record produc- 
tion (including pressing, design, dis- 
tribution, promotion, duplication). 
Credits: Mary McCaslin, Jim Ringer, 
most of the Philo catalogue. 

Green Mountain Records, Inc. 
Garvey Hill, Northfield 05663 (802) 
485-8594. 

Owner: Richard C. Longfellow Jr. 
Engineer: Robert Hurley. 

Studio size: 22-by-22. 

Tape recorders: Tascam 90-16, Revox 
A77 half-track, Sony 850. 

Mixer: Stevenson Interface 16-input. 
Outboard equipment: dbx limiters, 
Soundcraftsmen EQ, dbx noise-re- 
duction, Tapco reverb. 
Microphones: AKG, Shure, Electro- 
voice. 

Monitors: Altec 15. 

Instruments: Baby grand piano. 
Services: Session players, album pro- 
duction and graphic distribution and 
promotion assistance. 

Credits: Pine Island, No Curb Ser- 
vice; Tom Eslick, Deer Hollow Run; 
Tom Eslick, Easy Country Feelings; 
Jon Gailmor, Passing Through (all 
Green Mountain). 

Price: $200 for an eight-hour day. 


Eight-track facilities 


Vanguard Productions 
229 Main Street, Brattleboro 05301, 
(802) 257-7131. 
Owner: David S. Calef. 
Engineer: David S. Calef. 
Studio size: 350-seat theater auditor- 
ium with 20-by-30 stage. 
Tape recorders: Teac Tascam 80-8 
eight-track, several two-tracks. 
Mixer: Teac Tascam 5A. 
Outboard equipment: dbx_ noise- 
reduction, Eventide harmonizer, Tap- 
co reverb, various custom-designed 
modules. 
Microphones: Neumann, Electro- 
voice, Shure, AKG, Sennheiser, Sony, 
RCA. 
Monitors: BIC Formula 7, Altec Voice 
of the Theater A7, Electrovoice Elim- 
inator 1. 
Services: Duplicating, record master- 
ing and pressing. 
Price: Approximately $30/hour. 
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GUILD D25 ACOUSTIC 
GUILD D35 ACOUSTIC 
GUILD D40C ACOUSTIC 
GUILD D44M ACOUSTIC 
GUILD F30SB ACOUSTIC 
GUILD MKIV CLASSIC 


GIBSON MAURADER 
GIBSON ES335 W/CASE 


~ 394 BRIDGE STREET 


=== offs fF oft 


GUITARS & BASSES 


~~ GUILD $300 AD W/HARD CASE 
GUILD XI75 ‘W/HARD CASE 
GUILD STARFIRE BASS W/HARD CASE 


GIBSON L6S W/HARD CASE 
GIBSON LP SIGNATURE THIN BODY W/CASE 


KRAMER DMZ 2000 W/CASE 

KRAMER 605 ARTIST BASS W/CASE ...................0005 
IBANEZ FLYING V W/CASE 

IBANEZ DESTROYER W/CASE 

IBANEZ MUSICIAN 500NT W/ROAD CASE 

IBANEZ JAZZ THIN BODY ELECTRIC 


KEYBOARDS 


SOUND CITY ELECTRIC PIANO 
KORG MICRO PRESET SYNTHESIZER 
MULTIVOX TOUCH PIANO #MX30 


RUSSO MUSIC CENTER 


























SALE UP TO 40% OFF 
RANDALL AMPS & P.A. 


MISC. SPECIALS 


AMPEG VT22 GUITAR AMP W/ALTAC SPK’s 


DRUM STICKS @ SPECIAL PURCHASE 
DRUM HEADS UP TO 
ZILDJIAN CYMBALS 


MORLEY * ROLAND * SHURE * BARCUS BERRY * MIGHTY MITE * BILL 
LAWRENCE * SCHALLER * LATIN PERCUSSION * GROVER * MARTIAN * 


ETC. 


REPAIRS “ LESSONS * SHEET MUSIC 


LOWELL, MASS. 01850 
n 4 | 


PHONE 404-1221 
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THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF 
SOUND REINFORCEMENT. 
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You know about the 
long part. Separate 
components can keep 
your hands full, what 
with the extra help and 
time needed to get your 
sound reinforcement 
act together. 

Now for the short 
part. The Yamaha 
EM-200 and EM-300 
stereo output integrated 
mixers. They leave 
you free to concentrate 
on the creativity 
of your job, not 
the mechanics 
Of it. 

You get 
the mixer, 
power amplifier, 
9-band graphic 


equalizer, echo and 
reverb control all in one 
unit— great flexibility 
with options to expand 
and enlarge. 

The EM-200 and 
EM-300 are ideal for 
small to medium size 
reinforcement applica- 
tions, wherever you 
need a precisely 
placed, superbly clean 
and well-defined sound 


from a compact source 
that is easy to set up 
and operate. 

The EM-200 has 
eight input channels 
and 120-watt speaker 
output. The EM-300 has 
12 input channels and 
200-watt speaker out- 
put. For increased 
flexibility, both the 
EM-200 and EM-300 
have hi and lo impe- 


dance monitor output 
levels (+ 4c B into 10K 
ohms, and OdB into 600 
ohms). Additionally, 
eight patch points allow 
you to connect acces- 
sories directly to the 
mixers power amp for 
dramatically lower 
noise levels. 

The EM-200 and 
EM-300 give you the 
short-cut to reinforce- 
ment that won't short- 
change the quality of 
your sound. They're con- 
venient to set up, oper- 
ate‘and locate...at your 
Yamaha dealer soon. 


@ YAMAHA 


PO. Box 6600, Buena Park, CA 90622 
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Next time you're in Mexico, stop by and visit the Cuervo fabrica in Tequila. | 


Since 1795 we've weleomed 
our guests with our best. 


A traditional taste of 
Cuervo Gold. 


Visitors to Cuervo have always been 
greeted in a special way. 

They’re met at the gates and invited inside to experi- 
ence the unique taste of Cuervo Gold. 

This rs the way we've said “welcome” for more than 180 
years. And it 1s as traditional as Cuervo Gold itself. 

For this dedication to tradition 1s what makes Cuervo 


Gold truly special. Neat, on the rocks, with a splash of soda, \3 G ) 
in a perfect Sunrise or Margarita, Cuervo Gold will bring @ 
you back to a tume when quality ruled the world. 


Cuervo. The Gold standard since 1795. | 


CUERVO ESPECIAL® TEQUILA. 80 PROOF. IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY © 1978 HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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BRUNCH, z gs Foose’. 
ricket Club. 
LUNCH, Or Boston Scrod. 
OR DI N NER In our td glass-enclosed 
Palm Court. 
UN DER Where every table is 
GLASS. near a window. 


Faneuil Hall Marketplace. Breakfast, Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. 227-3434 





In France, they say if you want to 
build a truly great restaurant, you find a truly 
great Chef and build it around him. 








Wait ’til you see what we built around Bruce. 


La nouvelle cuisine. 
Bruce Gardner, Chef. 


Lunch. Dinner. Faneuil Hall 








Authentic Szechuan 


and Mandarin Foods 


1366 BEACON STREET 
ew COOLIDGE CORNER, BROOKLINE 


ome 277-1011 and 277-1012 
wo (Formerly Anita Chue’s) 


“Shanghai Garden is, simply, one 








of the best restaurants we've tried in 
many years. Not one of the best 
Chinese restaurants, but one of the 


best, period.” 
—Boston Phoenix, August 16, 1977 


“Shanghai Garden is a Chinese 
restaurant that sets the standard for 
the Boston area. Superbly prepared 
food from the Mandarin Szechuan 
cuisine. Everything we've tried here 
has been worth every penny.” 

—Boston Phoenix, May 23, 1978 





To our devoted patrons - Thank-you 
for your patience and loyal support. 
We welcome you to come visit us. 


COCKTAILS. TAKE OUT. LUNCHEON SPECIALS 





by D.C. Denison 


ost of us still remember 
Mi when there were only two 
ways of dealing with a 

helping of liver: either spilling milk on 
it and asking for something else, or 
spreading it around with a fork to hide 
it behind the mashed potatoes. 
Unfortunately, after years of practice 
such ingenious tricks become 
obsolete; your once-famous chewing- 
without-swallowing routine, for 
example, is probably no longer 
appreciated by your peers. And even 
with the second coming of Superman, 
it is hardly acceptable to mutter 
“kryptonite” as you pass the lima- 
bean section in the Stop & Shop. 
Sooner or later, apparently, we all 
have to grow up and learn to deal with 
the culinary demons of our youth in a 
mature manner. 

This is not always easy. There are 
definitely some born losers in the 
world of food and drink. Brussels 
sprouts, for example, or boiled beets. 
These foods are not just “sort of” bad, 
they are awful from the start — 
platonically bad, maybe even 
nefarious. 

Why do these foods taste so 
wretched? What is it about a serving 
of okra that causes people suddenly 
to consider starting a 10-day fast? 
Regrettably, there is no satisfactory 
answer. No one, as yet, has been able 
to explain away okra. There are 
medical studies that show a strong 
relationship between the senses of 


Lou Goodman 


foods 


smell and taste — which goes a long way toward elucidating 
the grim power of sardines and anchovies — but they really 
only scratch the surface. We’re talking “beyond smell” here. 
Steamed tongue, for example, is not just noisome; it is & & & 


somehow more than that. The same with squid, pigs’ 

knuckles and frogs’ legs — somehow, you just know they’re 

going to taste bad. Lima beans and Brussels sprouts, on the other hand, are too dull to taste bad; if you didn’t know better, 
you'd think they came from an office-supply store in Central Square. Or a bus-station vending machine. They are the Cyrus 


Vances of the vegetable kingdom. 


With these foods and others like them (did we mention fruited ham salad?), even camouflage is hopeless. A-1 Sauce, 
bread crumbs, ketchup — none of them will really do the trick. A boiled turnip under a toot of Reddi Wip still tastes, when 
you get down to it, like a boiled turnip. Ironically, certain well-known disguises serve only to compound the problem (Q: 
What's worse than spinach? A: Creamed spinach). Even under a whole new alias — as when lima beans try to sneak in the 
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back door calling themselves 
succotash — these foods 
inevitably give themselves 
away. And when two or more 
are found in one dish — as is so 
often the case in college 
cafeterias — the result can be 
devastating: an olive loaf, or a 
chicken pot pie. In fact, it could 
be that millions of college 
graduates with otherwise 
promising futures have yet to 
recover emotionally from four 
years of chipped beet. 

Contrary to what you may 
think, a steady diet of pale 
vanilla shakes, American- 
cheese sandwiches, Le Sueur 
peas and Jolly Time popcorn is 
not the way to deal with these 
foods. Everybody needs an 
occasional confrontation with 
anchovies to keep him honest; 
otherwise, he may become dull 
and ponderous. You know, the 
David Susskind syndrome. The 
same “safe” dinner over and 
over will make you feel a little 
like Andy Williams singing 
“Moon River” every night. You 
want to avoid this. So before 
you slump, fast asleep, over 
your meat and potatoes, go out 
and meet the challenge of 
Brussels sprouts. 

The prospect may scare you 
at first, but facing up to these 
comestible ogres may be very 
healthy psychologically. Dr. 
Joyce Brothers probably has 
something very meaningful to 
say on this subject. She would 
probably call stewed tomatoes a 
“problem food.” 

This is not to say that you 
should rush out and buy a can 
of octopus in its own ink (a sure 
case of too much too soon), but 
perhaps you should give a few 
of these “problem foods” one 
more try. Think of it as a test of 
your nerve — like skydiving or 
rock climbing. Be philosophical: 
just because these raw 
materials presented a challenge 
your mother couldn't meet 
doesn’t mean that they should 
be taken only intravenously. In 
fact, in the article to the right 
there are a number of ideas on 
how to make them taste good. 

So put on some inspirational 
music. Read the following 
recipes, and then — forgiving 
these foods all the wrongs they 
may have done you over the 
years — charge right in there 
and give liver a second 
chance. 
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Adding Madeira to chicken livers 


Preparing the 
Brussels sprouts 


All 


how to 
learn & 
o love them 


Russian beet-and-potato salad 
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by Sheryl Julian 

e grew up, most of us, being 
W catered to. There was a short- 

order cook in the kitchen (we 
called her Mother) who never made 
things like liver because she knew she'd 
be sorry if she did. No doubt about it, 
liver has suffered a bad reputation. But 
I’ve seen some very fussy eaters (all 
grown up now) consume this least 
favorite of foods in the following form. 


Chicken-liver-and-mushroom pate 
Makes three-and-a-half cups 

1 pound mushrooms; 

2 tablespoons butter (for frying); 

2 medium onions, coarsely chopped; 

1 pound (scant 2 cups) chicken livers; 

1/4 cup Madeira; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste; 

3/4 teaspoon ground allspice; 


4 ounces cream cheese, at room 
temperature; 

12 tablespoons (1% sticks) butter, at 
room temperature; 

Sprig of parsley (for garnish); 

Thin wafers or unsalted crackers (for 
serving). 

Trim a thin slice from the stem of 
each mushroom and discard it; quarter 
the mushrooms and set them aside. 

Melt the two tablespoons of butter in 
a large skillet. Add the onions and cook 
them over a high heat, shaking the pan, 
for one minute. 

Add the chicken livers to the onions, 
and stir this mixture with a metal spoon 
over high heat for five minutes, or until 
the livers have changed color and are 
cooked on the outside. 

Pour in the Madeira and let the con- 
tents of the pan boil up. Add salt and 
pepper to taste and pile in the quar- 
tered mushrooms. Stir everything well. 
Turn the heat way down, cover the pan 
and simmer gently, stirring now and 
then, for 10 to 12 minutes, or until the 
mushrooms have collapsed completely 
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and the pan is filled with their juices. 

Uncover the pan, turn the heat up, 
and continue cooking the livers, stir- 
ring constantly near the end, until all 
the liquid has evaporated — about eight 
to 10 minutes. 

Pile the livers and mushrooms into a 
bowl and refrigerate them for an hour, 
or until they are completely cold; stir 
the contents of the bowl every so often 
to hasten the cooling process. 

Meanwhile, cream the allspice, cream 
cheese and 12 tablespoons of butter to- 
gether until the mixture is soft and light. 

When the liver mixture is cold, work 
it through a food mill or meat grinder 
into a bowl. 

(If your liver mixture was not com- 
pletely cold when you took it from the 
fridge, chill the pureed mixture or your 
pate may curdle.) 

Work the butter mixture into the liver 
mixture a little at a time. Add addi- 
tional salt and pepper to taste. 

Pack the pate into a crock that will 
hold three-and-a-half to four cups, 
cover it tightly and refrigerate it for at 
least several hours. 

To serve: put the parsley sprig in the 
center of the pate and surround it with 
the wafers or crackers. 


Okra 


Unless you grew up in the South and 
ate French-fried okra, chances are you 
don’t even know the vegetable well 
enough to disdain it. But if you’ve ever 
eaten a gumbo — every one has some 
okra in it, since the vegetable is a natu- 
ral thickener — you've probably en- 
joyed some without knowing it. 
Seafood gumbo 
Serves four 

1 pint shucked oysters with their liq- 
uor; 

1/2 pound uncooked, unshelled 
shrimp; 

6 ounces fresh or frozen crabmeat; 

2 tablespoons butter; 

2 medium onions, finely chopped; 

2 large stalks celery, trimmed at both 
ends and finely chopped; 

1/3 pound thickly sliced country or 
Virginia ham, cut into shreds; 

1/2 pound fresh okra, trimmed and 
thinly sliced; 

1/8 teaspoon cayenne pepper, or to 
taste; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste; 

1 can (1 pound) whole tomatoes; 

1/2 cup long-grain white rice. 

Set a strainer over a bowl and pour in 
the oysters, then put the strainer of oys- 
ters on a plate and set it aside. Pour the 
oyster liquor into a two-cup measure 
and add enough water to make a cup- 
and-a-half of liquid. Set this aside also. 

Peel the shrimp and add them to the 
oysters. 

Pick through fresh crab to remove 


any hard bits; or put the pouch of fro- 
zen crab in a bowl of cold water, leave it 
for 10 minutes or until it’s defrosted, 
and then pick over it. Add the meat to 
the oysters. 

Melt the butter in a large saucepan 
and add the onion and celery to it. Cook 
them over medium heat for five min- 
utes, stirring occasionally. 

Add the shredded ham, sliced okra, 
cayenne pepper, salt (if the ham is not 
salty), but no pepper yet. 

Pour in the oyster liquor and water 
and bring to a boil. Add the oysters, 
shrimp and crabmeat, and return to the 
boil. 

Pile the tomatoes into a bowl, crush 
them with a fork or with your hand and 
add them to the seafood. Cover the pot 
and simmer the gumbo over low heat 
for 15 minutes, stirring occasionally. 

Meanwhile, bring a large saucepan of 
water to boiling. Salt the water and wait 
until it comes to a rolling boil. Now 
sprinkle in the rice (a small amount of 
rice will be floating around in a large 
amount of water, and that’s the way it 
should be). Return the water to boiling 
and cook the rice for 12 minutes exact- 
ly. Drain it into a colander, poke half a 
dozen holes through the rice with the 
end of a wooden spoon and leave it until 
the gumbo is ready. 

Taste the gumbo for seasoning and if 
it is not hot enough for you, add some 
black pepper. 

Divide the rice among four large 
bowls and ladle some gumbo into each. 
Serve at once. 


Lima beans 

Although I can understand people’s 
dislike for certain foods, lima beans are 
unjustly categorized by finicky eaters 
who are perfectly content to eat any 
other beans. Here is a recipe, adapted 
from one used in many French kitch- 
ens, for cooking the prized baby beans, 
or flageolets. 


Baby limas in 
sour-cream sauce 
Serves four 

2 packages (10 ounces each) frozen 
baby lima beans; 

3 tablespoons butter; 

1/2 cup sour cream; 

1 tablespoon flour; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste; 

2 tablespoons freshly chopped 
parsley. 

Bring a large saucepan of water to the 
boil. Drop in the lima beans, stir to 
break them up, and return the water to 
the boil. Lower the heat slightly and 
cook the beans, uncovered, for five 
minutes, or until they are tender. Then 
drain them and return them to the 
saucepan. Cut up the butter and add it; 

Continued on page 30 
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by T.A. Frail 


ne may enjoy cognac simply for its lustrous 
O color, intoxicating scent and incomparable 

flavor, but that would hardly do justice to 
the status quotient of this finest of brandies. 
Through the ages, oenophiles of great distinction 
have been moved to call cognac the ‘‘soul’”’ of wine; 
what's more to the point here is that it has earned the 
cachet of emperors and the standing afforded by 
tony full-color advertisements in all the right maga- 
zines. Cognac is, by now, the beverage that distin- 
guishes those who are to the manner born from the 
bootless and unhorsed, and therefore a status sym- 
bol ripe for the latters’ horning in on. Which one 
may do, even if one can’t afford a decent bottle, by 
talking about it with an air of learned authority. 


Humble origins 

It may be reassuring to know that the appellation 
‘‘cognac”’ has been renowned since the beginning of 
the 18th century, or rather longer than the names of 
many families who consider themselves to the afore- 
said manner born. The name is, moreover, reserved 
by ancient custom and relatively recent French law 
for those brandies produced in the departements of 
Charente and Charente Maritime, which lie in the 
northwestern corner of the vaunted South of France 
and are centered on the town of Cognac. 

It may be even more reassuring to know that the 
wine growers of this district turned to the produc- 
tion of brandy later than did their counterparts else- 
where (in Spain, Italy and other parts of France). 
Educated speculation has it that after the religious 
wars of the mid-16th century played hob with the 
Charentais vineyards, they produced inferior wines; 
Dutch wine-shippers, however, saved the day by 
persuading the Charentais to distill their wines, 
whereupon it was discovered that the resultant spir- 
it was a really ripping brandy. Over time, the Dutch 
set about creating a market for the stuff, the Char- 
entais set about improving it, and everyone got fair- 
ly rich while cognac got famous. 

Wherein lies a great moral lesson for social climb- 
ers and others with pretensions to pre-eminence: 
they too, upon being confronted with undeniable 
proof of their inferiority, may yet recoup by distill- 
ing out their own most odious traits. 


Manufacture, and faux pas thereagainst 

Cognac is unique among brandies — indeed, 
among all distillates of fermented fruit juices — in 
that it is distilled twice, in an intricate procedure pre- 
scribed by both tradition and law. Therefore, any- 
one who makes much of his cognac’s being especially 
delicate because it’s been twice-distilled is a cad 
and a poltroon. The affronted is permitted to red- 
den the miscreant’s cheeks with his or her finest pair 
of chamois gloves, even in mixed company. 

It is likewise not done to refer to a ‘vintage’ co- 
gnac, not only because distillation transmogrifies the 


wine with which the manufacturer began, but also 
because every bottled cognac is actually a blend of 
different Charentais brandies. Upon being distilled, 
such brandies are put up in oaken casks, there to age 
for a period that can last from one year to 50 or 
more; the wood gives them color and some of their 
flavor, while oxidization smooths their rough edges 
and evaporation softens their considerable alcoholic 
kick. At a moment deemed proper by a master taster, 
they are blended together and bottled at a strength of 80 
proof. 

Blending, however, is not a matter of willy-nilly 
pouring and gulping and corking; in fact, it is a good 
deal more complex than the seating arrangements at 
a really swank coming-out ball. This is because 
Charentais brandies, like many human beings, are 
respected or revered according to their places of 
origin. The two departements have been divided into 
six zones, each of whose brandy behaves different- 
ly from the others’; some age faster, for example, 
while others develop more body over time and still 
others more bouquet. Blending, then, is a matter of 
making the nicest distinctions. A taster must know 
not only when a particular brandy is ready to come 
out, as it were, but also how it will get on with bran- 
dies of different ages and backgrounds. 

For the purpose of scoring social points at table, 
one need know that cognac bottles are labeled to re- 
flect the character of the blend therein. It is an in- 
dication of cognac’s social stature that the lowest 
grade available in the US is labeled ‘VS,’ for ‘‘very 
special,” and contains brandies no less than three 
years old from any of the six zones. A bottle of 
VSOP, or “very superior old pale,” is similarly com- 
posed, but usually of brandies no less than five years 
old. The two zones called Grande Champagne and 
Petite Champagne produce, confusingly enough, no 
sparkling wines (the ‘‘real’’ Champagne is to the 
northeast of them), but they do turn out the two 
most highly regarded brandies in the world. Their 
products are expensive because of the longer time 
generally required for their aging; when these aris- 
tocrats arrive, though, they enter in the grandest of 
manners. A bottle labeled ‘Fine Champagne” will 
contain a blend of brandies only from these two 
zones, of which at least half will be Grande Cham- 
pagne stuff. A bottle labeled ‘‘Grande Fine Cham- 
pagne’’ will contain Grande Champagne brandies 
exclusively. Either bottle will be well received in 
even the cheekiest of dining rooms, which is prob- 
ably yours, anyway. 


Cognac’s new clothes 
While visiting one’s spirits merchant, one may be 
offered for purchase a bottle of cognac labeled ‘‘Na- 
poleon.”’ It may be dear, but it may also be worth it, 
for that is a designation by which several reputable 
cognac houses market one or another of their blends. 
At the auction, on the other hand, one may find that 
Continued on page 21 
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By the light of 

the silvery screen: 
Business booms at 
the concession stands 
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by F.S. Frail 
aa | t’s standard advice in the mov- 


ie business: when you find a 

good popcorn concession, build 
a theater around it.’’ Or so one popcorn 
distributor claims. To serious filmgo- 
ers, such a statement may seem as blas- 
phemous as the sneer of money lenders 
in the temple; but if it weren’t for the 
popcorn, peanuts and candy-coated 
snacks, there probably wouldn’t be any 
movies at all. As George Ellis of Sack 
Theaters said, ‘‘Concessions are the 
backbone of the movie business.” 

Movie houses make bigger profits 
from food sales than from box-office 
sales, and they often sell more food than 
tickets. Apparently, the average patron 
goes to movies to view and chew. Mov- 
ie food has its devotees — the elegantes 
who won't settle for anything less than 
Jordan almonds, the traditionalists who 
stick to Milk Duds and Dots. And if the 
theater concessionaires are to be be- 
lieved, no one can resist popcorn. 

Of course, certain movies sell more 
food than others. Jack Leonard of Gen- 
eral Cinema says “‘there’s a direct cor- 
relation between a movie's level of ex- 
citement and the amount of food eat- 
en.’ Action, horror and entertainment 
flicks sell the most food: Superman is 
the current super-seller (Star Wars was 
last season’s), and Woody Allen films 
always do well. Such critical successes 
as The Turning Point and Julia, how- 
ever, usually flop at the food counter; 
Oliver’s Story gets the same poor re- 
views from concessionaires that it got 
from the critics. Kiddie shows are the 
big sellers, as anyone who's ever been to 
a Saturday triple-feature-with-89-car- 
toons matinee will tell you. Animal 
House, that Saturday matinee for ad- 
ults, did better in some theaters than in 
others; one concessionaire said too 
many viewers brought their own re- 
freshments, often the brown-paper-bag 
variety. X-rated flicks don’t stimulate 
the alimentary appetites (Ellis says 
they’re “the worst concession picture 
there is’), and fans of the ‘typical 
heavy foreign art film’’ consume only 
food for thought, according to John 
Rich of Coolidge Corner Theater. 

Susan Hackett of the Orson Welles 
Cinemas seconds that opinion. She sug- 
gests there’s a difference in the food 
preferences, as well as film preferences, 
of the Welles patrons. “We get lots of 
people who don’t eat anything. The 

Continued on page 25 





Taller bottle. 
Shorter name. 





ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. ¢ ST LOUIS 


Now when you want an 
Anheuser-Busch Natural 
Light, ask for our new 
bottle. It’s taller. And just 
say Natural. It’s shorter. 

You'll get the most 
papuler naturally brewed 

ight beer with the re- 

freshing taste that only 
comes from using nature’s 
finest ingredients, just like 
the label says. 

So next time, ask for 
our shorter name in our 
taller bottle. 


Just say MUU. 





ONE ENCHANTED 
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at the Peacock Restaurant 





Wine list 
Amontillado sherry 


1976 Chablis Premier Cru 
(Domaine Laroche) 


1970 Chateau Bonis 
Saint-Estephe 


N.V. Champagne Deutz, Brut 


Menu 
Mushroom consomme 
Poisson en croute 
Galantine of chicken 
Green salad 


Gateau Vienne 
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by John David Ober 


he choice of the Peacock Res- 

i taurant at 5 Craigie Circle in 

Cambridge to launch our series 

of enchanted evenings came about not 

through random selection, but rather 

through knowledge of the formidable 
skills of Chef Sue Small. 

Each dish Small selected and pre- 
pared for our gala evening amply dem- 
onstrated her love of cooking and re- 
fusal to take short cuts. Each had the 
unique flavors and textures that de- 
marcate time-consuming culinary ar- 
tistry from assembly-line uniformity. 

Small began her culinary education 
while employed as a governess by what 
she describes as ‘‘a grand and formal 
household” in her native England. The 
family employed a professional French 
chef, and for a number of years Small 
served as both cook’s apprentice and 

Continued on page 27 


Chef Sue Small 
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Come to Jonah’s Wednesday night 


buffet. It’s asumptuous bounty of 
Seafood delights. Treat yourself to 
one whole steamed lobster, plus 
an endless array of steamers, 
Shrimp and crabmeat salad, oys- 
ters, swordfish, scrod, scallops, 
Stuffed filet of sole, creamed fin- 
nan haddie, salads, chowder and 
a dazzling assortment of Hyatt’s 
magnificent pastries and desserts. 
Jonah’s Seafood Buffet. Every 
Wednesday 6 to 10 PM. 


ia 


HYATT REGENCY CAMBRIDGE 
575 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 492-1234 
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Lunch at Charley's 


PUB 


CRAWLS: 
making 
the rounds 


If all be true that I do think, 

here are five reasons why we should drink: 
Good wine — a A eg — or being dry — 
Or lest we should be by and by — 


Or any other reason why. 
— Henry Aldrich 
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by John David Ober 
A n English friend who has finally made his peace with 


the temperature, if not the quality, of American beer 

has always wanted to ask Will Rogers a rhetorical 
question: “If you never knew a man you didn’t like, then how 
many teetotalers could you possibly have met?” His conten- 
tion is that no one who is abstemious can be all good. ‘‘The 
problem,” he argues, as we make the rounds, “‘is that Amer- 
icans always go bar-hopping instead of pub-crawling. Crea- 
tures who hop are enough to drive anyone onto the wagon.” 

On two of the coldest days of the current winter, we per- 
suaded several hale companions to abandon their mundane 
chores for the sole purpose of crawling our way through Bos- 
ton oases. We knew, of course, that the north wind — now re- 
placed by the wind-chill factor — would oblige us to enter 
nearly every inviting doorway whence the promise of warmth 
and conviviality beckoned. We agreed to crawl — to consume 
only “the proper measure,” as Graham Greene puts it — and 
to avoid the American contrivances known simply as bars; 
for in such places one could starve to death without even a 
package of beer nuts to assuage the pangs. Such places clear- 
ly belong to bar-hoppers and to the boiler-maker set, for 
whom speed is everything. 

Music, even bad music, was no deterrent. Television was: 
at one aborted stop, we encountered the image of the new 
governor in shades of green, and we immediately crawled 
back out. The aim, after all, was the simple pleasure of con- 
versation, and we sought the kind of space Dr. Johnson must 
have had in mind when he told Boswell, ‘‘There is nothing 
which has yet been contrived by man by which so much hap- 
piness is produced as by a good tavern or inn.” 

Our day began at Copley’s, near the self-service oyster bar; 
we were early enough to have the place to ourselves. We 
sampled all of the beers on draught except Lite, which we pro- 
nounced off-limits — or beyond the pale. Michelob, Hein- 
eken and Beck ($1.75) helped to wash down freshly opened 
clams and oysters (six for $2.75), which were fresh though 
not at their peak, and three of the tastiest and largest boiled 
shrimp I have ever had (three for $4.95). Sandwiches are also 
available, and the oyster bar is open from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
and from 5 p.m. to midnight, daily. 

We moved on to luncheon at the Olde London Pub and 
Grille, upstairs at the Hotel Lenox, 710 Boylston Street, where 
food is served until 1 a.m. and libations until 2. Huge mugs of 
the English brew Watney’s are served on draught. A mixed 
grill ($4.75) consisted of a delicious, rosy lamb chop, a fine 
link sausage, and a dangerous-looking kidney that bounced 
when dropped. Fish and chips ($3.25) were properly greasy 
and a little soggy, in the best English tradition, and the white- 
fish was fresh. A sandwich called Monte Cristo ($2.95) was 
nothing of the sort, but it didn’t taste bad as a grilled ham and 
cheese with egg wash on both sides. 

Onward to J.C. Hillary’s Lighter Side at 777 Boylston, 
where we found the decor delightfully conducive to our head- 
long pursuits. We consumed an omelette made with ham and 
cheese ($3.50) and found it surprisingly well-cooked. Mich- 
elob, Heineken and Beck are on draught. (So is Lite.) Irish 
coffee ($1.75) was made with inferior whiskey and tasted thin 
and flat. Espresso (75 cents) was more like cafe filtre, but the 
pony of Sambuca ($1.95) gave it a shot in the arm. Both Hil- 
lary’s and the Lighter Side, next door, are open daily from 
11:30 a.m. until midnight, until 12:30 on Friday and Satur- 
day. 

We weaved our way to Ken’s Pub at 885 Boylston Street — 
a small and nicely paneled offspring of the zany eatery called 
Ken’s at Copley. (There are several other branches in the sub- 
urbs.) Martinis made with a fine English gin ($1.65) were 
spoiled by poor vermouth. A compulsive crawler in our group 
ordered something called a reuben burger ($2.35), which de- 
fied description and tasted terrible. The big French fries (Tex- 

Continued on page 18 





We named it Cossack. 

A hickory-filtered vodka, 
made in the tradition of 
the Old World. 


Fit for Kings, Emperors 
and you. Let Cossack 
into your life for any 
occasion. 








St Boto [ph Restaurant 


Luncheon: 
1200-530 pm 





Dinner: 
5'30- 12:00 midnight 
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A charming 18th Century Townhouse serving superb 
continental cuisine in contemporary informal 

elegance. Offering a variety of fresh seafood specials 
daily, St. Botolph is open for both lunch & dinner. 


Conveniently located behind the Colonnade Hotel 
For Reservations: 266-3030 














sy AND DANCE in 


THE STARS OF SWING 


A WINIKER ORCHESTRA 


Monday-Saturday evenings 


At The Parker House 
School and Tremont Street, Boston, MA 227-8600 
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Continued from page 16 

as-cut: bigger is better) that came with 
the unidentifiable object were astonish- 
ingly good and nicely browned. 
Michelob and light and dark Tuborg — 
the stuff with a Danish name but 
brewed stateside — are available on 
draught. The pub is open from 11:30 
a.m. (noon on Sunday) until 2 a.m. 
daily. 

Our second siege upon gullet, liver 
and the town’s taverns began at Char- 
ley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon at 344 
Newbury Street (with a twin in the Mall 
at Chestnut Hill). It was lunchtime, and 
we had heard the place served old-fash- 
ioned hamburgers of sufficient quality 
to make the golden arches seem like a 
bad dream. 

Excellent cocktails came at reason- 
able prices ($1.60), and the woody at- 
mosphere with dark green accents — 
like a bookkeeper’s eyeshade — added 
visual warmth as we heated up with 
thick chili ($1.10 cup, $1.75 bowl) and a 
decent onion soup (95 cents cup, $1.50 
bowl). 

The burgers — served with crisp 
French-fried potatoes and _ lettuce-to- 
mato garnish — lived up to their ad- 
vance billing. Broiled chopped sirloin on 
your choice of an onion or pletzel roll 
($2.50) was all beef: thick, juicy, and 
grilled to perfection. (For an extra 35 
cents you can have cheddar or another 
cheese on top.) 

The Canadian cheeseburger ($3.50) 
was made of the same high-quality 
ground sirloin, Canadian-style bacon, 
and cheese — all on a sesame-seed roll. 
Mugs of Miller and Prior dark beer on 
draught (90 cents) served as ideal com- 
panions to the food; we learned that if 
you visit Charley’s in the evening and 
order a full dinner, you can get one mug 
of beer for a nickel. 

The saloon is open for lunch from 
11:30 a.m. until 3:30 p.m. and for din- 
ner from 3:30 p.m. until 1:30 a.m. daily. 
Salads, soups and sandwiches are avail- 
able from opening throughout the day, 
and the prices remain constant. 

Tempted we were to linger, espe- 
cially when we saw the table tent offer- 
ing a four-hour lunch, with a 13-ounce 
martini, for $1.50. But duty called, and 
we found our way across town to Friar 
Tuck’s, which is tucked away at 18 
Province Street. We had middling cock- 
tails at a fine price ($1.50 each). The 
menu offers some interesting sand- 
wiches, named after all the Robin Hood 
folk, along with reasonably priced daily 
specials, which are hand-written and 
clipped to the menu. We were about to 
settle on a wee snack when a member of 
Robin Hood’s merry band let out a cry 
that sounded like Evoe! and dashed into 
the cellar. Presently he returned, bear- 
ing aloft a bloody hunk of meat. Pru- 
dence bade us to steal softly out. 

Wending our way to Gallagher at 55 





Congress Street, we took seats in the 
beautiful, darkly paneled bar, which 
may well have served as a directors’ 
board room or a bank president's of- 
fice. Though cocktails don’t come 
cheap, especially for premium brands, 
ours were expertly mixed. They were 
helped along by cherrystone clams, oys- 
ters, and shrimp, all of which sell for 50 
cents apiece. The clams and oysters — 
opened before your eyes — were the 
freshest I have eaten in some while. The 
shrimp had a wonderful, slightly under- 
cooked texture, but they tasted bland. A 
fine watering hole, we thought. 

At Clarke’s Saloon, 21 Merchants 
Row, we had our first encounter with 
the giddy singles set that seems these 
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To the bar at J.C. Hillary's 


days to be ubiquitous in and around 
Quincy Market. Falstaff, Heineken and 
Beck are on draught, and cocktails are 
well-made and served in generous glass 
tankards. We also had a puny crawler 
among us who decided to forego the real 
stuff in favor of the house wine, which 
proved to be top-quality jug wine from 
California. Clarke’s is open daily from 
11 a.m. to 2 a.m. Someone who looked 
as if she hadn’t left the place in days 
told us that we ought to try the Sunday 
special: if you order eggs benedict, you 
get a Bloody Mary for a penny. 

As hunger was beginning to outdis- 
tance thirst, we stumbled onto a treat by 
passing right through Ben Thompson’s 
Flower Garden Cafe and heading down 


JausOYy NS 


to his cellar, called the Chowder House. 
In addition to an attractive clam-and- 
oyster bar, there is a real old-fashioned 
chowder bar with those splendid little 
cooking pots on swivels — just like the 
ones in the Oyster Bar at Grand Cen- 
tral Station. At Thompson’s place, the 
cookers are used to make two kinds of 
clam chowder, each of which is made to 
order and costs $1.75 for a bowl. The 
first is made with cream, is thick — too 
thick, we thought — and is called 
Gloucester. The second version was of 
perfect consistency, texture and flavor, 
with a light spiciness. It is called Scit- 
uate, and I recommend it highly. 

Drinks were good at Thompson’s 
place too, although the bar did not have 
enough of our favorite brand of ‘‘moth- 
er’s ruin’ — as the English called gin — 
and had to substitute by pouring from a 
bottle with Queen Victoria on the label. 
Sorry to say, I can’t remember the hours 
of business, although surely I inquired. 

Off to dinner we went, and then for a 
glass of the finest Irish whiskey at the 
Black Rose, 160 State Street, an austere 
but welcome respite from the surfeit of 
Marketplace decor. 

We crawled home in happy agree- 
ment with the fervently expressed hope 
of some 12th-century sage: ‘When the 
hour is nigh me, let me in the tavern die, 
with a tankard by me.” oO 











why I shoul 
climb inthe car, 


326-3000/ 326-8831 


and Private Parties Free Parking 





I've worked hard all day. 
I'mtired. 
Giveme one goad reason 


get dressed, 


drive allthe way toDedham, 
justto goto Rossi's. 


Fabulous 
Shrimp scampi. 
The Great Italian Getaway. 


ROSSI’S 


Rossi's Restaurant & Cocktail Lounge 


350 Washington Street, Dedham Square, Mass. 


Facilities Available for Weddings, Banquets, 














featuring 

Filet Mignon Wellington 
Flaming Duck & 
Lobster Thermidor 


Weekday 2 for 1 
Specials 


85 WASHINGTON ST. 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
566-9161 


Open everyday 
Five to Ten PM 
Except Sunday 
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Kenmore Square 


Cleveland Circle 


Dock Square 





267-2202 

Sit down, relax and 
enjoy our pastries 
and a wide selection 
of imported and 
domestic wines and 
beers from 7 a.m. to 
4 a.m. 








232-7900 

Delight in our 
delectable pastries 
served by our cour- 
teous waitresses 
from 7 a.m. to2 p.m. 
Feel free to bring 
your own wine or 
beer. 








723-4850 

Our great pastries 
and service are 
available from 

11 a.m. to 12 p.m., 
Monday through 
Thursday. Plus: 
experience live 
Greek entertainment 
9 p.m. to 2 a.m. on 
Friday, Saturday & 
Sunday. 





Faneuil Hall 


742-8349 
While you set the 
sights at the land- 





mark shoppers’ mall, 


stop by and take 
out some of our 
delicious pastries. 
RRERRE 

Available here only: 
Lukumads Pastry 
Greek Honey-Dip 


Featuring the Greatest selection of 
Greek and Middle Eastern pastries 
in the country! 
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a bottle of cognac actually purported to 
date from the time of Napoleon I is on 
the block. One is permitted to bid for it, 
but only if one is willing to shell out a 
couple of C-notes for what may well be 
an unpotable cognac. In which case one 
will be revealed as the toadying popin- 
jay one really is. 

Legends about the origins of such 
bottles abound; all of them seek to cash 
in on the little guy’s reputation as a 
world-beater, but none can be proved 
authentic. This is one of those unfortu- 
nate situations in which the dreary facts 
of nature outface social rank, so one 
might as well hear them. For one thing, 
cognac can be overaged; after more than 
70 years in a cask, even the most fiery 
cognac will have lost so much alcohol 
and gained so much wood as to be sore- 
ly disappointing, to say the least. For 
another, even if the stuff was bottled 
when it was in good shape, it is likely to 
have deteriorated since; corks can pre- 
vent the evaporation of spirits for, say, 
the lifetime of a French Republic, but 
not for 100-odd years. For yet another, 
‘cognac doesn’t improve in glass; even if 
the so-called ‘‘Napoleon’”’ bottle had 
been hermetically sealed, you'd do bet- 
ter to spend less money on a new bottle 


of more certain origin. Unless, of 
course, you can convince your betters 
that the bottle has been handed down 
from one of your ancestors, who got it 
from the emperor himself. 


Consumption thereof 

After a hard day of trying to impres 
others with one’s suavity and informed 
grace, one may decide to enjoy a spot of 
cognac for its own sake. Even when 
you're alone, there is a ritual to be ob- 
served. But only because it enhances the 
cognac you've paid good money for. 

Should one feel the urge before din- 
ner, one may wish to take a brandy- 
and-water or a brandy-and-soda; the 
latter was a favorite among Victorian 
men of rank, to whom rank really meant 
something. After dinner, cognac is 
drunk neat, as a digestif. It is not objec- 
tionable, upon contemplation of the de- 
lights of such an after-dinner snort, to 
order one’s cook to prepare his or her 
most extravagant eight-course special- 
ty. Unless, of course, cook minds such 
short notice, and threatens to become 
petulant over it. 

After said meal, or whatever else cook 
may deign to serve, one needs a proper 
brandy glass — i.e., any vessel made of 
thin glass with an inward-curving 
mouth, and of such capacity as to hold a 
jigger or so of liquid when it is but one- 
quarter full. These specifications are 


made in deference to cognac’s exquisite 
bouquet, which is, after all, half the 
pleasure of experiencing cognac. As one 
swirls one’s measure gently around the 
glass, the heat from the hand will re- 
lease this vapor and the narrowed 
mouth will hold it in the glass. Thus 
may one enjoy it at length, sipping the 
liquid intermittently. And loving every 
minute of it. 

This ritual is simple enough to have 
been mastered by some of the clumsiest 
twits of this or any other time, but there 
are still some raffish sorts who find 
ways to abuse it. It is not done either to 
drink from a snifter the size of a gold- 
fish bowl or to heat a snifter with a spir- 
it lamp; either appurtenance represents 
foppery of the most objectionable or- 
der. It is likewise an egregious error to 
swirl one’s cognac so violently as to spill 
it on one’s shirt front. Especially if one 
is wearing one’s finest silk number. 

It is de rigueur to remember, no mat- 
ter how well one disguises one’s no- 
count origins, that cognac is a strong 
spirit, no matter how refined. One is not 
wise to drink it with abandon, espe- 
cially from one’s sterling hip flask while 
on the hunt. One may become un- 
horsed, and bedded with his boots on as 
well. Which is a good deal more embar- 
rassing than being from among the 


bootless and unhorsed to begin with. 0 
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by Harriet Webster 


urely there is no substitute for 
& chocolate — rich, mellow choco- 

late endowed with cocoa butter, a 
marvelous ingredient that remains solid 
at room temperature but melts almost 
immediately at mouth temperature. It 
was Linnaeus, the great labeler, who 
wisely named the humble cacao tree 
Theobroma, or ‘food of gods.”’ We in 
the US have demonstrated our fine taste 
by making chocolate our most popular 
flavor, importing each year nearly half 
of the world’s crop of cacao beans. 

Chocolate was introduced in Europe 
by the Spanish conquistadors well over 
400 years ago. As they ravaged Aztec 
Mexico, they discovered that some 2000 
jars of “xocolotl’”’ or “‘chocolatl’”’ bever- 
age were consumed daily in the house- 
hold of Montezuma. A man of con- 
siderable style, the emperor consumed 
his own portion from mugs ornately 
crafted of gold, silver and turquoise. 

Realizing Montezuma was on to 
something, the Spanish explorer 
Hernando Cortes transported cacao 
beans back to his homeland for scrutiny 
by his majesty Charles V. Before his ar- 
rival, Cortes wrote to his sovereign, de- 
scribing his discovery as ‘‘the divine 
drink that builds up resistance and 
fights fatigue.”’ Charles initially found 
the beverage fulsome — not surprising 
inasmuch as Montezuma’s drink was 
manufactured from ground roasted 
cacao beans in water, vanilla, green 
pepper and spices, and was served cold. 
However, after a bit of doctoring up 
with sugar, a little more processing and 
a little heat, Charles found himself with 
a beverage that soon became the envy of 
Europe. 

Because the Spanish kings so care- 
fully guarded their preparation and 
processing secrets, chocolate remained a 
high-priced luxury, available only to 
royalty, for over a hundred years. But 
by 1650 the cat was out of the bag. 
Chocolate houses came into being 
throughout Western Europe, rivaling in 
some countries even the time-honored 
tearooms. 

The cacao bean made its first 
documented trip to the US in the mid- 
1700s, when fishermen from Glouces- 


Pouring fudge into moulding trays 
House in Dorchester 


ter, Massachusetts, accepted some sack- 
fuls from tropical America in trade. Be- 
ing a medium of exchange was nothing 
new to the beans; even the Aztecs had 
packaged them in standard quantities 
for use as currency. 

Though nowadays Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, is commonly acknowledged as 
the chocolate capital of the US (thanks 
to Milton Hershey, a Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, candymaker who, hav- 
ing made his first million in caramels, 
decided to sink his fortune into the ca- 
cao bean), it was here in the Bay State 
that American chocolate manufacture 
got its start. The first chocolate mill in 
the US opened in Milton Lower Mills, a 
part of Dorchester, in 1765. By 1790 the 
firm was importing a_ half-million 
pounds of cacao beans annually. 

Today, Americans give chocolate to 
their lovers. They give it to their 
mothers. They hide it from one another 
when there’s only a morsel left. Some- 


at Phillips Candy 


times they scour the streets for it as the 
midnight oil burns. It is an emotional 
foodstuff, associated with affection and 
warmth, sweetness and contentment. 
What a relief to find that it even has 
some redeeming nutritional value. 

The roasted bean is approximately 50 
percent fat, 20 to 25 percent carbohy- 
drates, 15 to 20 percent protein, five 
percent moisture, 1.5 percent theo- 
bromine (a substance closely related to 
caffeine) and 3.5 percent minerals (of 
course, that’s before the addition of 
sugar). Even our sedate governing 
powers have recognized the nutritional 
benefits of chocolate. The food of the 
gods was a standard ration item for our 
troops in World Wars I and II; the US 
Army Field Ration ‘‘D’’, an emergency 
starvation-preventive in the form of a 
four-ounce bar of fortified chocolate, is 
still standard military fare today. 

To appreciate truly the beauty of the 
bar, we need to know a little about 


Choco 
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where chocolate comes from and how it 
is processed. The cacao tree is native to 
Mexico and to Central and South 
America; it also thrives in parts of Afri- 
ca. Cultivated trees are kept pruned to a 
height of 25 feet or less. Small clusters 
of waxy pinkish-white flowers grow 
directly from the main trunk and 
branches, and the fruit itself takes the 
form of long pods similar in shape to 
large cucumbers. Each pod contains 20 
to 50 seeds or beans. 

Although bean processing has be- 
come almost fully mechanized in recent 
decades, harvesting has not; in many 
ways the techniques still resemble those 
used by the Aztecs. Cacao pods are cut 
from the tree with sharp curved knives 
and then sliced open with machetes. 
The beans are piled in ventilated boxes 
to encourage fermentation, and later 
dried and packed for shipping and fur- 
ther processing. 

This is the point at which chocolate 
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becomes a pawn on the global polit- 
ical/economic board. If it is too dry in 
Ghana or too wet in Brazil, we choco- 
late-fanciers must weather an increase 
in the price of our confections, even as 
we watch them shrink in size. Other 
worldwide factors have also affected 
our supply. In 1977, not only did Ghana 
suffer atmospheric difficulties and an 
inflation rate of 85 to 90 percent, but 
the Russian and Japanese markets in- 
creased their demand for chocolate, thus 
exacerbating an already uncomfortable 
shortage. 

All of which brings us to the un- 
settling revelation that everything is not 
always as it seems. To wit, some choco- 
late is not really chocolate. As sub- 
stitutes pervade most other corners of 
the food market, chocolate has suffered 
too. Hershey chairman Harold Mohler 
explained in a Business Week inter- 
view, ‘It’s common sense that any big 
rise in cocoa-bean prices encourages 
more research to come up with alterna- 
tives.” (‘‘Cocoa,’”” incidentally, is a 
made-up word, a slurring of ‘‘coconut’”’ 
and ‘‘cacao,’”’ that has achieved com- 
mon usage.) 

The alternatives to which Mohler re- 
fers would provide substitutes for cocoa 
powder (the substance ground from the 
bean that gives chocolate candy its fla- 
vor) and cocoa butter (the oil that is 
pressed from the bean and used to pro- 
vide texture). The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, however, has strict stan- 
dards by which it governs the legal 
usage of the term ‘‘chocolate.”’ In order 
to bear the coveted label, a product must 
contain appropriate levels of cocoa but- 
ter and chocolate liquor (the liquid pro- 
duced by pressing the bean), as well as 
sugar, spices and lecithin. 

In a compound (or not-legally-choco- 
late) product, the cocoa butter and liq- 
uor are often replaced by a combina- 
tion of vegetable oils and cocoa pow- 
der. The FDA requires that such prod- 
ucts be labeled ‘‘chocolate-flavored”’ or 
that the sacred word be omitted alto- 
gether. Controversy continues in the 
industry — and among chocolate ad- 
dicts everywhere — over the merits of 
keeping prices down and supply up, on 
the one hand, and the desirability of 


late 


Ah, sweet history 


true chocolate taste and texture, on the 
other. Of course, many of us have been 
munching non-chocolate chocolate for 
years without knowing it and without 
ill effect. Check out the ingredients next 
time you purchase a Baby Ruth or a bag 
of baking bits. 

For the purists among us, there are 
places where you can still purchase the 
real McCoy. But be prepared to pay the 
price; authenticity is dear. Fittingly, one 
of the most highly regarded chocolate 
establishments around is in Dor- 
chester, where it all began. The Phillips 
Candy House, on Morrissey Boulevard, 
produces fresh chocolates daily. Milk- 
chocolate and dark-chocolate delights 
featuring some 200 types of centers are 
made right on the premises. 

The success of the Phillips products 
derives from their use of the finest 
available ingredients and from strict 
quality control. As Phillips vice-presi- 
dent Joseph Sammartino explains ‘’The 
best chocolate beans go into the best 
chocolate and they undergo the most 
conching (the process whereby choco- 
late is refined). To ensure freshness, the 
boxed chocolates are dated and rotated, 
so the candy is sold in the order it is 
made. ‘’ You buy a box of chocolates in 
a supermarket and it may have been 
packed a year ago,’’ says Sammartino. 
‘But chocolate is porous, so the flavor 
of the center tends to leak out. Close 
your eyes and sample a box of assorted 
creams, and you probably won't be able 
to tell one flavor from another.” 

None of the chocolates sold at the 
Phillips Candy House is more than a 
month old. Chocolates that keep well 
are made ahead in large batches, while 
the more sensitive candies are pro- 
duced more frequently and in smaller 
quantities. The most popular varieties 
are produced daily; others may be made 
only once or twice a week. 

When Sammartino entered the busi- 
ness 25 years ago, hand-dipping was the 
Continued on page 24 
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rule of the day. But about 10 years back, 
the high cost of labor and a dearth of 
skilled dippers (chocolate literature is 
unanimous in the assertion that hand- 
dipping is a difficult art) caused an in- 
crease in mechanization. Nonetheless, 
the old days survive at Phillips, where 
10 percent of the candy (mainly peanut 
and raisin clusters) is still hand-dipped. 
White-aproned women work in the 
back room, wrist deep in liquid choco- 
late, deftly coating each cluster with a 
dollop of the confection and then re- 
leasing the excess with the quick slap of 
the wrist. Of course, these candy-house 
chocolates are more expensive than 
mass-produced chocolates; at Phillips, 
the usual price is $4.25 per pound. But 
there are few complaints. 

Other first-rate products, which 
Sammartino will generously recom- 
mend in addition to his own, are those 
manufactured by Russo’s Candy House 
in Saugus, Putnam Pantry in Danvers, 
and the assorted Bailey's outlets around 
Boston and Cambridge. Our own re- 
search reveals similar goodies awaiting 
at Tuck’s Pharmacy in Rockport, 
Nichol’s Candy House in Gloucester, 
Catherine’s Chocolate Shop in Great 
Barrington and Salem Old Fashioned 
Candies Inc. in Salem. Oo 
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Now I present to you the answer, Villa Fran- 
cesca! Directly across the street from the original 
Francesca’s. 

Villa Francesca will feature two rooms. One of 
which will have a bar and serve as a waiting area 
for those patrons who wish to dine at Francesca’s or 
Villa Francesca. Espresso and Capuccino will also 
be served. The other will be for dining and will seat 
approximately 40 people. How Villa Francesca will 
differ from the original Francesca’s is that res- 





ervations are accepted. There will be two seatings 
each evening at 6:00 and 9:00 PM. 

Dinner will consist of appetizer, salad, soup, 
vegetable, risotto, wine, choice of five entrees, 
coffee and dessert. To polish your entire evening, 
during your dinner Italian songs will be sung by a 
fine vocalist roaming around your table. All of this 
will have a fixed price. 

Watch for our opening March 6! Call Francesca’s 
for any information: 523-8826 


Villa Francesca 
150 Richmond Street, Boston 
I hope to see you all very soon! Bill Ranauro, Chef and Proprietor 
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filmgoers we cater to watch their bud- 
gets and their diets,” she says. How- 
ever, the Welles and other similar thea- 
ters recoup after a Bergman festival 
with their midnight shows, when many 
viewers, crazed with the munchies, 
gobble up a lot of food. 

Of all the products sold at any thea- 
ter, popcorn is undoubtedly the best 
seller. “It’s a mental thing,’ says Hack- 
ett; people are simply accustomed to 
eating popcorn at the movies. Though 
the profits made on popcorn are a close- 
ly guarded secret, calculations made 
from the available information indicate 
that the profit margin is terrific. A ma- 
jor popcorn supplier to theaters all over 
New England gave a price of 20 cents 
for a pound of raw popcorn. A modest 
estimate of its yield is about 25 times the 
original volume, which means that one 
pound of raw corn yields about 400 
ounces. With the 85-ounce bucket of 
popped corn selling for $1.50 at the 
counter, a 20-cent investment returns 
about $7 to the concession. (Yield is dif- 
ficult to determine accurately; we based 
our calculations on the yield of pop- 


corn sold in the supermarket. Commer- 
cial popcorn kernels actually have an 
expansion yield of 40 times their orig- 
inal size, retail popcorn between 30 and 
35.) 

There are, of course, qualifications to 
any estimate of real profit; theaters have 
to deduct the costs of popping and 
warming equipment, labor, waste, 
boxes (about two-and-a-half cents 
each), and the corn and popping oil. But 
even considering all these factors, when 
a theater like the Showcase Cinema in 
Woburn sells a half-ton of popcorn a 
week (some sell as much as a ton and a 
half a week), you can bet the clear prof- 
its aren’t chicken feed. 

The oil used for popping is the sec- 
ond-most-important factor (after the 
corn) in producing a mouth-watering 
product. And the acknowledged favor- 
ite in the field is coconut oil. Because it 
solidifies after some use, it’s more cost- 
ly in the long run than peanut oil, which 
lasts forever; but the experts agree that 
coconut oil allows for the greatest ex- 
pansion of the kernels and enhance- 
ment of the corn flavor. On the other 
hand, according to one popcorn dis- 
tributor, peanut oil colors popcorn nat- 
urally, while coconut oil needs help — 
enter Red Dye No. 40. Red No. 30 used 


to be used, but it’s now on the carcin- 
ogenic black list. Will No. 40 end up 
there too? Could the double bill be haz- 
ardous to your health? 

For years, many people have had 
their suspicions about the “‘butter’’ on 
movie popcorn. Just what is the stuff, 
anyway? Well, at some Sack theaters, 
and at other movie houses as well, it’s 
Odell’s 100-Percent-Pure Butter Oil, 
from Idaho. The oil is actually a butter 
derivative — butter minus all the in- 
gredients (such as milk) that will spoil; 
it’s more expensive than real butter 
(about $2 a pound) but it’s more eco- 
nomical to use since it keeps for months 
without refrigeration. Jack Leonard of 
General Cinema says its movie houses 
use this butter oil instead of yet another 
substitute, which costs only 65 to 85 
cents a pound but apparently has no 
connection whatsoever to cows; since 
no one admitted to using this sub- 
stance, its composition is a mystery. 

There are, of course, places at which 
you can find real butter, among them 
the Welles and the Coolidge Corner 
Theater. At the latter they buy a case 
(36 pounds) of butter every 10 days or 
so from a local dairy, and at a price not 
much lower than retail. At the Welles 

Continued on page 26 
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they stick Land O’ Lakes right in the 
butter melter attached to the popcorn 
showcase. Jerry Dotson of Showcase 
Cinema (Redstone) says they also opt 
for the real article: ‘‘the best thing you 
can put on it.” 

Second to popcorn in movie-fare 
popularity are soft drinks: Pepsi, 
orange soda, root beer and some form of 
un-cola. Some theaters also offer 
“orange drink,” that non-carbonated 
beverage you see sold in plastic domes 
(to what purpose nobody knows). 
Hackett ‘‘pushes the cider,” but even 
the Welles’s clientele believe movies go 
better with Coke. 

Last but not least, and essential to any 
concession stand worth its sugar, are the 
candies. There are scores of people who 
grew up on Walt Disney and Junior 
Mints, on candy they would never buy 
outside the theater — Charleston 
Chews, Spearmint Leaves, Sno-caps, 
Jujyfruits, Chuckles. Concession man- 
agers don’t always speak highly of these 
items, since sugar is the sweetener non 
grata at the moment (‘‘confectionary 
crap,” ‘they'll probably kill you if you 
eat enough”’). 

Some concessionaires have acted on 
their dislike for the old standbys. Daph- 
ne Pope of the Nickelodeon in Ken- 


more Square says, “We have the con- 
ventional ‘bad stuff,’ and the not-so- 
conventional ‘bad stuff.’ ” Nickelo- 
deon sells Godiva chocolate bars, Tob- 
lerone and Turtles — the ‘elite can- 
dies,’’ as Pope calls them. Coolidge Cor- 
ner also carries exotic bars — Droste, 
Lindt and Toblerone. (In fact, Coolidge 
has gone a step further. According to 
John Rich, ‘‘We have the regular junk 
food on one side of the lobby, and on 
the other side we have natural foods — 
granola bars, high-protein snacks, car- 
rot cake, carob brownies.’’ They also 
serve Haagen-Dazs ice cream in “‘little 
cups,” and Nectar Pies.) Breadworld, a 
local bakery, supplies the Welles thea- 
ter with its line of fresh pastries: brown- 
ies made with honey, fruit breads and 
cookies. Other theaters carry the line of 
California-based ‘‘Barbara’s Pastries.’’ 
But the theater that probably has ex- 
tended the limits of concession food the 
furthest is Off the Wall. Not only does 
it show films you might not see at other 
cinemas, it also serves food you won't 
find elsewhere. There’s Baby Watson 
cheesecake, fruit juices, bags of raisins 
and nuts, mulled cider, exotic coffees 
and teas. If their coffee isn’t all gone in 
20 minutes, ‘‘we throw it away,” says 
David Mendelsohn. Off the Wall’s food 


selection might seem less unusual when 
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267-5300 for reservations. 
Chances are, you'll 
also find something 
you have a taste 
for that you never 
dreamed existed. 





Where to find 
what vou have a taste for 
when you don’t know 


what you have a taste for. 


Maybe what you really want is a 
Ramos Fizz, melted Camembert on toast 
with raspberry jam, and espresso. 
_ Or pheasant pate and a Boursin and 
- apple omelette. Or Pimm’s Cup #1, 
erbed snails in a pottle, and pecan 
waffles and bangers. Then again, 
maybe it’s simply the world’s greatest ham- 
burger. You'll never know till you come to brunch 
at Copley’s. Saturday and Sunday, 11 AM-3 PM. Call 


opley’ 


at The Copley Plaza 


Brunch at 
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one learns that the theater began in a 
living room, where filmgoers became 
accustomed to viewing movies with all 
the amenities of home. Do people come 
to eat as much as or more than to see the 
film? Mendelsohn feels you can’t sort 
out the elements that attract the cus- 
tomers: ‘“They come for the whole at- 
mosphere.” 

Despite the success of alternative 
movie food, however, it’s not likely that 
the bigger cinemas will expand their 
lines. Showcase and General Cinemas 
are trying pretzels, but their future is 
doubtful. Showcase has had great suc- 
cess with cookies but discontinued them 
anyway because, explains Dotson, it 
was ‘‘too hard to find a supplier with a 
good cookie.’’ Problems with staleness 
and breakage also led to the crumble of 
the cookie. 

Cleanliness, expiains Dotson, is the 
major reason that ice cream is not often 
sold in theaters, even though Amer- 
icans love the stuff. And although liq- 
uor is now being served in some Mid- 
western cinemas, Dotson believes the 
hard stuff could create headaches for 
the theater as well as hangovers for the 
audience. 

Probably one of the two biggest de- 
velopments in movie food is the return 
to popping on the spot, rather than us- 
ing pre-popped corn from suppliers and 
warming it in the theaters. Some older 
theaters use pre-popped corn because 
it’s difficult to equip the house with the 
popping machinery. But while one con- 
cession manager claimed that “warm- 
ing brings the corn back to life,’’ most 
managers agree the fresh is preferred by 
customers. Most theaters pop a day’s 
worth all at once, a process that may 
take four or five hours. And as one pop- 
corn distributor cautioned, don’t be 
fooled by those big, showy glass-and- 
chrome showcases; unless they have a 
popping kettle, they’re not actually 
popping the corn, they're just moving it 
around. Most popping is done in a pop- 
ping room, rather than at the stand. 

The other trend is to bigger servings 
— “big, big and bigger,’ says Ellis of 
Sack Theaters. Eighty-five-ounce buck- 
ets of popcorn and 32-ounce drinks 
(that’s a quart) are increasingly pop- 
ular. ‘‘The teenagers really go for 
them,’’ says Ellis. ‘“They can buy a 
quart and drink it all. I could hardly lift 
it off the counter.” 

Despite vehement denunciations of 
junk food, increased attention to health, 
the turn to natural foods, even the diet- 
ing madness, it seems concession food is 
selling better than ever, according to 
Dotson. Whether it’s because people 
have more to spend in the theaters (or 
are more willing to spend), no one 
knows; but if retail food prices con- 
tinue to rise, movie food may even- 
tually be cheaper than home cooking. 0 





Evening It did. 


We were seated in the second of two 

Continued from page 14 small dining rooms, white walls and lat- 
sous chef. When her employers came to ticework with trim and tablecloths of 
the States, their French chef declined to Canary yellow. Each table held a sprig of 
accompany them, and Small took over fresh holly and, auspiciously, no ash- 
in the kitchen. After two years here, she tray. Background music was mostly 
returned to London for a formal course Elizabethan and Baroque and played at 
of study at the Cordon Bleu school. proper volume. At both of our place set- 
Only then did she feel adequately tings rested hand-written menus with 
prepared to begin her career as a pro- the date of our feast on the cover and 
fessional chef. Her first position was at 
a small inn in northern Vermont. Small 
looked upon her stint there as a test — 
which she obviously passed. She earned 
her local reputation at the Wine Bar in 
the Garage, Harvard Square; and then, 
several years ago, she and a partner, Jo- 
seph Stigliano (whom she describes as 
her ‘‘alter image,’ performing all of the 
restaurant chores that she doesn’t), pur- 
chased the Peacock. Never —— 

ritic, Sma 

elgg ip eoEoe someday _ freshly made braided cheese sticks of an 
to food writing — and to cooking almost ethereal lightness. They were 
school, too, although she could clearly served on a beautifully folded cloth 


teach many chefs a thing or two about napkin to absorb excess grease. 
authenticity right now. As the pleasant and efficient wait- 


Faced with a major endeavor — our ress opened and poured our half-bottle 
dinner for two, for example — Small ad- of Chablis sc which was very light, but 
mits that, like many concert artists, she crisp and clean-tasting — the poisson en 
suffers a bout of stage fright along with  ©route was served. The brief menu de- 


a sneaking suspicion that it will not scription, alas, does not do justice to this 
work out elaborate and triumphant dish: a piece 


wines to accompany them inside. 

As we sipped a decent amontillado, 
the mushroom consomme arrived, thin 
slices of firm mushrooms afloat in a 
delicious broth that had been clarified 
with egg whites. The broth tasted of 
several meats rather than beef alone and 
had a touch of mushroom flavor. The 
stock contained no trace of the heavily 
caramelized glop that comes from a can. 

With the soup appeared a mound of 


coordinated lists of the courses and the - 


of the freshest haddock had been 
stuffed with forcemeat or mousseline of 
fish, i.e., fish finely ground and mixed 
with cream and a hint of spices. The 
stuffed fillet was then sealed tightly in 
an envelope of flaky, braided pastry and 
baked until the pastry was a gleaming 
gold. It arrived straight from the oven 
with a small side dish of sauce Choron, 
which is a bearnaise with essence of to- 
mato added. We learned from Small that 
she had used a reduction of fresh toma- 
to juice, which gave the sauce a rosy tint 
and extra tang. There is little more to 
say. The fish course was an unqual- 
ified masterpiece and, perhaps, the most 
exciting dish of the evening. 

But the main course was yet to come. 
A waiter decanted the half-bottle of 
Chateau Bonis, 1970, a dry, austere 
wine from Saint-Estephe. Joseph Sti- 
gliano — now acting as captain — arrived 
to slice and serve the galantine of chick- 
en, which came with crisp green beans 
and a vegetable mixture comprising ar- 
tichoke hearts, whole cloves of garlic, 
and tomatoes. 

For the galantine, Small had skinned 
and boned a whole chicken. The skin, 
which must be left in one piece, was 
then filled with a spiced forcemeat of 
ground chicken, veal and pork. Just the 
right amount of bitter orange zest was 

Continued on page 28 











THE FAT & THE LEAN P. 
Son of Fresh Pond ; 
Peking comes to the Pru On P ruden tial 


by John David Ober 


Peking on Prudential: 903 Boylston Street, Boston; 536-1850; open 
and serving luncheon specials from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. daily; open MANDARIN SZECHI IAN 





with full menu service from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily; at this writ- 
ing, no liquor; American Express accepted; the handicapped will 
want to know that all facilities are a street level 


will like it at the recently opened offspring, which offers a shorter 
version of the same menu with T.P. Liu in charge of the kitchen 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, DECEMBER 19, 1978 


addition to the hot oil-white vinegar-soy combination, the Peking 


which he claims as his own version: tender morsels of chicken, 
cashews instead of the usual peanuts, and broccoli flowerets in place 


As a foil to cool the taste buds, we ordered Moo Shu Pork ($4.35) 
Even better than the same dish at Fresh Pond, it was a harmonious 
delight of different textures and flavors rather than soggy cabbage 


CUISINE 





S local Mandarin-Szechwan restaurants still do the classic 
dices wel: @ you like the fare at Peking on Fresh Pond, then you 903 Boylston Street 
version of the Tel. 536-1850 
urin e daytime. 5 
Our recent first meal at Peking on Prudential ~— up to the ex- Open Daily 11 A.M. - 10 P.M. 


pectations built up by experiences at Fresh Pon 
Pan-fried ravioli or dumplings (six for $2.55) were larger than e 
those served by most restaurants, with reasonably tender dough and O Si 
an especially tasty filling of ground purk, scallions and spices. In nm ‘Aesh ond 
serves an excellent sauce of grated ginger to accompany the ravioli 
Mr. Liu is justifiably proud of the Grand Duke's Chicken ($5.85), 307 Fresh Pond Parkway 
Tel. 354-0850 
of celery — all coated with a tangy, smooth sauce rendered fiery hot \ 4 
to our specification Open Daily 11 AM -11 PM, 1 AM Saturdays 








with petrified scrambled egg. We ended with a blaze by requesting 
the pan-fried beef ($6.90), actually the restaurant's version of deep- 
fried beef with celery 

I also enjoyed Mr. Liu’s Chungking, or twice-cooked, pork 
($4.35), also available at Fresh Pond, the dish which gave him his 
American connection years ago when he prepared it for a US 
government official in China. 

In its newest embodiment across from Prudential Center, the Pek- 
ing still seems to be one of the most consistent of the Mandarin- 
Szechwan restaurants in greater Boston. Here, at least the staples of 
this cuisine, as we know it, bear the imprint of a single hand — when 
the kitchen is in top form. It would be hard to mistake Liu’s version 
of a dish for other local renditions, no matter which you ultimately 
prefer 
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The Plough & Stars 
912 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


The Plough & Stars serves 
brunch from 12:30 to 4 p.m. 
every Sunday. The menu 
changes each week. Recent 
meals have been Bouillaise, 
Rock Cornish Hen with wild 
rice, and Fresh Cod Fillet in a 
mussel cream sauce. Fussy 
eaters should call first 492-9653 
to check the menu. The fixed 
price of $4.25 includes entree, 
vegetable, salad, bread and your 
choice of a pint size beverage. 


Beginning at 5:00 Jazz starts 
with The Bunny Smith Quin- 
tet. 


The Plough is known 
amongst afficionados for the 
best pint of Draught Guinness 
in town. 














One ofthe reasons Boston's 
getting down to Basics. 
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‘*A bone-in sirloin steak was enormous... 


The baked potatoes are excellent, 
The salad bar offers variety... 


'NEWBUPY'S STEAK HOUSE 


mealy, hot crisp skins, unusually large. . . 
it's all fresh”’ 


Anthony Spinazzola 
The Boston Globe 


94 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 536-0184 


| Open Noon to Midnite 


28 ane eerie aot 


° Free Parking at Garage on Newbury St. 








Continued from page 27 

added to lend character to the other in- 
gredients. The skin then was sewn up, 
and the galantine braised in stock laced 
with sherry. It was served in warm 
slices with a glistening sauce made by 
reducing the braising liquid. An ele- 
gant and unusual main dish, lovingly 
prepared. 

A simple salad with red-leaf and Bos- 
ton lettuce and a few bits of tender spin- 
ach was dressed, though not drowned, 
in a hearty vinaigrette tinged with gar- 
lic. 

A whole, freshly made gateau was 
brought to the table and sliced. Light 
and sweet, it tasted of almonds and cof- 
fee butter cream. As an aid to diges- 
tion, clean wine glasses were filled from 
a half-bottle of extraordinary non-vin- 
tage champagne made by Deutz, one of 
the more respected houses in the Cham- 
pagne region of France. 

Finally, Small herself appeared, gra- 
cious and determined to make sure that 
all had gone well. Since applause would 
have been out of place in such pleasant 
and intimate surroundings, we ex- 
pressed our gratitude for a splendid re- 
past and trundled off with a sigh of con- 
tentment. A feast such as this requires 
many hours of attentive labor — and a 
love of cooking never hurts. 

»* oe * 

The Peacock Restaurant: 5 Craigie 
Circle, Cambridge; open for dinner 
Tuesday through Thursday from 5:30 
to 10 p.m. and until 11 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday; closed Sunday and Mon- 
day; aperitif and dinner wines, but no 
liquor, are served; no credit cards ac- 
cepted; reservations are recommended 
at all times; there are four steps out- 
side, and three inside to reach the din- 
ing rooms; to enjoy the meal described 
above, call either Joseph Stigliano or 
Sue Small at 661-4073 two weeks be- 
forehand. 


This is the first in a regular series of 
Savor articles that will feature meals 
specially prepared by accomplished lo- 
cal chefs. The general policy behind 
these enchanted evenings is as follows. 
Unless otherwise noted, the prix fixe of 
these dinners for two — including spir- 
its and wines, tax, and tip — is $75. For 
the menus, the chef has been asked to 
prepare his or her specialties — dishes 
that ordinarily do not appear on the res- 
taurant’s menu. These meals are avail- 
able to the public, but you should give 
at least two weeks’ notice and, if pos- 
sible, should avoid Friday and Satur- 
day nights in order to enjoy the kitch- 
en's best effort and the waiting staff's 
full attention. Most restaurants reserve 
the right to make some substitutions of 
comparable price and quality as a result 
of seasonal changes in the market and 
the availability of specific wines and in- 
gredients. Oo 
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Werner Lechner 
proudly announces 
the opening of 
his new restaurant 


for luncheon 
and dinner... 


WERNER'’S 


Fine German-American food. . . 
at surprisingly modest prices! 


Sears’ Crescent Building 
at City Hall Plaza, Boston 
Phone: 742-9595 


At the site of the former Sea ‘n’ Surf 


Next to Government Center MBTA 
Station 
Just a short stroll from Quincy Market 


Dinners: 
Tuesday — Saturday, 4-9 pm 


Happy Hour 4-7 pm daily 


Luncheon: 
Monday — Friday, 11 am-4 pm 


Hate 


Continued from page 9 
set the pan off the heat for a minute. 

Mix the sour cream in a small bowl 
with the flour. Add plenty of salt and 
black pepper, and stir in the chopped 
parsley. 

Put the saucepan with the beans over 
a medium heat and stir them with a long 
wooden spoon until the beans are very 
hot and coated with the melted butter. 

Turn the heat way down and add the 
sour-cream sauce. Heat this mixture 
until the sauce is very hot, but do not let 
it boil. 

Take the pan from the heat, pile the 
beans into a warm serving dish and pass 
them at once. 


Brussels sprouts 

Travelers in the British Isles who 
don’t much care for Brussels sprouts to 
begin with will return home with an in- 
tense dislike for these poor little cab- 
bages. English restaurants have a habit 
of cooking them to death, and the pubs 
where you can ‘stop for a half-pint and 
some lunch prepare them far too often. 
This recipe, at least, does them some 
justice. 


Puree of Brussels 
sprouts and potato 
Serves four 

1 pint (1 pound) fresh Brussels 
sprouts; 

2 medium potatoes, peeled, quar- 
tered and left in a bowl of cold water; 

3 tablespoons butter; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste; 

1/8 teaspoon ground nutmeg, or to 
taste; 

3/4 to 1 cup hot milk. 

Trim a slice from the stem of the 
.« Brussels sprouts and peel off any brown 
leaves. Cut an ‘’x”’ through the base of 
each sprout and rinse them under cold 
water; set aside in a colander. 

Drain the potatoes and put them into 
a saucepan; add enough cold water to 
cover them by four inches and bring it 
to a boil. 

Add the Brussels sprouts to the water 
and return it to the boil. Lower the heat 
slightly and cook the vegetables for 
about 12 minutes, or until they are very 
soft. 

Drain them and work them together 
through a food mill back into the sauce- 
pan. 

Cut up the butter into four pieces and 
stir it into the puree with the nutmeg 
and plenty of salt and pepper. 

Beat in about half a cup of the hot 
milk, a little at a time. Set the saucepan 
over a medium heat and stir it for a 
couple of minutes, until the puree is 





very hot. Add enough additional milk to 


make a mixture that is about the 
consistency of porridge. Taste it for sea- 
soning and serve it at once. 


Beets 


In Russia and Eastern Europe, beets are 
a staple in an otherwise vegetable-poor 
diet. Here is one of the ways Russians 
prepare them. 


Russian beet-and-potato salad 
Serves four 

4 to 5 (1 bunch) medium fresh beets; 

2 medium potatoes, peeled and left in 
a bowl of cold water; 

2 tablespoons white- or red-wine 
vinegar; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste; 

1/2 teaspoon dry mustard; 

6 tablespoons oil; 

Small handful fresh parsley, finely 
chopped; 

2 spring onions (scallions), trimmed 
at both ends and finely sliced; 

1 cucumber, peeled and halved 
lengthwise; 

1 half-sour pickle (from a deli), cut 
into half-inch dice; 

Few leaves of leaf or red-leaf lettuce 
(for serving). 

Wash the beets under a cold tap and 
cut off the leaves. (Don’t discard them; 
cook them as you would collard greens.) 

Put the beets into a large saucepan of 
cold water, bring them to the boil and 
cover. Turn the heat down and simmer 
them for 25 to 35 minutes, or until they 
are tender. Drain them in a colander and 
rinse them with cold water until they’re 
cool enough to handle. 

Meanwhile, halve the potatoes and 
put them into a saucepan with enough 
cold water to cover them by several 
inches. Bring them to a boil, lower the 
heat slightly and boil the potatoes stead- 
ily for 15 minutes, or until they are ten- 
der. Drain them and set them aside. 

In the bottom of a large bowl, whisk 
the vinegar with the salt, pepper, dry 
mustard and oil. Add the parsley and 
spring onions. 

Cut the hot potatoes into half-inch 
cubes and add them to the dressing, stir- 
ring carefully with a metal spoon. 

With a teaspoon, remove the seeds 
from the cucumber halves. Cut the flesh 
into half-inch cubes and add it to the 
potatoes with the diced pickles. 

Slip the skins from the beets and dis- 
card them. Dice the beets on a plate 
(their pigment can stain a wooden sur- 
face) into half-inch cubes. Add them to 
the potatoes, stir well, taste the salad for 
seasoning and add more salt and pep- 
per if necessary. 

Arrange the lettuce leaves in a shal- 
low bowl and pile the salad in the mid- 
dle. Serve with pumpernickel bread and 
butter. Oo 
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Taste Taylor California Cellars: 
Judge for yourself 


©1979 TAYLOR CALIFORNIA CELLARS 
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